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general  literature  of  Germany  is  not  more  than  a  century 
old.  Klopstock  is  its  reputed  parent,  and  Goethe  and 
Heeren — men  of  our  own  time,  were  his  contemporaries.  The 
taste  for  letters  called  forth  in  that  country  by  the  Reformation, 
was  long  restricted,  almost  entirely,  to  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  excel  in  those  departments,  was  felt  to  be  the  one 
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thing  needful  to  its  intellectual  and  moral  renovation,--  and  its 
clear  understanding,  and  bold  heart,  were  given  to  such  labour 
with  a  characteristic  steadiness  and'  perseverance.  As  the  new  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  were  diffused,  province  after  province  cast  off  tlieir 
old  usage  and  association,  and  the  great  Germanic  empire  appeared 
as  a  house  divided  against  itself.  But  it  wjis  a  house  already 
crumbling  into  ruin;  and  instead  of  falling  the  sooner  as  the  effect 
of  this  disunion,  it  derived  a  measure  of  strength  and  durability 
from  the  action  and  re-action  thus  awakened  that  could  hardly 
have  resulted  from  any  other  cause.  What  was  lost  in  unity  as 
relating  to  the  whole,  w^as  more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  life 
diffused  tlirough  the  parts.  Now  it  was,  that  every  German  was 
summoned  to  he  both  soldier  and  polemic — prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  war  of  the  sword,  or  the  war  of  argument.  Such  were  not 
times  for  the  rusting  of  the  human  faculties.  They  acquired 
strength  and  skill  by  the  exercises  to  which  they  were  summoned; 
but,  withal,  a  hardness  and  severity  of  temperament,  which  was 
not  without  its  dangers.  There  is  a  nearer  connexion  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  between  a  full  and  w^ell-proportioned  religion, 
and  a  broad  and  healthy  literature.  In  order  to  the  ample  de¬ 
velopment  of  either,  we  want  the  play  both  of  the  milder  and  the 
stronger  sentiments  of  humanity ;  and  the  wisdom  which  results 
from  thought  as  expanded  over  a  varied  surface,  no  less  than  the 
energy  which  takes  a  vigorous  hold  on  a  few  leading  conceptions. 
But  such  matured  combinations,  are  not  the  produce  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  men  have  to  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  respect,  the  history  of  our  own  country  during  the  civil 
war,  and  sometime  afterwards,  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of 
modern  Germany.  The  comparison,  indeed,  if  examined  closely^ 
would  be  found  much  to  our  advanUige.  Still  the  resemblance  is 
obvious.  From  I6i0  to  1660,  we  had  little  leisure,  and  almost  as 
little  inclination,  to  attend  to  any  matters  of  literature  which  did 
not  bear  on  some  disputed  point  in  theology  or  politics.  Produc¬ 
tions  which  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  amusement,  not  only 
failed  to  be  appreciated,  but  were  looked  upon,  at  such  a  moment, 
as  a  species  of  impertinence.  Men  who  occupied  themselves  with 
such  tilings,  were  slighted,  or  scowled  upon,  as  persons  neglecting 
tlie  interests  of  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  there  are  subjects  that  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
absorb  attention  in  this  manner,  those  subjects  are — religion  and 
government  It  was  nevertheless  a  calamity,  both  to  England 
and  Germany,  that  questions  of  that  nature  were  so  much  divorced, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  from  the  humanizing  influence  of  general 
literature ;  though,  no  doubt,  the  long  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  botli  countries  on  the  tliemes  with  which  they  were  then 
occupied,  laid  the  foundation  for  that  greater  comprehensiveness,  re¬ 
finement,  and  power,  by  which  they  have  since  become  distinguished. 
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The  civil  tof  in  England,  and  the  thirty  years*  war  in  Germany, 
were  the  effect  of  long  smouldering  dissensions,  which  were  not 
to  be  brought  to  any  settlement  except  by  some  such  means. 
But  the  good  which  resulted  to  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  its  ^reat  struggle,  mixed  and  slow 
as  it  may  appear,  was  neither  so  mixed  nor  so  slow  as  that  which 
resulted  to  Germany  from  the  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
The  evils  which  England  found  attendant  on  the  Restoration  were 
trivial,  if  compared  with  those  entailed  on  Germany  by  the  treaty 
of  W^estphalia.  During  the  next  half  century,  she  appeared  to 
have  sheathed  the  sword  only  to  retrograde  in  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  her  elevation.  But  with  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  came  signs  of  improvement  By  the  middle  of 
that  period  Klopstock  made  his  appearance;  and  from  that  epoch 
tlie  German  mind  has  developed  itself  with  a  rapidity,  an  ampli¬ 
tude,  and  a  force,  which  has  placed  it  in  advance,  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects,  of  the  states  to  which  it  was  long  accustomed  to 
do  homage  as  to  precursors  and  examples. 

In  classical  learning,  and  particulary  in  history — both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  scholars  of  Germany  are  furnishing  us,  almost 
every  day,  with  splendid  examples  which  we  are  slow  to  imi¬ 
tate.  In  this  physical  age,  they  are  seen  bestowing  a  pro¬ 
found  attention  on  everything  relating  to  the  mind — its  analysis, 
its  history,  and  its  productions.  Gathering  up,  with  a  generosity 
that  can  hardly  be  enough  admired,  every  fragment  relating  to  the 
civilization  of  past  times,  and  interrogating  it  to  the  utmost  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  present.  History  is,  in  fact,  their 
great  science.  But  history  on  no  vulgar  scale.  Men  are  hardly 
accounted  as  knowing  any  thing  except  as  they  know  the  steps 
by  which  it  became  wliat  it  is.  All  learning  they  deem  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  makes  them  acquainted  witn  the  processes  which 
men  have  been  employed  in  w'orking  out  on  all  subjects  from  the 
beginning;  and  as  it  may  further  enable  them  to  make  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  the  starting  point  for  the  time  to  come.  Among 
ourselves,  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  classical  langu^es  rarely 
turn  them  to  any  practical  account.  If  the  acquiring  oi  them  has 
been  a  wholesome  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  mental  health  said  to 
be  thus  obtained,  is  seldom  dedicated  to  objects  cognate  with  the 
source  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  our  Teutonic  neighbours.  If  Greece  and  Rome  liave 
benefited  them,  they  are  resolved  on  doing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  Egypt,  Asia,  and  India,  have 
done  their  part  in  accumulating,  and  conveying  to  our  own  time, 
the  treasures  which  ameliorate  the  character  and  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  those  regions  are  also  traversed,  and  all  that  time  has  spared 
Is  explored  and  studied  as  with  the  eagerness  of  a  most  filial 
affection.  In  short,  the  ambition  of  the  German  spirit  would  be, 
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were  it  possible,  to  re-construct  and  re-animate  the  scenes  of 
distant  lands  and  bygone  a^es,  so  as  to  shut  out  oblivion,  and  to 
divest  time  and  death  of  half  their  empire. 

In  Professor  Heeren  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  this  spirit 
are  found.  The  works  by  which  he  will  be  best  known  in 
future  times  are  those  which  treat  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  its 
splendour,  and  of  ancient  Asia.  In  these  volumes  he  hits  shown 
himself  learned  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Home,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  availing  himself  readily  of  the  most  recondite  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  them.  'I’he  same  volumes  also  afford  amj)le 
proof  of  his  large  accpiirement  in  many  other  departments  of 
knowledge,  relating  more  or  less  to  the  object  of  his  labours. 
Upon  all  the  primary  sources  of  information  concerning  the  states 
and  empires  included  within  the  range  of  his  inquiries,  he  has 
bestowed  the  attention  of  a  clear,  independent,  and  liberal  mind. 
The  simplicity,  the  sobriety,  and  the  calm  and  powerful  discrimina¬ 
tion  with  which  his  investigations  are  conducted,  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence,  both  in  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  in  his  unbiassed  love  of  truth.  The  manner  in 
which  lie  sometimes  brings  a  number  of  scattered  and  imperfect 
rays  to  bear  upon  a  ]ioint,  so  as  to  make  a  manifest  apjiroach 
toward  certainty,  where,  only  a  little  before,  no  such  approach  had 
appeared  to  be  possible,  is  often,  in  itself,  a  high  gratification, 
inaependently  of  the  interest  that  may  be  felt  in  the  matter  which 
he  is  thus  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  Nor  is  it  upon  the  testimony 
of  writings  of  antiquity  only  that  this  singularly  judicious  scrutiny 
is  exercised.  Tlie  same  good  genius  attends  him  wdien  interro¬ 
gating  the  great  inonunuiits  of  remote  time  concerning  the  hands 
which  reared  them.  Asia  and  Africa,  in  their  ancient  glory,  were 
selected  by  him,  |iartly  because  they  were  regarded  by  his  enter¬ 
prising  temper  as  presenting  a  field  comparatively  untrodden. 
VV’ithout  the  affecUitiou  of  seeming  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  boon 
written  on  that  subject,  or  to  be  indifferent  about  it,  he  resolved  to 
examine  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  relating  to  it  for  liimsolt, 
and  to  bestow  groat  care  on  the  monuments  which  still  exist  in 
tliose  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  which  within  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  so  largely  describeil  by  European  travellers.  Nowhere, 
is  tlie  learning,  and  the  admirably  regulated  mind  of  the  author, 
more  observable  than  when  employed  in  deducing  from  the  archi¬ 
tectural  wonders  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  India,  the  amount  of  historical 
evidence  supplied  by  them.  On  this  enchanted  ground  we  follow 
Professor  Ileeren  with  a  fooling  of  security  which  few  men  could 
awaken.  He  treads  with  a  firm  step  where  ordinary  writers 
would  assuredly  fail.  Wliat  is  found,  after  every  witness  has  boon 
invoked  and  questioned,  to  be  uncertiun,  or  only  probable,  he  is 
content  to  leave  as  such,  and  rarely  states  his  conclusions  in  posi¬ 
tive  language  without  arnuiging  so  much  evidence  in  support  ot 
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them  as  fully  to  justify  him  in  adopting;  it.  The  limited  know- 
ledo;e,  the  dominance  of  fancy,  the  love  of  hypothesis,  or  the  im¬ 
patience  of  doubt,  which  would  unfit  the  g;reat  majority,  even 
amon^  clever  scholars,  for  hecomin*^  sound  expositors  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  borne  by  such  objects  to  the  story  of  the  ancient  w’orld,  is 
rarely,  if  ever  perceptible  in  Heeren.  We  must  own  that  when 
placed  by  the  author  amidst  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Persepolis, 
or  Thebes,  we  have  looked  and  listened  with  no  ordinary  interest 
as  he  has  summoned  the  ancient  dead  to  deliver  their  depositions 
concerning;  the  objects  before  us,  and  has  made  the  wTitten  and 
monumental  testimonies  expositors  of  each  other,  and  the  result 
both  a  correction  of  our  errors,  and  an  addition  to  our  knowledg;e. 

In  this  manner,  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  are  made  to  affect 
each  other,  the  attention  of  the  historian  being  directed  to  the 
travels  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  as  not  less  w’orthy  of  study  than 
the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Ctesias ;  to  the  history  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  as  equally  serviceable  on  many  points  with  that  of  the 
History  of  Arrian;  and  to  the  labours  of  Burckhardt  and 
Belzoni,  as  adapted  to  correct  and  enlarg;e  our  view^s  of  ancient 
Egypt,  hardly  less  than  those  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  In 
fact,  the  streng;th  of  Professor  Heeren  consists  mainly  in  this 
vigorous  gnisp  on  all  the  available  means  of  knowledge  connected 
with  his  subject ;  and  in  the  wise  use  which  he  has  made  of  the 
various  contributions  thus  accumulated.  By  this  means,  he  has 
become,  unquestionably,  the  best  historian  of  the  primitive  nations 
of  the  earth  that  fairope  has  to  this  time  produced.  His  volume 
on  (ireece;  his  Manual  on  Ancient  History;  his  European 
States-System;  and  his  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  are  all  based  on 
sound  and  extensive  erudition,  and  pervaded  by  the  sober  and  en¬ 
larged  views  which  characterise  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works. 

In  his  style,  this  author  seldom  aims  at  any  thing  more  than 
to  stjite  his  mejining  clearly,  without  the  use  of  superfluous 
words,  or  the  aid  of  ornament  of  any  kind.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  exhibit  finished  portniitures  of  the  great  men,  or  ot  the  tribes 
and  nations  which  piiss  before  him.  His  descriptions  of  this 
nature  are  brief,  general,  and  commonly  mixed  up  with  other 
matters.  In  this  respect,  he  has  no  part  in  the  genius  of  Plutarch 
or  Tacitus ;  though  there  are  seasons,  particularly  when  his  ima¬ 
gination  is  roused  by  the  presence  of  the  monuments  of  departed 
greatness,  in  w  hich  he  shows  himself  master  of  a  grave  and  manly 
eloquence,  that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wash  he  indulged 
more  frequently.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  much  as  Heeren  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  history,  no  one  of  his  wmrks  is  of  a  narra¬ 
tive  kind.  His  larger  and  smaller  productions  arc  all  of  the 
nature  of  disquisitions  on  history,  rather  tlmn  examples  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  cause  of  this  somewhat  curious  fact  is  not 
difficult  to  be  discovered.  The  w'riter  who  can  speak  of  Shakspeare 
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as  an  object  of  dislike  rather  than  of  interest;  of  the  poetry 
of  Germany,  as  containing  little  wortli  reading ;  and  of  Tasso 
as  the  prince  of  modern  epic  poets,  must  possess  a  structure 
of  mind,  which,  however  admirably  adapted  to  some  departments 
of  historical  investigation,  could  never  have  succeeded  in  imparting 
that  dramatic  interest  to  a  regular  history  on  which  the  highest 
order  of  excellence  in  such  compositions  must  always  dej)end. 
With  all  its  good  qualities  his  mind  is  essentially  didactic.  This 
is  not  so  much  the  case  as  to  endanger  the  permanence  of  lleeren’s 
fame;  but  it  will  limit  the  number  of  his  readers;  while  writers 
more  expert  in  popularising  the  materials  which  he  has  collected, 
will  ere  long  acquire,  by  his  means,  awider  celebrity  than  his  own, 
at  much  less  cost. 

It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  this  author  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  is  now  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  survived  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  divided  the  republic  of  letters  in  Germany 
between  them  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  too,  that  Professor  Heeren,  large  and  secure  as  his 
fame  now  is,  ow’es  very  little  to  the  great  critical  authorities  of 
his  own  country  during  the  former  part  of  his  life.  His  position 
is  the  effect  of  the  self-sustained  enterprise  of  his  own  mind,  and 
of  the  unbiassed  patronage  of  the  public  at  large.  Literature  luis 
its  Toryism  no  less  than  politics,  and  we  must  say  that  we  are 
pleased  whenever  we  see  its  pride  and  heartlessness  defeated, 
whether  it  be  in  the  one  connexion  or  the  other.  It  may  be  that 
this  temper — this  disposition  to  keep  new  pretenders  down, 
especially  if  they  enter  not  at  the  right  door,  and  with  due  obei¬ 
sance,  belongs  to  human  nature,  more  than  to  the  men  of  any 
party  or  country.  But  it  is  not  the  less  hateful  on  that  account, 
and  delighted  should  we  be  if  the  secrets  of  many  an  editorial 
prison-house  were  fully  exposed,  so  that  the  stranglings  in  the 
dark  wdiich  have  been  perpetrated  there  might  be  placed  as  in  the 
light  of  day.  What  an  instructive  tide  might  be  furnished  in 
tliis  shiipe  from  the  earlv  history  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Review,’ 
and  the  recent  history  of  the  ‘  'Times  ’  newspaper !  But  we 
must  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  just  now. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  lieeren’s  works. 
It  will  now’  be  proper  to  make  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  con¬ 
versant  with  them  more  intimately  acquainted  w’ith  their  contents. 
The  earliest  of  this  w’riter’s  piddications,  after  having  emnloyed  his 
learning  with  no  great  effect  on  an  edition  of  the  tclogae  of 
Stobieus,  was  tlie  first  tw’o  volumes  of  the  work  intitled,  ‘llis- 
‘  torical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of 
‘  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.*  These  volumes  treat  of  the 
African  nations.  They  were  published  in  1793.  Since  then 
new  editions  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time,  and  each  has 
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been  an  improvement  on  tlie  former.  We  are  much  gratified 
to  find  that,  a  second  edition  of  the  English  translation  has  been 
called  for,  and  that  to  this  edition  an  interesting  memoir  of 
Professor  Heeren,  witten  by  himself,  is  prefixed.  This  edition  is 
also  otherwise  enriched  by  corrections  and  contributions  made 
expressly  for  it  by  the  author.  The  first  of  these  volumes  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Carthagenians  and  Ethiopians ;  the  second  is 
whollj^  occupied  with  the  Egyptians.  The  account  of  Carthage 
is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  and  embraces  a  description  of  the 
formation  and  condition  of  the  Carthaginian  Dominions  in  Africa ; 
with  a  review  of  their  Foreign  Possessions;  Government;  Public 
Revenue;  Maritime  Commerce;  Land  Trade;  and  War  Forces; 
concluding  with  some  inquiries  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  that  memorable  sUite — the  eldest  daughter  of  Tyre, 
and  the  most  formidable  rival  of  Rome  during  the  age  of  her 
republic.  Of  these  several  chapters,  that  on  the  Government  of 
Carthage  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  it  as  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  usually  conducts  his  investigations. 

It  is  as  follows  that  he  speaks  of  the  sources  whence  our  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  must  be  derived. 

*  Aristotle,  who  possessed  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
constitutions  of  his  age,  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  the  Carthagenian 
government,  that  it  had  at  that  time  undergone  no  very  great  change, 
either  from  the  civil  broils  of  its  citizens,  or  the  usurpation  of  tyrants.^ 
He  justly  considers  this  as  a  pnwf  of  its  judicious  organization  ;  and 
an  inquiry  into  it  would,  on  that  score  alone,  deserve  attention,  even 
if  the  state  with  which  it  is  connected  did  not,  on  so  many  other 
accounts,  justly  claim  it.  To  give,  indeed,  what  the  historical  inquirer 
would  naturally  wish  for,  an  historical  development  of  the  Cartha¬ 
genian  government  throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  republic,  our  want 
of  information  renders  impossible.  But  few  accounts  have  descended 
to  us,  and  even  those  few  we  do  not  make  use  of  without  mistrust. 
The  foreign  historians  of  this  republic  rarely  extend  their  research  into 
its  internal  affairs ;  and  when  they  do,  the  form  of  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  floats  continually  before  their  eyes :  they  compare  silently,  and 
often  imagine  that  they  find  similarity  because  they  look  for  it.  The  names 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  are  given  to  the  Carthagenian,  and,  together 
with  the  name,  its  attributes ;  although  the  nature  of  things  tells  us, 
that  the  corresponding  situation  of  the  magistrates  among  a  commercial 
and  a  warlike  people  must  be  very  different,  ^fhe  inquiry  is  thus 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult,  and  if  we  could  at  all  succeed  in  our 
object,  we  must  not  number  the  authorities  but  weigh  them.  The 
first  place  among  the  historians  is  due,  without  contradiction,  to  Poly¬ 
bius.  He  was  best  acquainted  with  the  constitution,  is  accurate,  and 
the  most  uniform  in  his  expression.  His  authority,  where  we  can 


•  Aristof.  Vnlit.  ii.  1 1. 
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quote  it,  is  in  my  opinion  decisive,  whether  confinned  by  the  agreement 
of  others  or  not.  Diodorus  and  Appian  are  certainly  inferior  to  him, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  Livy  and  Justin.  We  make  use  of  them  only 
where  Polybius  fails  us.  Fortunately,  however,  historians  in  this  part 
of  our  labour  are  not  the  only  source  of  information.  In  addition  to 
these  we  have  Aristotle,  who  in  his  Treatise  on  Politics  has  devoted 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  constitution  of  Carthage.*  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  faithful 
particulars  ;  and  the  following  remarks  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
upon  his  statements.’ 

Having  remarked  that  the  government  of  Carthage,  like  those 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  was  municipal — that  is,  the 
government  of  a  single  city,  over  all  the  towns  or  cities  within 
tne  territory  subject  to  its  sway ;  and  having  show^n  that  the 
opulence  and  power  of  Carthage  were  derived  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree  from  agriculture  and  commerce,  Professor  Heeren  pro¬ 
ceeds  further  to  consider  the  origin  and  character  of  the  elements 
by  which  its  political  constitution  >vas  distinguished. 

*  The  government  of  Carthage  was  the  w’ork  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stances.  An  express  legislation,  by  which  the  rights  and  relations  of 
the  constitutiomd  authorities  were  defined,  is  no  wdiere  mentioned 
And  if  we  consider  this  rightly,  it  will  immediately  appear  that  no¬ 
thing  was  more  firmly  established,  or  accurately  determined,  in  tlie 
Carthagenian  constitution,  than  in  the  Roman  ;  consequently,  the 
goveniment  could  not  come  to  maturity  at  once.  Probably,  therefore, 
the  constitution  was  perfected  by  degrees,  chiefly  by  internal  broils,  of 
which  some  slight  traces  are  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  state : 
custom  and  usage  was  the  sanction  which  made  it  legal.  A  monarchicid 
government  is  usually  given  to  Carthage  at  its  foundation ;  this  after- 
w’ards  l)ecame  changed,  we  know  not  how  or  when,  into  a  republic. 
That  this  really  happened  is  stated,  though  only  incidentally,  by 
Aristotle.  This  opinion,  however,  only  rests  upon  an  uncertain  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  a  queen  Dido,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  princess  of  unlimited  authority.  Rut  without  doubt  Carthage 
adopted,  after  the  custom  of  all  tlie  colonies  of  ancient  times,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  her  parent  state  ;  and  notwithstanding  she  might  give  her- 


•  Arist.  Polit,  ii.  11.  How  much  better  still  should  we  have  been  informed 
if  his  la.*Jt  ‘Treatise  on  Governments*  had  l)een  preserved  !  That  of  Carthage 
was  explmned  therein.  In  his  politics  this  was  not  his  object,  hut  only  to 
show  how  far  the  Carthagenian  constitution  corresponded  with  the  advance, 
which  man, ‘according  to  his  system,  may  make  towards  a  good 'government. 
A  complete  and  detailed  explanation  of  it  cannot  therefore  be  expected.  The 
treatise  of  Tiieodorcs  Mktochita,  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
irip*  «ai  rf}c  a{rr»}v  iroXirtiac  was  not  published  till  after  the 

third  edition  of  this  work,  in  his  MinceUauea  philowphica  et  historica,  Grtpcf, 
I  Apt,  1821  ;  and  reprinted  and  cx]>lained  by  Professor  Klvor,  at  the  end  of 
\i\B  Arutoteiei  de  Politia  Cnrthaginien/tium.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  an 
investigation  as  a  character  of  the  Cartliagenian  government,  mostly  from 
known  sources,  yet  altogether  without  new  matter. 
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self  what  were  called  kinjjs,  yet,  as  will  l)e  seen  under  the  head  of 
Phanecia,  this  j^overnment  was  by  no  means  despotic. 

‘  However  this  may  have  l>een,  all  accounts  agree  that  an  aristocracy 
arose,  which  st>on  obtained  that  strength  and  solidity  which  form  the 
striking  feature  of  that  kind  of  government,  distinguished,  however, 
by  many  institutions  peculiar  to  itself. 

*  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  Roman  wars,  it  remained  unshaken,  two  attempts  to  overthrow  it 
passing  over  with  little  or  no  effect.  The  foreign  policy  of  Carthage 
was  the  counterpart  of  her  domestic  government.  While  the  latter 
remained  firmly  established,  the  former  remained  equally  secure.  The 
constant  prosecution  of  the  same  plans  for  many  centuries,  a  willing 
limitation  of  her  conquests,  and  a  moderation  even  in  the  midst  of  for¬ 
tune,  are  all  characteristic  features  of  a  temperate  aristocracy,  and  are 
incompatible  with  a  democratic  government.  The  ])revailing  projects 
remained  as  it  were  hereditary  in  the  ruling  families  ;  and  as  these 
became  changed  by  the  wars  with  Rome,  a  reaction  upon  the  internal 
relation  of  the  state  followed,  as  an  almost  unavoidable  consequence, 
for  they  were  too  closely  connected  not  to  he  mutually  influenced  by 
each  other.  The  all-dissolving  hand  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
national  character  by  avarice  and  immoderate  wealth,  helped  also  to 
effect  this  change ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  the  careful  and  hustling 
activity  of  aristocratic  policy  \vould  have  found  means  to  prop  up  the 
tottering  fabric  of  the  state,  if  the  internal  slu>cks  had  not  been  assisted 
by  violence  from  without.’ — pp.  1 10 — 113. 

What  then  was  the  nature  of  that  aristocracy  from  whose 
clmracteristic  steadiness,  moderation,  and  activity,  our  Author, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  expected  so 
much  ?  It  was  an  aristocracy  consisting,  not  in  an  hereditary 
nobility,  but  in  a  number  of  optimate  families, 

*  The  number  of  these  families  cannot  now  he  ascertained  with 
anything  like  certainty  ;  it  could  not  always  have  Iweii  the  same ;  hut 
it  is  evident  that  sometimes  a  single  family  maintained  for  a  long 
period  so  high  a  degree  of  authority  that  the  generals  and  principal 
magistrates  were  taken  chiefly  from  it.  The  house  of  IVIago,  the  first 
Carthagenian  conqueror  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  affords  a  striking 
example  of  this.  From  the  genealogy  of  this  house,  so  far  as  it  can 
now  he  collected  from  the  fragments  which  remain  of  ancient  writers, 
it  is  clear  that  for  at  least  four  generations,  (a  full  century,  if  not 
more,)  it  gave  generals  to  Carthage ;  and  even  the  repeated  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  some  of  its  members  did  u(»t  take  from  it  this  privilege. 

‘  But,  however  great  the  |K)wer  and  influence  of  such  families  might 
have  been,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  government  never 
became  a  pure  aristocracy,  hut  always  contained  a  mixture  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  though  that  democracy  was  very  limited.  Both  Polybius  and 
Aristotle  agree  in  placing  the  government  of  Carthage  among  the 
mixed  forms,  although  the  aristocratic  element  predominated.  A  closer 
inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
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senate,  concerning  the  magistrates  and  their  business,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  will  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
internal  organization  of  the  state/ — pp.  115,  116. 

These  inquiries  are  all  ably  prosecuted,  and,  as  the  result,  Car¬ 
thage  appears  before  us  with  the  entire  frame  of  a  republic,  not 
based  upon  democracy,  but  including  it,  and  bearing  a  near  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  government  of  Sparta  from  the  first,  and  to  the 
government  of  Rome  from  the  time  when  her  Plebs  began  to 
divide  the  offices  and  the  control  of  the  state  with  the  Patricians. 

In  Africa,  if  we  except  the  slight  footing  obtained  by  the 
Greek  colonists  on  its  north-eastern  coast,  nothing  approaching 
to  a  republican  form  of  government  has  ever  been  known  except 
at  Carthage.  And  there,  it  not  only  existed,  but  acquired  root 
and  strength  for  ages,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  among  a  people  of 
Asiatic  origin,  witliout  any  apparent  mixture  of  European  blood, 
or  any  other  influence  than  that  which  grew  up  along  with  them 
as  industrious,  ingenious,  and  enterprising  colonists.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe,  if  we  pass  by  the  Moslems  of  8j)ain,  commerce 
hits  every  wliere  been  the  harbinger  of  freedom.  It  was  thus  in 
Itidy,  and  among  the  Ilanse  towns  of  Germany,  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Age.  It  gave  to  the  United  Provinces  the  boldness  to  assert 
their  liberty,  and  the  strength  to  rehain  it.  The  government  of 
Fnince  could  not  become  wholly  despotic  until  the  commercial 
spirit  of  her  Protestant  population  was  either  crushed  or  exiled. 
And  among  ourselves,  our  House  of  Commons  has  been  powerful, 
and  popular  freedom  secure,  in  proportion  to  our  commercial 
prosperity.  In  the  wake  of  commerce  you  find  wealth,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  augmented  sources  of  rational  indulgence,  and  with 
much  of  the  power  necessary  to  realise  such  objects,  there  then 
comes  a  natural  solicitude  to  secure  the  person  and  the  property 
of  the  worthy  from  all  wrong.  It  woulcl  be  easy  to  show  that 
similar  causes  operated  to  produce  similar  results  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  they  nowhere  seem  so  powerful  as  in  Carthage, 
where  they  appear  to  triumph  over  climate,  and  even  nature  itself. 
With  such  a  fact  before  us,  is  it  well  to  conclude  that  the  children 
of  Asia  must  be  for  ever  the  victims  of  despotism  ?  We  are  a 
little  surprised  thiit  a  point  of  so  much  interest  in  relation  to  the 
probable  or  possible  history  of  the  species,  should  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  humane  sagacity  of  Professor  Heeren. 

\\  e  could  w’illingly  detain  our  readers  at  much  length  amid  the 
scenes,  and  the  races  of  people,  to  which  these  volumes  relate ; 
but  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  every  thing  we  have  said  in 
praise  of  tlie  w'orks  of  this  ‘Author  in  general,  applies  wnth  the 
strictest  truth  to  these  investigations  concerning  the  ancient 
African  nations  ;  and  not  less  so  to  the  three  volumes  w’hich  em¬ 
brace  the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  India. 
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In  the  volumes  last  mentioned^  questions  of  the  kind  discussed 
in  the  chapters  on  Carthage,  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Scythians,  Babylonians,  Phsenecians,  Persians,  and  Indians.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  is  touclied  u})on  only  incidentiilly.  But  the 
Author  owes  much  in  this  department  of  his  labors  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  and  in  return  has  done  much,  apparently  without 
design,  to  demonstrate  their  unrivalled  antiquity  and  truth.  In 
vain  does  he  search  for  any  documents  like  them  among  the 
archives  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  great  empires  of  the  h2ast.  The 
father  of  history  in  Greece  was  al)out  contemporary  with  the  last 
of  the  prophets  in  Judea;  and  all  written  testimony  in  the  eastern 
world  prior  to  that  time  is  limited  to  a  few  fragments  of  very 
recent  origin,  which  serve  rather  to  irritate  than  gratify  the 
ciiriasity  of  the  historian.  When  the  fragments  adverted  to  are 
considered,  together  with  the  information  conveyed  by  the  Greek 
writers  from  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  architectural  monuments  which  have  survived  to 
our  own  day,  wx  see  that  a  state  of  society  existed  in  the  East  at 
tliat  period,  in  every  respect  of  the  sort  w  hich  the  sacred  WTiters 
describe.  But  if  the  stream  is  to  be  traced  far  back  toward  its 
fountain,  the  inquirer  must  not  hope  for  a  single  oriental  scribe, 
apfirt  from  the  school  of  the  prophets,  as  the  companion  of  his 
journey.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Was  there  anything  in 
the  political  or  intellectual  character  of  the  Jews,  to  have  placed 
them,  in  this  manner,  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  advance  of 
the  pow’erful  empires  which  rose  and  fell  in  succession  at  their 
side  ?  The  phenomenon  admits  of  but  one  explanation. 

Much  do  we  wish  that  those  who  ‘arc  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel,’  were  more  familiar  with  studies  of  this  nature  than 
is  their  w^ont.  The  tendency  of  such  reading  would  be  to  nerve 
their  ow’ii  confidence  in  the  cause  to  w  hich  they  are  devoted,  and 
to  qualify  them  for  acting  wdth  greater  efficiency  in  its  behalf. 
In  short,  we  know  of  few  studies  carrying  witli  them  a  greater 
promise  of  utility  to  the  dissenting  minister  than  the  study  of 
nistory—particularly  as  relating  to  the  great  question  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  dissenting  church,  talk  of  it  as  we  may,  is  an 
ecclesiastical  republic,  demanding  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
from  him  wdio  would  preside  over  it  w’isely,  wdiich  is  not  likely  to 
be  supplied  by  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  hour.  Similar  social 
relations,  are  found  to  produce  similar  effects  on  all  men ;  and  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  man  w  ill  judge  best  of  human 
nature  under  the  influence  of  any  given  circumstances,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  mark  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  upon 
it  in  a  multitude  of  cases  before?  To  deny  this  would  be  to  say 
that  men  are  not  cjipable  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
w  hich  would  be  the  next  good  thing  to  saying  that  they  arc  not 
capable  of  profiting  by  their  ow’ii. 
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Professor  Heeren’s  volume  on  Greece  consists,  in  common 
with  tliose  already  mentioned,  of  a  number  of  Essiiys,  on  so  many 
separate  subjects  included  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  country 
to  which  it  relates.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  our  Author’s 
W'orks  that  miule  its  appearance  in  the  English  lanjj^uajre.  In 
the  variety  and  accuracy  of  its  learning,  and  in  the  principle  and 
feeling  which  it  every  where  exhibits,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  book 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  writer.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  inspiration  in  the  theme  which  sometimes  raises  the  Author 
above  his  ordinary  level.  We  know  of  no  single  volume  on 
Greece  exhibiting  so  much  erudition,  and  containing,  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  adapted  to  interest  every  class  of  readers. 

The  Manuals  of  Professor  Ileeren,  the  one  on  Ancient  History 
to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  other  on  Modern 
Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  have  been  more 
extensively  translated,  and,  in  consequence,  w^e  must  sup])ose, 
much  more  read  than  any  of  his  more  finished  works.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  this  is  the  fact,  inasmuch  iis  it  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  study  of  history,  not  for  matter  of  idle 
show,  but  as  a  science,  and  for  purposes  of  utility,  is  becoming 
prevalent  over  great  part  of  Europe. 

The  object  of  these  works  is  to  present  the  great  facts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  different  sections  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  in  a 
compressed  and  lucid  form ;  and,  still  more,  to  point  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  those  primary  and  secondary  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  he  is  to  fill  up  the  somewhat  bare  but  vigorous 
outline  wdiich  has  been  laid  before  him.  They  are  not  books  to 
be  read  through  at  once,  or  alone,  as  though  sutficient  of  them¬ 
selves  to  impart  satisfactory  views  concerning  any  one  of  the  many 
subjects  on  which  they  touch.  Their  object  is  not  so  much  to 
communiccite  know  ledge,  as  to  show  how  it  may  be  acquired ;  and 
if  they  may  be  said  to  perform  something  of  the  office  of  a  tutor 
or  guide,  it  is  only  in  relation  to  this  limited  object.  It  is  not 
completeness  of  information,  therefore,  nor  is  it — w’hich  is  of 
mucn  more  imporUince — the  capacity  for  reasoning  w'ell  upon  the 
facts  of  history,  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  books. 
Their  value,  liowever,  in  their  own  sphere,  is  very  great.  In  this 
country,  history  has  been  so  little  a  matter  of  real  study,  even 
with  the  more  educated  classes,  that  publications  of  this  nature 
are  hardly  kiiowai  among  us.  In  (lermany  they  abound,  and,  in 
fact,  have  become  so  common  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  of  in- 
(lifferent  merit,  and  might  be  w’ell  dispensed  with.  But  such 
works,  and  tlie  best  of  their  kind,  will  ere  long  be  in  request  even 
ill  England.  In  the  curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate  of  the  London  University,  History,  at  length, 
has  its  place  as  a  fixed  and  separate  branch  of  educjition  ;  and  we 
have  heard  that  the  students  who  presented  themselves  for 
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matriculation,  from  University  College,  and  King’s  College, 
during  the  past  month,  were  examined  on  this  subject  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  men  of  much  longer  standing  in  the  old  Universities 
would  not  have  deemed  themselves  competent  to  sustain.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  the  improved  spirit  of  the  younger  Institur 
tion  will  operate  as  a  principle  of  regeneration  on  the  older. 
Contemptuous  talk  about  sucli  things,  as  novelties  soon  to  die 
away,  will  not  suffice  to  meet  this  movement. 

Beside  the  works  to  which  we  have  adverted,  Professor 
Heeren  is  the  Author  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  the 
principal  of  which  are  under  the  following  titles : — Miscellaneous 
Historical  Pieces,  in  3  vols. ;  on  the  Method  of  Preserving  the 
Nationality  of  Conquered  States ;  Development  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Crusades  upon  Europe  ;  on  the  Influence  of  the  Normans  on 
the  French  Language  and  Poetry;  on  the  Colonization  of  Egypt, 
and  its  probable  consequences  to  Europe ;  the  Influence  of  the 
German  Federation  upon  Europe ;  on  the  Historical  Value  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives;  History  of  the  Civil  Commotions  under  the 
Gracchi ;  Five  Archeological  and  Antiquarian  Tracts  ;  History  of 
Classical  Literature  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  Biographical  and 
Literary  Memoirs ;  Memoirs  of  German  Historians ;  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Politics  of 
Europe ;  on  the  Influence  of  Political  Theories  on  Europe ;  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British  Continental  Interests.  Of 
these  Pieces  the  last  three  only  have  been  translated  into  our 
language.  They  form  a  volume  w  hich  no  historical  student  can 
read  without  interest  and  advantage. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
works  of  so  voluminous  an  Author  without  meeting  wdth  some 
tilings  which  w’e  deem  erroneous,  and  more  that  we  think  might 
be  amended.  But  matters  of  this  sort  are  so  much  the  exception, 
and,  in  general,  so  little  likely  to  be  very  iniurious,  that  we  have 
felt  no  disposition  to  dwell  upon  them.  To  Mr.  Talboys,  the 
intelligent  translator  of  a  considerable  part  of  these  Works,  and 
the  spirited  publisher  of  the  whole  of  them,  the  thanks  of  the 
British  public  are  eminently  due.  W  e  trust  that  he  will  not 
lack  encouragement  in  his  liberal  efforts  to  make  the  treasures  of 
German  liteniture  still  further  accessible  to  the  English  student. 
WTen  are  the  tw’o  remaining  volumes  of  Wachsmuth’s  Antiqui¬ 
ties  to  make  their  appearance  ?  We  defer  our  review  of  tliat 
W^ork,  and  of  Herman's  volume  on  the  same  subject,  until  both 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader.  We  are  ready 
to  do  what  W’e  can  tow^ard  making  our  countrymen  aw'are  of  w’hat 
our  neighbours  have  been  doing  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  while 
we  have  been  comparatively  asleep. 


Art.  II.  The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV,  Illus^ 
t rated  in  a  Series  of  Letters  between  Dr,  John  Pelf  Resident  Am- 
*  bassador  with  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  Sir  Samuel  Morland  ;  Sir  U  m, 
Lockhart  ;  Mr,  Secretary  Thurloe.  ;  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,  Edited  by 
Rohert  V’augiian,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
in  University  College,  London.  With  an  Introduction  on  the 
Character  <»f  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Times.  Two  volumes.  8vo. 
London:  Henry  Colburn.  1838. 

TT  is  not  onr  intention  in  the  present  article  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
^  sion  of  the  numerous  points,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
character  and  administration  of  Cromwell.  A  fitter  opportunity 
for  this  will  be  afforded  when  we  notice,  as  we  purpose  to  do  ere 
long,  Mr.  Forster’s  recently  published  Life  of  the  Protector. 
The  appearance  of  this  volume  will  enable  us  to  investigate  at 
some  length,  the  complex  elements  of  a  character,  as  yet  but  little 
understoiMl,  and  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  debating  ground  on 
which  hostile  factions  have  siicrificed  the  truth  of  history,  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  respective  theories.  In  the  meantime,  and 
as  no  inappropriate  introduction  to  such  an  investigation,  we  in¬ 
troduce  tlie  present  volumes  to  our  readers.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  pre¬ 
vious  labors  in  the  department  of  English  history  are  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic.  His  life  of  Wycliffe  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  wiped  away  the  disgrace  from  English  literature 
of  having  overlooked,  or  but  partially  appreciated,  the  labors  of 
the  ‘Morning  Star*  of  our  reformation.  Few  books  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  display  greater  laboriousness  of  research,  or  a  more 
thorough  and  sifting  investigation  of  all  authorities  bearing  on 
their  subject.  Destitute  of  attraction  to  the  indolent  and  unre¬ 
flecting  reader,  it  constitutes  a  rich  and  invaluable  depository  of 
all  which  can  throw  light  on  the  character,  opinions,  and  ministry 
of  this  early  reformer.  ‘  The  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  IVnasty,* 
though  less  distinguished  by  originality  of  research  than  ‘The  Life 
of  Wycliffe,*  was  an  equally  valuable,  and  still  more  attractive  con¬ 
tribution,  to  our  historical  literature.  Displaying  the  same  patient 
investigation  and  honesty  of  judgment,  it  meted  out,  with  an 
even  hand,  the  praise  and  blame  which  are  due  to  the  several 
parties  whose  struggles  it  records.  The  great  value  of  the  book 
is  in  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  Author  to  do  justice  to  all;  nei¬ 
ther  sparing  censure  when  his  friends  are  in  fault,  nor  withholding 
praise  from  whatever  is  commendable  among  his  opponents.  No 
attendve  reader  of  ‘The  Stuart  Dynasty*  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
intimate  acqumntance  of  the  Author  with  all  veritable  documents 
bearing  on  the  illustration  of  the  times  he  describes.  Much 
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more  might  hav'e  been  nuuie  of  this  knowledge  on  his  title-page, 
hut  Dr,  Vaughan  was  too  upright  an  historian  to  permit  any  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  to  mould  his  narrative.  A  siifer  and  better 
book  cannot  be  put  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  young  men. 
Free  from  the  faults  of  our  common  histories,  it  does  justice  to 
the  puritans  and  commonwealth-men  without  betraying  an  insen¬ 
sibility  to  their  faults. 

The  present  volumes  are  distinct  from  both  these  Works, — con¬ 
sisting,  with  the  exception  of  the  Introduction,  which  extends  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  of  letters  printed  trom  the  I.^ins- 
downe  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

‘The  value  of  such  documents/  Dr.  Vaughan  remarks  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  ‘  to  the  historian  will  be  at  once  admitted.  They  have  their 
place  among  his  safest  guides  ;  and  are  indispensable  if  his  narrative  is 
to  be  characterized  by  accuracy,  fulness,  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  times 
which  it  is  meant  to  describe.  Communications  made  in  the  confi¬ 
dential  freedom  proper  between  parties  alike  initiated  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  state  policy,  often  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
springs  of  the  most  memorable  proceedings,  and  tlie  alleged  grounds  of 
tliein ;  and  furnish  such  illustrations  of  individual  character,  as  are 
rarely  supplied  by  the  conduct  of  men  while  acting  on  the  open  stage 
of  public  afifairs.’ — p.  i. 

The  Editor’s  Introduction  supplies  an  able  sketch  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  statesmen  who  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate. 
They  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  party  alliances 
and  views,  and  are  severally  assigned  their  measure  of  praise  and 
blame  according  to  their  deserts.  They  are  grouped  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill,  so  as  to  combine  the  distinctness  and  force  of  in¬ 
dividual  sketches,  with  the  comprehensive  range  of  general  his¬ 
tory.  A  more  vivid  impression  is  thus  produced, — the  reader  is 
better  informed,  and  carries  away  with  him  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  times  and  of  the  temper  of  dififerent  men 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  more  general  description.  The 
political  portraitures  thus  drawn  are  in  immediate  and  obvious 
subserviency  to  Dr.  Vaughan’s  main  design. 

*  In  judging,*  he  remarks,  ‘of  the  times  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the 
nature  of  that  genius  which  gave  him  the  ascendency  to  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  attained,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  should  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  men  who 
acted  ^vith  most  effect  on  both  sides  during  the  civil  war.  It  was 
Cromwell,  greatly  more  than  any  other  man,  who  subdued  the  one 
party  in  this  memorable  contest ;  and  we  know  that  he  lived  to  super- 
seile  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  other.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men  over  whom  be  exercised  this  species  of  mastery,  belongs 
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histury  as  the  iuuneiliate  steps  by  which  he  gained  the 
auccat^ve  stages  of  liis  j)ower.’ — V'ol.  I.,  p.  xxviii. 

•  r 

t  We  are  glad  to  perceive  tliat  the  character  of  Pym  is  vindi¬ 
cated  trom  the  charge  of  criminal  intimacy  witli  Lady  Carlisle, 

Sireferred^apunst  him  by  the  royalist  libellers  of  his  day.  Mr, 
^orster,  iii  his  Life  of  Pym,  leaves  tlie  matter  in  some  degree  of 
doubt,  but  our  Author,  with  much  more  propriety,  rejects  it  as 
utterly  unwortliy  of  credit. 

*  The  beiiutiful  Lady  Carlisle,’  he  remarks,  ‘  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Northuml>erlaiul,  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  a  numerous  class 
of  females  who  meddled  considerably  in  that  age  with  political  intrigue. 
To  gratify  her  passion  for  such  meddling,  this  lady  had  cultivated  the 
friendship  c»f  Strafford,  and  she  afterwards,  for  the  same  object,  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Pym.  That  her  intimacy  with  either  of  these 
great  men  was  formed  with  any  impure  intenti(»n,  w  ill  not  be  supposed 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  wdth  the  little  we  know  concerning  the 
history  of  tliat  singular  w'oman.  Scandal,  how'cver,  of  this  sort,  was 
insinuaUHl  at  the  time ;  hut  that  it  w’as  not  credited  hy  Baxter,  is 
manifest  fn>m  the  confidence  with  w’hich  that  strict  divine  has  s]>oken 
of  the  religious  character  of  this  jiatriot,  assigning  him  a  jilace  with 
Lord  Bnaike,  in  the  lx‘tter  commonwealth  of  the  skies.  Pym  expired 
giving  expression  to  sentiments  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  solier 
Christianity,  and  an  enlightened  patriotism.’ — ib.,  Ixiii. 

The  Editor’s  main  subject  in  bis  Introduction  is  Cromwell 
himself ;  and  his  vindication  of  the  Protector,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  all  points  to  our  mind,  is  entitled  to  much  respect. 
We  w'aive  discussion  at  present,  and  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
than  ijresent  our  readers  with  tw’o  or  three  extracts  illustrative  of 
Dr.  V  aughan’s  views.  The  part  taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  01 the  king  luis  been  commonly  represented  by  our  histo¬ 
rians  as  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  criminal  transactions  of  his 
life.  We  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  facts  of  history  are 
ill  our  favor.  During  the  monarch’s  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  under  tlie  charge  of  the  army,  negociations  w’ere  set  on 
foot  by  Cromw’ell  mid  Ireton,  the  object  of  which  wjis  his  restora¬ 
tion,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  It  is 
sheer  folly  to  deny,  as  many  of  our  writers  do,  the  sincerity  of 
tlie  future  protector  in  these  negociations.  He  was  never  deluded 
by  the  visionary  bo|>es  of  the  republicans,  and  was  as  yet  free 
from  the  taint  of  a  dishonorable  ambition,  llierc  is  every  reason 
therefore  to  believe,  that  he  was  honestly  concerned  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  scliemc,  and  that  its  success  W’as  prevented 
solely  by  tlie  infatuation  of  the  king.  Charles  believed  himself 
to  be  more  essentuil  to  his  foes  than  tliey  w  ere  to  liim,  and  was 
in  coiisequeiico  perpetually  endeavoring  to  play  them  off  against 
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each  other.  *  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can/  remarked 
the  short-sighted  monarch  to  I  re  ton  ;  whose  brief  and  significant 
reply,  uttered  with  the  usual  honesty  and  plain  dealing  oi  his  cha¬ 
racter,  ought  to  have  admonished  Charles  of  the  perilous  ground 
he  stood  on.  ‘If  your  majesty,’  said  Ireton,  ‘have  game  to 
‘  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.  ’ 
But  in  the  meantime  the  army  became  dissatisfied.  When  the 
monarch's  intrigues  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and  other 
parties  were  known,  the  military  clamoured  against  their  general, 
and  began  to  credit  reports  of  his  having  sold  himself  to  Charles. 
His  own  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  his  power,  was  perilled,  and 
a  change  of  policy  was  in  consequence  inevitable.  This  is  tlie 
only  correct  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
in  the  following  passage. 

‘  So  great  were  the  jealousy  and  resentment  called  forth  by  this 
means  among  the  soldiery,  that,  at  length,  all  idea  of  a  secure  |)eace, 
founded  uj)on  the  king’s  restoration,  on  any  terms,  was  completely 
alKindoned  in  that  quarter.  The  officers  who  had  shown  themselves 
most  concerned  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  liecame  objects  of  great 
suspicion  and  disaffection  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  particular,  found  himself 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  either  moving  on  with  the  wave,  which 
no  man  had  jH)wer  to  resist,  and  so  of  becoming  a  ])arty  to  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  else  of  relinquishing  all  connexion  with  the  army, — which 
would  have  been  to  leave  his  own  fate,  and  the  great  interests  for 
which  the  war  had  l)een  waged,  in  the  hands  of  men,  from  whose  un¬ 
controlled  ascendency  his  ow'ii  l)etter  discernment  could  augur  nothing 
but  confusion,  we.akness,  and  the  return  of  the  old  royalists  to  power. 
He  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  while  the  army,  and  the  fragment  of  a 
parliament  which  remained,  included  many  able  and  honest  men,  there 
was  no  one  mind  among  them  capable  of  checking  and  balancing  the 
elements  of  rival  parties,  so  as  to  hold  out  any  soln^r  promise  of  harmony 
and  stability.  The  course  of  events  proved  that  the  only  man  at  all 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position  was  himself ;  and  this  fact, 
so  palpable  to  us,  could  not  have  IxHm  altogether  l)eyond  the  reach  of 
his  own  sagacity. 

‘  I’iVen  in  such  a  case,  if  we  supjKKse  him  to  have  l)een  |>ersuaded 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  a  much  heavier  penalty  than  the 
king  had  justly  incurred,  a  mind  of  faultless  virtue  would  have  refused 
to  liecome  a  party  to  the  indicting  of  such  a  ])uni8hment.  But  where 
is  the  man  whose  moral  aptitudes  have  never  listened  to  those  subtle 
j)roce8ses  of  thought  which  relate  to  what  is  called  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  who  has  not,  as  the  consetjuence,  allowed  decisions  appi^aring  to  be 
those  of  a  strict  rectitude,  to  l)e  softened  by  the  induence  of  considera¬ 
tions  regarded  as  carrying  w'ith  them  the  weight  of  a  great  moral  expe¬ 
diency  ?  Where  is  the  bosom  whose  arcana  of  motives  will  admit  of 
a  sifting  of  this  sort,  even  when  the  matters  which  occur  to  test 
them  are  things  far  below  a  man’s  lilH*rty  or  life,  a  nation’s  freedom 
and  happiness  ?  But  w’e  have  still  to  learn,  that  the  reasoning  con¬ 
cerning  the  Rl)s<»lute  justice  of  the  pn»ceediiigs  against  the  king, 
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history  os  the  imineiliute  steps  by  which  he  gained  tiio 
iiuccas^ve  stages  of  his  power.’ — V^ul.  1.,  p.  xxviii. 

ve  Jglad  to  perceive  that  the  character  of  Pym  is  viiidi- 
‘c^teil  Ifrbin.^tlie^  charge  of  criminal  intimacy  witli  Lady  Carlisle, 
prefeired  araiust  him  by  the  royalist  libellers  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  nis  Life  of  Pym,' leaves  the  matter  in  some  degree  of 
doul>t,|  but  our  Author,  with  much  more  propriety,  rejects  it  as 
utterly  unwortliy  of  credit. 

*  The  beautiful  Lady  Carlisle,’  he  remarks,  ‘sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Northuml)erlniul,  was  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  a  numerous  class 
of  females  who  meddled  considerably  in  that  age  with  jwditical  intrigue. 
To  gratify  her  passion  for  such  meddling,  this  lady  had  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Strafford,  and  she  afterwards,  for  the  same  object,  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Pym.  That  her  intimacy  with  either  of  these 
great  men  was  formed  with  any  impure  intention,  will  not  be  supposed 
hy  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  little  we  know  concerning  the 
history  of  that  singular  woman.  Scandal,  however,  of  this  sort,  was 
insinuaUnl  at  the  time ;  but  that  it  was  not  credited  by  Baxter,  is 
manifest  from  the  contidence  with  which  that  strict  divine  has  sjwken 
of  the  religious  character  of  this  patriot,  assigning  him  a  place  with 
Lord  Brooke,  in  the  blotter  commonwealth  of  the  skies.  Pym  expired 
giving  expression  to  sentiments  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  sober 
Christianity,  and  an  enlightened  patriotism.’ — ib.,  Ixiii. 


The  Editor’s  main  subject  in  bis  Introduction  is  Cromw’ell 
himself ;  and  his  vindication  of  the  Protector,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  all  points  to  our  mind,  is  entitled  to  much  respect. 
We  w^aive  discussion  at  present,  and  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
than  present  our  readers  with  two  or  three  extracts  illustrative  of 
Dr.  V  aughan’s  views.  The  part  biken  by  Cromwell  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  king  luis  been  commonly  represented  by  our  histo¬ 
rians  as  one  of  tlie  darkest  and  most  criminal  transactions  of  bis 
life.  We  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  facts  of  history  are 
ill  our  favor.  During  the  monarch’s  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  under  the  charge  of  the  army,  negociations  were  set  on 
foot  by  Cromwell  mul  Ireton,  the  object  of  wliich  wjis  his  restora¬ 
tion,  under  certain  conditions,  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  It  is 
sheer  folly  to  deny,  Jis  many  of  our  writers  do,  the  sincerity  of 
tlie  future  protector  in  these  negociations.  He  was  never  deluded 
by  the  visionary  hopes  of  the  republicans,  and  was  as  yet  free 
from  the  taint  of  a  dishonorable  ambition.  ITiere  is  every  reason 
therefore  to  believe,  that  he  was  honestly  concerned  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  scheme,  and  that  its  success  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  infatuation  of  the  king.  Charles  believed  himself 
to  be  n\ore  esscntuil  to  bis  foes  than  they  were  to  Iiim,  and  was 
in  consequence  perpetually  endeavoring  to  play  them  off  against 
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each  other.  ‘  1  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I  can,’  remarked 
the  short-sighted  monarch  to  I  re  ton  ;  whose  brief  and  significant 
reply,  uttered  with  the  usual  honesty  and  plain  dealing  ot  his  cha¬ 
racter,  ought  to  have  admonished  Charles  of  the  perilous  ground 
he  stood  on.  ‘  If  your  majesty,’  said  Ireton,  ‘  have  game  to 
‘  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.  ’ 
Hut  in  the  meantime  the  army  became  dissatisfied.  When  the 
monarch’s  intrigues  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and  other 
parties  w^ere  known,  the  military  clamoured  against  their  general, 
and  began  to  credit  reports  of  his  having  sold  himself  to  Charles. 
His  own  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  his  power,  was  perilled,  and 
a  change  of  policy  wjis  in  consequence  inevitable.  This  is  the 
only  correct  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  well  put  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
in  the  following  passage. 

‘  So  great  were  the  jealousy  and  resentment  called  forth  by  this 
means  among  the  soldiery,  that,  at  length,  all  idea  of  a  secure  |)eace, 
founded  ujxm  the  king’s  restoration,  on  any  terms,  was  completely 
almndoned  in  that  quarter.  The  officers  who  had  shown  themselves 
most  concerned  to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  liecame  objects  of  great 
suspicion  and  disaffection  ;  and  Cromwell,  in  particular,  found  himself 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  either  moving  on  with  the  wave,  which 
no  man  had  |H)wer  to  resist,  and  so  of  becoming  a  ])arty  to  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  else  of  relinquishing  all  connexion  with  the  army, — which 
would  have  been  to  leave  his  own  fate,  and  the  great  interests  for 
which  the  war  had  l)een  waged,  in  the  hands  of  men,  from  whose  un¬ 
controlled  ascendency  his  own  better  discernment  could  augur  nothing 
but  confusion,  weakness,  and  the  return  of  the  old  royalists  to  power, 
lie  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  while  the  army,  and  the  fragment  of  a 
parliament  which  remained,  included  many  able  and  honest  men,  there 
was  no  one  mind  among  them  capable  of  checking  and  balancing  the 
elements  of  rival  parties,  so  as  to  hold  out  any  sober  promise  of  hannony 
and  stability.  The  course  of  events  proved  that  the  only  man  at  all 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  such  a  position  was  himself ;  and  this  fact, 
so  palpable  to  us,  could  not  have  lHH?n  altogether  l)eyond  the  reach  of 
his  own  sagacity. 

‘  Hven  in  such  a  case,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  l)een  persuaded 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  a  much  heavier  penalty  than  the 
king  laid  justly  incurred,  a  mind  of  faultless  virtue  would  have  refused 
to  liecome  a  party  to  the  inflicting  of  such  a  punishment.  But  where 
is  the  man  whose  moral  aptitudes  have  never  listened  to  those  subtle 
jirocesses  of  thought  which  relate  to  what  is  called  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  who  has  not,  as  the  consequence,  allowed  decisions  appcniring  to  be 
those  of  a  strict  rectitude,  to  be  softened  by  the  influence  of  considera. 
tions  regarded  as  carrying  with  them  the  weight  of  a  ^eat  moral  expe¬ 
diency  Where  is  the  bosom  whose  arcana  of  motives  will  admit  of 
a  sifting  of  this  sort,  even  when  the  matters  which  occur  to  test 
them  are  things  far  below  a  man’s  *libt‘rty  or  life,  a  nation’s  freedom 
and  happiness  ?  But  we  have  still  to  learn,  that  the  reasoning  con¬ 
cerning  the  nbwdute  justice  of  the  proceedings  against  the  king, 
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which  satiftfied  aucli  men  as  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  were  not  in  the 
end  Riitisfactorv  to  Cromwell.  •  We  only  know  that  for  some  tiirn*,  as 
the  effect  of  his  larj^r  views  on  the  subject,  he  l)etrayed  more  hesiu- 
tiun  in  relation  to  it  than  many  of  his  colleagues.* 

— ib.,  pp.  Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii. 

The  influence  of  the  Protector’s  policy  on  the  reputation  t)f 
England  amongst  foreign  States  is  thus  described,  and  may  well 
shame  the  men  who  bearing  the  English  name,  can  laud  the  times 
of  the  Restoration,  and  calumniate  those  of  Cromwell. 

‘  By  means  of  an  army,  including  within  itself  so  many  elements  of 
disorder  and  weakness,  had  Cromwell  to  maintain  his  place  against  the 
cewert,  and  often  the  open  attacks  of  royalists,  presbyterians,  and  re¬ 
publicans  who  presented  themselves  in  every  other  connexion,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  conspire,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  for  his 
overthnnv.  It  must  \w  supposed,  that  to  a  large  jwrtion,  InUh  of  the 
army  and  of  the  nation,  his  ascendency  was  not  unacceptable  ;  but  it 
may  l>e  said  without  hesitation,  that  a  less  amount  of  ability  than  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  w(uild  have  sufficed 
to  govern  half  the  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age.  History  informs  us 
that  Cromwell  not  only  showed  himself  equal  to  those  exigencies,  but 
that  he  secured  to  the  country  comparative  order  amb  traiHjuillity ; 
encouraged  learning,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  and  so  fiir  augmented 
her  general  resources  and  naval  power,  as  to  confer  ujmui  England  a 
name  and  influence  in  the  afliiirs  of  Europe,  which  she  had  not  attained 
under  the  sw'ay  of  any  sovereign  in  the  long  line  of  her  princes.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  w'ar,  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  country 
iH'gan  to  manifest  itself  as  in  the  best  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  nation 
of  which  foreigners  had  learnt  to  speak  as  having  become  one  of  the 
most  pusillanimous,  and  the  most  incompetent  to  any  critical  or  peril¬ 
ous  undertaking,  is  suddenly  found  capable  of  affording  proofs  of 
well-trained  prowess,  b«)th  upon  the  land  and  the  deep,  to  wliich 
modern  history  had  no  parallel.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  change  w  ould  seem  t(»  be  that  presented  in  those  popular  view  s  of 
government,  and  still  more  in  those  views  of  religion,  which  were  then 
iMi  commonly  entertained  by  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  and  which  taught 
them  to  regard  the  contests  in  w’liich  they  w'ere  engaged  as  relating 
immediately  to  their  personal  rights.  It  was  the  novelty  and  nobleness 
of  the  objects  pursued,  which  gave  this  new  development  to  the 

national  character . 

*  Powers  which  had  learnt  to  fear  the  infant  commonwealth,  looked 
upon  it  with  increased  apprehension  so  soon  as  it  became  probable  that 
its  energies  w’ould  l)e  directed  in  future  by  the  mind  of  Cronnvell, 
which,  seen  as  it  was  at  a  distance,  in  the  bold  outline  of  its  character, 
could  not  but  promise  a  greater  unity  and  vigour  than  ever  to  the 
development  and  application  of  our  national  resources.  It  was  (’rom- 
well  who  said,  that  he  ho]HHl‘the  tlay  would  come,  when  the  name  of 
Englishman  would  be  as  sure  an  immunity  from  wTong  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  as  that  of  Roman  had  been;  and  no  Elnglishman  ever  did 
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go  much  towards  reiilizing  tlint  patri(»tic  ^vish.  It  \va8  thi*'  magnani¬ 
mous  temper  that  dis}K>sed  the  same  populace  which  had  gai^  in 
heedlessness  or  exultation  ujam  his  remains  as  fastened  on  a  gibbet  in 
1(56(),  to  lament,  in  less  than  seven  years,  that  he  could  not  be  called 
from  his  grave  to  rescue  their  country  from  tlie  contempt  of  the 
meanest  of  her  enemies.’ — ih.,  cii. — cvi. 

The  following  paragraph,  with  which  our  extracts  from  the 
‘  Introduction  ’  must  close,  is  deserving  of  serious  attention  ifrom 
all  who  would  fairly  estimate  the  character  of  the  Protector. 

‘  Be  it  said  then,  once  for  all, — no  pressure  of  circumstances  can 
justify  an  act  of  insincerity  or  injustice.  But  when  Cromwell  is 
charged  with  dissimulation ;  with  having  made  use  of  parties  at  one 
time  whom  he  put  dow'ii  at  another ;  with  severity  towards  the  Fhiglish 
royalists  ;  with  cruelty  in  Ireland  ;  and  with  lH»coniing  a  party  to  the 
death  of  the  king,  possibly  against  his  own  l)etter  judgment ; — we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  temptations  to  which  the  circumstances  in  w’hich 
he  was  placed  exposed  him,  and  the  tendency  (»f  the  peculiarities  in 
his  religitms  opinions  and  natural  temperament,  and  then  to  reflect  how 
many  men  there  have  been  who,  in  a  similar  |M>sition,  would  have  ^)re- 
served  an  unblemished  character.  The  activity  of  public  life  brings 
a  current  along  with  it  which  never  fails  to  test  the  moral  principles; 
and  in  a  degree  which  private  persons  can  rarely  comprehend.  Even 
in  quiet  times,  men  who  take  the  lead  in  political  parties  are  too  apt 
to  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  success  of  their  party  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  loss  of  their  power 
would  Ik?  the  greatest  calamity  to  their  country  ;  but  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  period,  when  every  political  passion  is  excited  to  the  highest 
degree,  this  tendency  must  be  augmented  in  a  manner  of  which  per¬ 
sons  who  have  always  lived  under  a  regular  gov'ernment  can  hardly 
form  a  concejition.  In  this  excitement,  as  pervading  the  mass  of  society 
in  his  time,  Cromwell  fully  shared,  and  to  its  influence,  in  part,  we 
must  attribute  the  fact  of  his  having  lived  and  died  satisfied  that  his 
conduct,  in  the  main,  had  been  governed  by  the  principles  of  rectitude, 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity.’ — ib.,  pp.  cxviii.,  cxix. 

The  letters  included  in  these  volumes  consist  mainly  of  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  Thurloe,  and  Dr.  Jonn  Pell, 
the  Protector’s  Agent  to  the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Few  of  them  are  singly  of  much  importance,  but  collec¬ 
tively  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  foreign  relations  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  English  government.  They  furnish  in 
many  iiistancos  the  light  and  the  shade  whicli  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  political  portraiture  of  tlie  times.  The  outline  may 
be  learnt  from  other  and  more  general  sources,  but  the  details  of 
state  afiairs,  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  passions  and  resolves 
of  the  princi|)al  agents,  are  to  be  gathered  only  trom  such 
volumes  as  the  present  We  will  furnish  an  instance  or  two. 

Cromwell’s  vigorous  interposition  on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois, 
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tlien  suffering  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  is  well 
known.  The  letters  of  Milton,  his  latin  Secretary,  are  happily 
preserved,  and  no  impartial  Englishman  can  read  them  without 
exultation  and  pride.  They  embody,  in  language  befitting  the 
noblest  of  English  poetS|  the  true  spirit  of  the  Protector’s  policy ; 
and  were  dictated  as  much  by  his  personal  feelings  as  by  his 
political  tKigacity.  This  is  evident  from  Thurloe's  letters  in  the 
present  collection. 

‘I  have  received  yours/  he  writes  to  Pell,  May  8,  1655,  ‘and 
should  have  bt^en  exceeding  glad  to  have  received  the  certainty  of  the 
condition  of  those  poor  Protestants  in  Savoy,  since  the  duke's  forces 
fell  u|)on  them.  \\"e  very  much  long  to  know  and  understand  that 
business  particularly  ;  and  whether  the  French  forces  had  any  hand  in 
it ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  French  ambassador  in  Savoy  gave  any  con¬ 
sent  thereto ;  I  desire  you  to  be  as  inquisitive  as  you  can  therein.  VVe 
should  liave  been  also  glad  to  have  understood  the  sense  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  cantons  as  to  this  massacre,  for  I  can  call  it  no  other  ;  and  whe¬ 
ther  their  mind  is  disposed  to  consult  of  a  proper  and  etfectual  means 
and  remedies  for  the  relieving  of  those  poor  people.  I  do  assure  you 
it  is  a  matter  which  his  highness  lays  very  much  to  heart,  and  will  re¬ 
joice  to  hear  that  other  Protestants  do  think  themselves  concerned  in  it 
also.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  and  Mr.  Dury  will  also  contribute 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  Protestants  in  those  parts  sensi¬ 
ble  of  this  horrid  action,  and  to  get  a  true  measure  of  their  intentions 
about  it,  and  to  certify  them  hither  by  the  first  opportunity.* 

— ib.,  pp.  174,  175. 

The  same  subject  is  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  tlie 
25tli  of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  Secretary  informs  his  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  Crom¬ 
well. 

‘  It  doth  very  much  afflict  his  highness,  and  so  it  doth  indeed  this 
whole  nation  ;  and  I  hope  nothing  will  be  omitted  wdiich  can  be  put 
in  practice  for  their  relief.  There  is  a  fast  appointed  and  a  general 
collection  through  tlie  whole  nation.  His  highness  hath  also  w’rit  unto 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  behalf ;  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  w  ill  receive 
herewith.  He  hath  also  w'rit  to  the  King  of  France  to  mediate  with 
the  duke,  and  to  all  Protestant  princes  complaining  of  this  horrible 
massacre,  as,  to  the  King  of  Sw’eden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  States 
General,  and  also  the  six  Protestant  cantons  ;  the  letter  to  them  you 
will  receive  herewith,  w’hich  you  are  to  deliver  to  them.  I  have  also 
sent  unto  you  the  copy  thereof,  that  you  may  see  what  is  writ ;  upon 
the  delivery  of  it  ymi  may,  by  word  of  mouth,  further  explain  the 
great  grief  and  trouble  his  highness  hath  for  this  slaughter  of  these 
poor  innocent  people.  The  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  iSavoy 
which  1  have  sent  you,  I  desire  that  you  would  not  let  it  go  out  of 
your  hands,  nor  any  copies  taken  of  it,  until  you  bear  that  his  high* 
ness*s  messen^r  is  arrived  at  Turin,  because  1  would  have  it  si^cret  at 
that  court  .bemre  the  original  be  presented.* — ib.,  p.  1 85. 
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The  Protector  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  >^ith  equal  solicitude.  Though  desirous  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he  hazarded  the  advantages 
which  it  preferred  by  insisting  on  the  toleration  of  tlie  Protestants. 
The  treaty  wius  in  consequence  reUirdedj  and  w^as  sometimes  in 
danger  of  being  broken  off,  but  Cromw'ell  was  firm  to  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the 'crafty  and  bigoted  Louis  was  content  at  lengtli  to 
yield.  It  wjis  iiiuler  a  restored  IStuart,  when  the  old  monarchy 
was  re-established,  and  the  politics  aud  the  men  of  the  protectorate 
were  consigned  to  infamy,  that  the  Protestai^  subjects  of  France 
were  left  as  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  The  following  are  among 
Thurloe*s  allusions  to  this  subject. 

‘May  1654. — There  are  great  endeavours  used  by  the  French  to 
make  an  alliance  here,  but  no  progress  is  made  therein  os  yet ;  nor  will 
there  be,  without  making  full  provision  for  the  protestants,  and  that 
you  may  lie  confident  upon  on  all  occasions ;  nay,  that  no  agreement 
at  all  will  l)e  made  without  communicating;  with  those  to  whom  vou  are 
sent.' — il).  p.  2. 

‘  July  7>  1654. — Thirty  articles  have  been  delivered  in  to  the  French 
ambiLssador ;  one  whereof  is,  that  the  protestants  in  France  shall  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  enjoy  all  their  privileges  whatsoever; 
and  this  (as  I  believe)  will  not  be  departed  from,  II.  IL,  (Cromwell) 
continuing  his  ancient  zeal  to  the  protestant  religion,  whereof  nobody 
need  doubt  nor  have  the  least  scruple,  but  may  build  the  greatest 
resolutions  thereupon.’ — ib.  p.  21. 

‘  Nov.  10, 1654. — Concerning  the  jewels  you  writto  me  formerly, there 
will  be  now  scarce  any  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  French  ambassador 
alx)ut  them,  it  being  very  doubtful  whether  the  Protector  and  France  will 
a)me  to  any  terms  of  amity.  The  ambassador  is  not  yet  gone,  but  pre¬ 
tends  he  hath  ccmimands  to  return  forthwith  to  give  an  account  of 
his  negotiation.  Y ou  know  what  interest  it  is  that  the  protector  hath 
espoused,  and  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  life  and  all  he  hath,  and 
therefore  cannot  consent  to  put  a  prejudice  upon  that  by  any  treaty 
with  a,  foreign  state,  and  France  insisting  uj)on  some  tilings  bearing 
very  hard  upon  that  interest  renders  the  present  treaty  deficient,  if  not 
hojieless.’ — ib.  pp.  76,  77* 

,  The  most  interesting  portions  of  these  volumes  to  the  Englisb 
reader  are  those  which  relate  to  the  discussions  of  the  Protector’s  par* 
liaments,  and  to  the  innumerable  conspiracies  by  which  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  life  were  assailed.  The  references  are  most  numerous 
to  the  parliament  of  1654s  which  Cromwell  opened  in  great  pomp^ 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  recovered  for  his  count^ 
the  reputation  which  distinguished  it,  during  the  best  days  of 
Elizabeth.  This  assembly  met  on  the  third  of  September,  and 
the  Protector  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes.  *  We  have  hopes,’  says 
Thurloe  to  Pell,  October  24th,  ‘of  bringing  matters  to  good  issue. 
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‘The  parliament  is  very  full,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  above  thirty 
‘  persons  in  the  whole  four  hundred  and  sixty  tliat  have  refused  the 
‘  recognition.’  These  hopes,  however,  were  doomed  to  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  The  house  consisted  of  three  parties,  the  presbyte- 
rians,  the  republicans,  and  the  partizans  of  Cromwell.  The  last 
was  more  numerous  tlian  either  of  the  other  two,  but  was 
unable  to  cope  with  them  when  united.  ‘  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 

‘  Mr.  Scott,  and  many  others,'  says  Ludlow,  ‘  especially,  the  I^rd- 
‘  President  Bradshaw,  were  very  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes 
*  of  many  young  members,  who  had  never  before  hejird  their  in¬ 
terest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so  that  the  common  wealth 
‘party  increased  daily,  and  that  of  the  swwd  lost  ground.'’* 

The  following  from  Thurloe,  under  date  of  Nov.  lOth,  1654, 
refers  to  the  Committee  of  Fundamentals,  one  of  the  most 
questionable  measures  in  which  Owen  and  some  other  independ¬ 
ent  divines  allow'ed  themselves  to  be  engaged.  By  sitting  on  this 
committee,  they  became  unwittingly  the  instruments  by  which  in¬ 
tolerance  sought  to  execute  its  fell  purpose. 

‘  The  parliament  is  still  in  debate  upon  the  articles  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  they  have  passed  most  of  the  things  in  the  grand  committee,  and 
are  now  uj>on  the  report  of  them  in  the  House,  where  they  have 
agreed  that  the  legislative  authority  is  and  shall  reside  in  the  Protector 
and  parliament  with  such  limitations  as  shall  be  agreed  u|Hm  in  par¬ 
liament.  There  is  some  variety  of  opiniim  as  to  the  negative  voice, 
Init  tliat  I  htipe,  in  time,  will  be  accommodated.  The  j)arliament  hath 
likewise  approved  of  the  officers  which  his  highness  did  put  into  the 
place  before  they  met,  as  the  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
[)eputy  of  Ireland,  &c. 

‘  For  what  concerns  religion,  I  told  you,  by  my  last,  that  they  had 
agreed  to  the  fourttH*n  articles  at  a  grand  committee,  which  wore  for¬ 
merly  passed  by  the  ivssembly  ;  they  are  now  upon  further  c<»nsidera- 
tions  as  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  what  indnlgence  is  to  he  given  to 
dissenting  brethren  in  matters  not  fundamental  ;  and  after  three 
whole  days'  debate  thereuptm,  they  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  business  to  a  annmittee  of  teii,^vho  are  to  call  to  them  such  divines 
and  other  |>ersons  as  they  should  think  fit,  of  all  judgments,  to  endea¬ 
vour  an  accommodation  l)etween  them.  The  committee  had  likewise 
authority  to  attend  the  Protector  in  that  business,  who,  through  the 
knowledge  and  experience  he  hath  in  matters  of  religion,  ami  of  several 
tempt'rs  of  men,  hath  Ikhmi  happy  in  accommodating  differences  of  this 
nature.  The  divines  the  c(»mmittee  have  called  to  them  are,  Br. 
Thomas  (Joodwyn,  Dr.  Owen,  Air.  Alarshall,  Air.  Fairclough,  Mr. 
Manton,  Air.  Nyl,  Air.  Vyiies,  Air.  Jacombe,  Air.  Baxter,  Air.  Jessy, 
and  Mr.  Dyke ;  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  likewise 
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called  unto  this  consultation.  They  have  met  yet  but.  twice,  at  which 
meeting,  the  order  and  method  of  their  proceediiij^s  was  only  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  debate.  I  heartily  wish  a  blessing  ujk)ii  their  endeavours 
in  this  business.* — ib.  pp.  77* 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  January,  just  five  lunar  montlis 
from  the  day  of  their  meeting,  and  the  following  is  Thurloe's 
defence  of  his  master. 

‘  The  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  consistency  and  agreement  amongst 
themselves,  and  so  violent  and  strong  parties  contradicting  each  other, 
that  it  was  scarce  ])0S8ible  for  them  to  come  to  any  resolution  among 
theniselves  that  might  be  for  public  gooil.  In  idl  the  time  they  sate 
they  prepared  not  any  one  act  to  present  to  his  flighness,  nor  not  so 
much  as  for  raising  money  for  paying  the  army,  which  they  suffered  to 
go  uj)ou  free  quarter,  to  the  discontenting  (ff  all  the  j)eople,  a  thing 
which  has  not  fallen  out  before  these  eight  years,  and  which  of  itself 
had  been  enough  to  have  put  the  nation  into  bliNul,  if  the  Protector  had 
not  been  able  l)y  his  own  interest  alone  to  keep  things  in  peace.  And 
during  their  sitting  there  have  been  many  great  and  dangerous  designs 
onfmit.*— pp.  118,  118. 

*  And  although  the  Pndector  and  the  Parliament  did  not  agree  in 
all  the  things  of  the  government,  yet  in  most  they  did  :  as,  for  instance, 
they  agreed  for  the  altering  of  the  government  from  a  republic  to  a 
single  person  and  a  Parliament ;  that  the  single  person  sliould  be  the 
present  Protector ;  that  the  family  of  Stuarts  should  be  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  many  otlier  particulars  ;  so  that  they  came  to  a  consistency 
and  full  agreement  in  those  things  w'herein  the  contest  lieth  betw'een 
us  and  our  enemies.  Their  slowmess  and  dilatoriness  (they  bringing 
nothing  at  all  to  perfection),  w  hich  the  ])resent  constitution  of  the 
nation  could  not  bear,  w'as  their  greatest  fault,  which  1  suppose  another 
Parliament  will  amend,  and  husband  their  time  better. 

‘  In  the  meanwhile,  all  things  have  a  face  of  peace  and  quiet ;  the 
late  designers  being  so  far  discovered  as  that  they  are  discouraged,  and 
the  bringing  some  of  them  that  are  taken  and  apprehended  to  punish¬ 
ment  will  I  hope  discourage  more,  and  make  men  weary  at  last  of 
such  wicked  attempts.  And  however  men  may  apprehend  us  to  lie  in 
an  unsettled  state,  and  prefer  the  condition  of  France  and  Spain  unto 
ours,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  such  men  do  take  a  very  ill  measure 
of  things,  and  judge  rather  by  affection  than  any  solid  grounds.  For 
although  we  have  had  some  discontents,  yet  these  discontents  are  but 
in  particular  persons,  who  have  neither  interest  nor  credit  in  the 
nation  ;  and  1  dare  attirm,  that  either  of  these  two  crow  ns  are  less  safe 
even  in  those  respects  than  this  staU*,  their  subjects  Wing  apt  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  rise  upon  any  occasion  of  a  foreign  invasion  from  abroad 
against  their  princes,  that  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
they  are  under.  Besides,  you  kntwv  what  war  they  have  in  their  own 
laiwels,  w'hereas  (through  the  gCHniness  of  God)  w'e  have 'no  war  at  all 
in  the  three  nations ;  and  although  taxes  have  been  as  heretofore  heavy. 
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yet  they  f have  been,  ever  aince  the  beginning  of  this  government,  u])ou 
the  abating  hand.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  a-month  was  abated  thin 
time  twelvemonth  by  the  Protector  and  council,  and  now  they  abate 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a.month  more,  bringing  the  tax  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  is  l)ut  a 
small  proportion  to  this  nation,  and  that  which  the  people  will 
not  feel,  8t>  that  (through  the  blessing  of  (rod)  we  may  ex]>ect  on  ^hkI 
grounds,  more  stability  in  our  affairs  than  was  looked  for  (some  years 
past)  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  I  believe  no  man  ever  knew  this  state  in 
so  great  reputation  abroad  as  now  it  is.  And  although  1  ])erceive  those 
where  you  are,  are  shy  of  an  alliance  with  us,  yet  other  states  and  ])rinces 
<lo  earnestly  desire  it.  The  French  have  been  seeking  of  it  ever  since  the 
Protector’s  accession  to  the  government,  and  S])aiii  would  give  a  mil¬ 
lion  for  it.  I  speak  not  this  boastingly,  knowing  that  what  we  are,  we  are 
by  the  goodness  of  God.’— ib.  pp.  12,> — 127. 

Charles  the  Second  resided  during  this  period  at  Cologne, 
where  his  adherents  busied  themselves  in  propagating  the  most 
unfounded  and  ridiculous  reports  of  the  state  of  things  in  England. 
The  little  court  of  the  exiled  prince  was  an  epitome  of  all  the 
vices  which  usually  flourish  w  ithin  the  precincts  of  royalty.  Had 
he  wdelded  tlie  sceptre  of  three  kingdoms,  his  followers  could  not 
have  intrigued  and  plotted  more  basely  against  each  other.  They 
were  torn  by  factions,  the  animosities  of  w'hich  w^ere  only  partially 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  a  deep  spirit  of  revenge.  The  following  are  among  the 
reports  respecting  Cromwell  of  which  Pell  informs  Thurloe. 


'  Jau.  28,  1 The  Protector  has  spent  three  days  in  ])rayer  and 
fasting,  with  thoughts  of  resigning  the  government.’ — ib.  p.  182. 

‘March,  1655. — The  English  in  this  city  say,  that  they  hope  to  see 
King  Charles  on  his  throne  shortly.  They  showed  us  letters,  said  to 
Ik;  ^vriUen  at  Antwerp,  concerning  his  landing  at  Hull  ;  that  there- 
U])on  the  Protector  was  gone  from  Whitehall  into  the  army  ;  that  some 
thousands  of  soldiers  (I  know  not  from  whence)  are  landed  in  England  t(» 
serve  King  Charles,  w  ho  had  wTitten  to  his  chancellor  at  Dunkirk,  that 
Fairfax  and  Harrison  had  declared  for  him,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
army,  and  many  of  the  chiefest  tow'ns  in  England ;  that  at  Dunkirk 
they  heard  the  continual  thundering  of  the  London  cannons.’— ib. 

p.  155. 

‘  March  25,  1655. — Men  w'rite  from  England,  that  the  royalists  have 
taken  Salisbury,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places. 
A  person  of  very  great  quality  a.ssures  us  that  England  generally  de¬ 
clares  for  King  Charles ;  and  that  the  Pnitector,  not  daring  to  stay  in 
London,  went  to  Windsor,  yet,  changing  his  mind,  came  back  again  to 
London,  but  found  the  gates  shut  against  him.’ — ib.  p.  165. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  wdtli  two  short  paragraphs  of  oppo- 
ite,  but  equally  iuteresting  character.  The  one  refers  to  Crom- 
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well's  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  lored,  and  to  whom  lie  uniformly 
displayed  the  most  filial  regard.  Her  solicitude  concerning 
her  son  is  well  known,  and  from  the  following  anecdote  communi¬ 
cated  by  Tliurloe  to  Pell  in  a  letter  dated  November  17th, ‘1654, 
it  appears  to  have  occupied  her  last  moments.  * '  ' 

*  My  Lord  Protector’s  mother,  of  ninety-four  years  old,  died  the 
lust  nij^ht,  and  a  little  liefore  her  dcnith,  gave  my  lord  her  Idessing  in 
these  words : — ‘  The  Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine  U]>on  you,  and  com¬ 
fort  you  in  all  your  adversities,  and  enable  you  to  do  great  things  for 
the  glory  of  your  most  high  (Jod,  and  to  be  a  relief  unto  his  people ; 
iny  clear  son,  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee  ;  a  gcwal  night.*  * — ib.  p.  81'. 

• 

Our  other  and  final  extract  is  of  a  different  character,  but  is 
not  without  interest  as  illustrating  the  free  spirit  occasionally  dis¬ 
played  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Rome  itself. 
It  is  furnished  by  Pell  to  Thurloe,  and  refers  to  the  election  of  a 
new  pope  then  pending. 

Jan.  23,  1(5.55. — Of  the  sixty-nine  cardinals  now  alive,  only  three? 
are.  absent,  Santoval,  Cueva,  and  Mazarin.  The  other  sixty-six  arc 
here  in  conclave.  We  believe  it  will  be  huig  ere  they  agree  in  the 
choice  of  a  new  pope.  General  Rlake*s  lleet  is  going  from  Livorno 
towards  Provence. 

‘  The  pascpiils  here  are  innumerable, — almost  all  obscene,  or,  at  least 
profane.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  least  blame- worthy. 

‘  One  knocking  at  the  door  of  Paradise,  Saint  Peter  looked  out,  and 
asked,  ‘  Who’s  tliere?*  lie  that  had  knocked,  answered,  ‘  I  am  Pojh; 
Innocent  the  Tenth.’  Unlock  the  door,  and  come  in,'  said  St.  Peter. 

‘  I  have  not  the  keys  about  me,’  cpioth  the  other.  *  No,*  said  St.  Peter, 

‘  you  left  them  with  Donna  Olympia ;  go  fetch  them.  1  d(»  not  use  to 
turn  the  key  for  popes;  they  may  use  their  own  keys.* 

‘  The  olcl  man  going  thence  discontented,  saw  a  dewr  standing  open, 
into  which  he  was  invited  to  enter,  and  was  told  that  he  was  welcome. 

‘  O,’  said  Pluto,  ‘  long  l(M>ked  for,  come  at  last.’  The  hellish  dark:. waa 
was  not  so  great  but  that  Mascabruno  quickly  spied  him ;  ‘  And  art 
thou  come  at  last  with  all  thy  fiiults  V  said  he :  ‘  thou  that  madest  me 
be  executed  unjustly.’  ‘  Not  unjustly,’  said  the  pope ;  ‘your  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  datary  redounded  to(»  much  to  my  dishonour.’  ‘  What  !* 
said  the  other,  ‘  I  did  nothing  without  order  of  your  factotum,  your 
donna.’  After  much  contesting,  they  fell  to  cuffs,  and  that  with  so 
much  noise,  that  they  disturbed  Pencirollo,  who  coming  out,  and  having 
learneil  the  occasion  of  the  ([uarrel,  composed  it  for  a  time,  by  telling 
them  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  controversy  l)etween  them,  till 
Donna  Olympia  came  thither,  which  would  be  very  shortly.  ‘  So  that,, 
in  the  interim,  they  ought  to  keep  the  peace. 

‘  (Witness)  Pasquin.’— pp.  133, 1.34. 

The  numerous  extracts  we  have  made  from  these  volumes,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  their  value.  Though 
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wunting  tlie  attractions  of  a  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  class  of 
publications,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  concoriu'd 
in  historical  inquiries.  Our  own  interest  has  deepened  as 
we  have  proceeded,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  an  important  addition  to  our  historical  library.  The 
notes  of  the  editor  arc  numerous,  and  greatly  iissist  the  general 
reader  in  entering  into  the  spirit  and  comprehending  the  allusions 
of  the  letters  to  which  they  are  appended. 


Art.  III.  Not  Tradition,  but  Revelation,  By  Philip  N.  Shuttle- 
woHTH,  D.l).  London:  J.  G.  Uivington.  1838. 

‘  I "\()T  11  a  fountain,*  says  the  Apostle  James,  ‘  send  forth  at 
the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?’  The  learned 
University  of  Oxford  just  now  might  serve  Jis  an  exam|)le  that 
such  a  phenomenon,  however  rare,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with. 
While  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Newman,  and  their  friends,  are  ])utting 
forth  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  a  defence  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  germinani  errors  of  the  Uomish  church, — errors  in 
which  ‘  the  essence  and  rectified  spirit  ’  of  popery  resides,  we 
have  in  this  tract  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  an  able,  manly,  undaunted 
defence  of  that  doctrine  which  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever  he, 
the  main  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  but  which  nevertheless  we 
have  lived  to  see  so  contemptuously  assailed, — *  That  the  Bible, 
‘and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.’ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  |)roportion  in  which  the  well¬ 
head  of  Oxford  learninjj  pours  forth  its  sweet  waters,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  pours  fortli  its  bitter.  With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  a  very  few  more,  the  Pnseyites 
and  the  Proudites  seem  to  have  it  nearly  all  their  own  way  in 
that  great  seat  of  perverted  learning  ;  having  either  converted  the 
doctors  and  masters  to  their  views,  or  having  astonished  them 
into  silence.  It  is  the  more  honorable  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth  that 
amidst  this  shameful  aequiescence,  or  scarcely  less  shameful  in¬ 
difference,  he  at  locast  has  played  the  part  of  the  ‘faithful’  among 
the  ‘faithless,*  and  has  stood  up  in  the  very  throng  of  the  teachers 
of  this  new  and  subtle  popery,  to  enter  his  solemn  protect  against 
their  defection,  and  to  vindiciite  the  honors  of  the  Woun  of 
God  against  that  usurping  spirit — Tradition.  Like  Abdiel,  he 
must  expect  the  scorn,  or  at  best  the  diminished  respect  and 
honor  of  those  whom  he  has  so  boldly  opposed ;  but  he  w  ill  hear 
the  voice  of  an  approving  conscience  proclaiming  even  now’, 
‘  Servant  of  Goil,  well  done and  that  sentence,  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  will  be  ratified  by  a  yet  greater  tribunal.  If  the  old 
Greek  adage,  3<i3Xiov  /ntya  kokov,  be  true,  Dr.  Shuttleworth’s 
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little  tractate  is  at  least  free  from  one  «^eat  fault ;  the  converse 
of  the  proposition,  ‘tliat  a  little  hook  must  he  a  good  one;*  is  hy 
no  means  universjilly  true.  Where  a  hook,  however,  is  really 
good,  as  in  the  present  case,  moderate  size  is  in  itself  no  mean 
advantiige,  as  it  insures  reception  and  perusal  where  more  volu¬ 
minous  treatises  would  he  neglected. 

Brief  as  Dr.  Shuttleworth *s  work  is,  it  contains  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  explode  the  idle  and  pernicious  tlieory  of 
those  who  would  make  tradition  of  etpial,  or  nearly  ecpial 
authority  wdth  Scripture ;  in  other  w  ords,  a  sort  of  supplementary 
revelation,  communicating  to  us  doctrines  which  the  hook  of  God 
lias  neglected  to  convey,  or  has  hut  partially  disclosed  ;  and  en¬ 
joining  them  on  our  belief  and  reception  with  an  authority  equal 
to  that  w’hich  the  written  Word  could  alone  have  imparted  to 
them.  He  has  siiid  amply  sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  expose  the 
deception  which  w'ould  palm  upon  us  the  shadowy  and  unsub¬ 
stantial  figment  of  tradition,  for  an  inspired  messenger  from 
heaven,  this  ‘false  Florimel,’  raised  hy  the  magical  artsjuf  popery, 
for  the  ‘  true.*  As  the  controversy  after  all  is  one  of  great  princi¬ 
ples,  Dr.  Shuttleworth 's  apology  for  his  brevity  is  to  us  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfactory.  He  says,  in  the  Advertisement, 

‘  As  an  a])ology  for  the  brevity  of  the  following  remarks  on  an  im. 
portant  and  much  agitated  question,  the  Author  w'ishes  to  observe, 
that  the  whole  body  of  proof  or  of  objection  to  w  hich  it  is  fairly  open, 
luis  ever  appeared  to  him  to  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  llie 
real  ]K)int  at  issue  is,  ‘  w  hether  w'e  have  any  reason  for  supposing  that, 
in  the  apostolical  age  and  that  which  immediately  followed,  any  doc¬ 
trines  were  taught  as  of  divine  authority,  indejiendently  of  those  ex¬ 
pressly  comprehended  in  the  page  of  Scrijiture?’  Unless  the  affirma¬ 
tive  of  this  proposition  can  Ik*  made  out,  (and  the  burden  of  the  pnsif 
wall  appear  to  rest  with  those  persons  who  impugn  the  sufficiency  of 
WTitten  revelation,)  the  obvious  ]>resiimption  derived  from  the  rtaison 
i»f  the  case,  and  from  the  liability  to  error  inherent  in  the  minds  of 
men  in  all  ages,  would  necessarily  seem  to  lead  to  the  op|Misite  conclu- 
sioii.  But  to  prove  this  point,  the  appeal  lies  to  the  ])rimitive  age  of 
Christianity  exclusively.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  a  long  succession 
of  comparatively  recent  w  riters  may  be  quoted,  w'ho  have  asserted  the 
authority  of  tradition  in  jioints  of  faith  ;  but  such  view's  must  Ik*  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  opinions  oidy,  without  any  w’arranty  of  substantial 
proof.  Where  the  first  links,  which  ought  to  connect  a  chain  with  any 
given  object  are  wanting,  no  addition  to  its  length  at  the  opjMisite  end 
will  remedy  the  defect.  To  defend  tradition  by  appealing  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  is,  in  fact,  reiisoniiig  in  a  circle.* 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  theory, — that  tradi¬ 
tion  is  to  supply  certain  supposed  deficiencies  of  revelation,  and 
possesses  an  authoritative  power  to  enjoin  the  reception  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  thus  supplied, — it  appears  to  us  cipudly  flimsy  and  irrational; 
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while  the  arguments  against  it  seem  perfectly  unanswerable.  Let 
us  examine  in  a  very  few  words  the  chief  of  them. 

First;  there  is  the  a  priori  argument  derived  from  the  very 
purposes  and  design  of  divine  revelation.  Is  it,  we  ask,  at  all 
probable  that  the  Divine  Being  having  resolved  to  give  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  mankind  would  eominnnicate  it  in  any  other  than  a  writWn 
form,  the  oidy  form  in  which,  as  all  experience  attests,  truth  can 
be  kept  incorrupt  from  age  to  age,  at  least  without  a  series  of 
<laily  and  hourly  miracles,  all  as  great  as  that  which  is  involved 
in  the  original  communication  ? 

Secondly ;  if  a  revelation,  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  urittm 
documents,  was,  (as  we  know  it  was,)  that  which  commended  itself 
to  the  Divine  wisdom,  shall  we  dare  to  charge  Him  with  having 
left  His  work  imperfect  ?  Shall  we  say,  that  having  fixed  in  a 
durable  and  authentic  form  some  of  the  doctrines  w'e  are  to  be¬ 
lieve,  He  has  committed  others  scarcely  less  importiint, — if  we  are 
to  credit  these  champions  of  tradition, —not  less  claiming  our 
belief,  to  the  loose  and  careless  keeping  of  tradition  to  be 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  unknowm  geiienitions — 
through  long  ages  of  utter  daikness  and  ignorance — by  men  often 
w  eak,  often  fanatical,  often  superstitious,  always  fallible ;  to  be 
transmitted  dow’ii  to  us,  mixed  up  as  they  must  Inive  been,  with 
the  opinions  and  errors,  the  additions  and  innovations  of  those 
who  projwigated  them,  and  thus  liable  to  be  so  deteriorated  by 
false  speculations  and  superstitious  practices  as  to  render  it  a  w  ork 
of  super-human  difficulty  to  separate  truth  from  error,  what  is 
divine  from  what  is  human?  Is  this,  we  repeat,  probable  ?  Is  it 
even  decent  to  imagine  that  He  w  ho  adapts  his  means  to  his  ends 
with  such  consummate  wisdom  and  with  such  excpiisite  skill, 
should  have  entrusted  such  momentous  communications  to 
such  a  vehicle  as  this?  Why,  even  the  wands  to  which  the 
sibyl  abandoned  her  prophetic  leaves,  wamld  be  a  more  faithful 
and  trustw’orthy  depository  than  that  vehicle  which  it  pleases 
the  advocates  of  tradition  to  represent  the  Cjod  of  Wisdom  as 
having  selected  for  perpetuating  His  truth  amongst  mankind. 
Far  from  us  be  the  absurdity,  not  to  say  profanity  of  attributing 
to  the  Supreme  Being  such  carelessness  as  to  the  integrity  and 
inviolate  preservation  of  those  truths  which  concern  tlie  eternal 
sidvatlon  of  his  creatures  ! 

The  whole  history  of  tradition  in  other  matters  serves  to  show 
us  at  once  that  a  more  uncertain  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
truth  could  not  be  selected.  In  tracing  lip  the  history  of  any 
nation,  tlie  moment  we  get  beyond  the  era  of  written  documents, 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  cloud  of  myths  and  fables,  where 
facts  are  so  overlaid  with  poetical  inventions  and  gross  supersti¬ 
tions,  that  the  utmost  efforts  will  not  enable  us  to  tell  where  truth 


liegins  and  error  ends.  The  reasons  are  at  least  as  strong  and  as 
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numerous,  If  not  more  so,  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  tluit 
relij^ious  truth,  if  entrusted  to  such  a  mode  of  transmission,  w^ould 
he  equally  liable  to  be  encrusted  w’ith  error  and  corrupted  by 
superstition ;  and  we  know'  in  fact  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
The  enormous  accumulation  of  follies,  mummeries,  and  inven¬ 
tions  in  w'hich  the  popery  of  the  dark  ages  W’as  at  length 
perfected,  went  on  witn  increasing  rapidity,  in  proportion  as  men’s 
minds  W'ere  dniwn  off  from  the  only  standard  of  truth,  the  only 
canon  of  faith — a  wTitten  revelation.  So  utterly  inefficacious  anti 
uncertain  is  the  ond  transmission  of  truth,  that  even  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  tradition  do  not  trust  to  it.  It  is  still  to  w'hat  is  written^ 
though  WTitten  by  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  that  they  trust. 
Destroy  all  the  w  ritinj^s  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  W’ould  acknowledge  that  they  w’oiild  he  all  at  sea,  and 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  conjecture  wluit  or  whether  any 
thing  had  been  nncorruptedly  transmitted  to  us.  So  that  the 
only  question  is,  wdiether  W'e  can  conceive  it  to  comport  wnth  the 
Divine  w’isdom  that  it  should  liavc  left  doctrines,  Unrevealed  in 
Scripture,  to  be  preserved  only  in  the  wTitings  of  fallible  men, — 
WTitings  none  of  them  free  from  acknowledged  error ;  and  all  this 
too  without  any  possibility  of  our  wunnowing  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat — divine  verities  from  human  errors. 

Thirdly ;  another  argument  against  this  theory  of  tradition  is 
that,  if  w’e  look  carefully  into  the  Hook  of  God  we  see  a  clear  and 

t)lain  revelation  of  all  those  doctrines  and  facts  w  hich  appear  to 
)c  essential  to  human  siilvation.  One  can  hardly  conceive  what 
those  other  doctrines  are  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide 
such  a  very  different  and  such  a  very  uncertain  mode  of  commu¬ 
nicating  them.  One  w’ould  think  after  reading  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  that  the  whole  clumsy  apparatus  of  tradition  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  superfluous ;  and  therefore  w'e  remark. 

Fourthly  ;  that  when  w'e  examine  what  those  <loctrincs  are 
w’hich  profess  to  have  to  come  to  us  by  such  a  circuitous  and  un¬ 
certain  route  from  heaven,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  never  came  from  heaven  at  all,  and  that  some  of  them 
travelled  in  a  very  opposite  direction.  Those  doctrines  on 
which  the  fanatical  advocates  of  tradition  are  so  fond  of  expa¬ 
tiating,  and  which  they  tell  us  reach  our  ears  by  this  strange 
road,  are  not  those  on  which  the  written  revelation  loves 
to  expatiate,  and  w'liich  form  the  great  bulk  of  its  communica¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  are  just  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  magnify 
the  importance  and  puff  up  the  arrogance  of  the  j>ricsthood — 
to  multiply  rites  and  ceremonies  —  and  to  exaggerate  tlie 
value  of  what  is  outw'ard  and  external.  What  are  the  doc¬ 
trines  peculiarly  handed  dow’n  to  us  by  tradition,  if  we  may 
trust  its  zealous  advocates?  What  are  the  things  about  which 
they  make  such  a  pother.'^  To  name  them  is  to  disclose  the 
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motives  which  animate  this  devout  zeal.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
apostolical  succession ;  of  the  hi^h  prero^tives  of  episcopacy ;  of 
the  official  sanctity  and  authority  of  the  priesthood ;  of  the  prefer^ 
scriptural^  and  as  we  should  call  them,  anti-scriptural  mysteries 
with  which  the  Sacraments  are  invested ;  of  the  mighty  authority 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  they  are  aaministered ; — 
these  are  tlie  doctrines  on  which  the  convenient  oracle  of  tradition 
is  made  to  utter  such  clear  responses ;  doctrines  which,  if  they 
were  true  at  all,  would  from  their  intrinsic  probability,  and  their 
extreme  liability  to  abuse,  seem  specially  to  require  the  most  clear 
and‘  authoritative  revelation  to  render  them  credible,  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  careless  keeping  of  fallible  and  often  interested 
men  to  transmit  and  enforce  them.  But  these  are  the  things  for 
the  sake  of  which  these  men  call  in  the  aid  of  tradition.  Like 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  with  often  similar  motives,  and  by  similar 
perversions,  they  contend  (another  suspicious  sign)  more 
earnestly  for  their  traditional  doctrines  and  observances,  than  they 
<lo  for  that  sacred  text  which  such  traditions  at  the  best  but  over¬ 
load  and  encumber,  and  sometimes  render  null  and  void.  The 
doctrines  above  mentioned,  even  wdien  most  guardedly  and 
aiuliously  stated,  contiiin  the  prolific  germ  of  the  gigantic  growth 
of  popery.  Where  thoroughly  imbibed  and  practically  acted  out, 
they  oppress  and  destroy  all  the  sublimer  truths  and  the  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity,  till  at  length  may  be  said  of  those  who 
advocjite  them,  as  was  said  of  their  ancient  prototypes,  by  our 
great  Master,  ‘Ye  destroy  the  word  of  God  by  your  traditions.* 
Hilt, 

Fifthly ;  even  if  w’e  were  to  grant  that  there  are  some  truths 
which  tradition  alone  has  preserved,  how  is  the  principle  to  lie 
applied,  and  within  what  limits  of  time  ?  are  we  to  stop  at  the 
fifth  century,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  third?  Again,  if  these  truths 
have  been  delivered  only  by  fallible  men,  by  those  whom 
we  know  frequently  to  have  been  in  error;  if  expressed  after 
their  own  imperfect  manner,  and  mixed  up  with  their  own 
opinions,  liow'  or  by  whom  is  the  impure  ore  to  be  smelted  and 
refined  ?  who  is  to  give  us  the  gold  of  truth  ?  our  opponents  will 
echo  perhaps  the  old  cry — that  w’c  are  to  receive  only  what  has 
alw*ay8  been  received,  every  where,  and  by  the  whole  church. 
To  Uiis  argument  Dr.  Shuttlewwth’s  reply  is  so  satisfactory  that 
we  extract  it. 


‘  But,  say  the  advocates  of  tradition,  it  is  far  from  our  wisli  to  attach 
an  infallible  authority  to  all  those  oral  transmissions  of  doctrine  or 
of  usage  indiscriminately,  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  times.  Our  theory  is  far  more  cautious  and  discriminating  than  the 
one  aliove  sup^msed.  The  canon  of  Vincentius  of  Lerins, '  tpnid  semper^ 
•quod  uhiouc,  quod  ab  omnlbtis,*  constitutes  our  rule.  Those  traditions 
only'whicn  have  l>een  received  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  in  all  |)arts 
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Cliristendoiii,  and  by  the  j^reat  mass  of  Christians,  we  acknowledge  as 
binding  upon  the  conscience,  and  as  really  constituting  a  standard  of 
faitli.  Be  it  so.  Undoubtedly  this  is  an  important  limitation.  But 
then,  unfortunately,  this  is  a  limitation  so  extensive,  that,  if  acted  u]H>n, 
it  would  make  the  exception  entirely  exclude  the  rule.  For,  after  all, 
what  are  the  doctrines  connected  in  any  way  with  tradition  which  can 
in  strictness  be  said  to  have  been  tliiis  adopted,  ‘scwi/)cr,  iibiquc^  vt  ah 
omnibus?*  We  hear  the  institution  of  the  celebration  of  our  Liwd’s  day, 
and  the  non-observ'ance  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  quoted  as  a  aisein  ]M»int. 
I  deny  that  it  is  so.  We  have  authority  in  Scripture  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  we  read  enough  in  Scripture  to  justify 
our  noiw^bservance  of  the  Jewish  sablMith.  But  so  far  is  tradition 


from  being  uniform  on  this  question,  that  we  know  that  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  after  our  Lord’s  ascension  a  large  body  of  Christiims  con¬ 
tinued  to  celebrate  lM)tli  days  ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 

that  the  former  entirely  superseded  the  latter .  Even  the  great 

fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in  its  orthodox  acceptation, 
clearly  as  it  is  conveyed  by  Scripture  to  those  who  will  submit  to 
acce])t  it  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  language,  can 
scarcely  be  asserted  to  have  the  sanction  of  tradition  limited  by  the  rule 
just  now  quoted,  when  we  recollect  how  very  large  a  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  at  one  time  adliered  to  the  Arian  heresy.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
plausible  as  the  canon  of  Vincentius  may  appear,  it  is  one  which  practi¬ 
cally  is  never  very  rigorously  enforced  by  the  cham]>ions  of  tradition. 
It  will  be  found  to  relax  itself  when  required,  so  as  to  include  almost 
every  favourite  speculation  of  the  parties  (quoting  it.  W  ho,  for  instance, 
would  ever  have  supposed  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  its  masses 
— its  image  worship — its  purgatory  and  its  indulgences — would  gravely 
appeal  to  this  very  test  by  which  to  try  the  validity  of  a  tradition  ? 
And  yet,  so  it  is.  Nothing  can  be  more  modest  and  cautious  than  the 


rule  which  it  prescribes  to  itself.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  of  the 
Romanist  Moreri,  as  given  in  his  General  Dictionary,  under  the  head 
*  Tradition.’  They  are  as  follows : — ‘  Parmi  les  Chretiens  on  distingue 
deux  moiens  de  ccmnoitre  la  parole  de  Dieu,  et  la  doctrine  de  Jesus 
Christ ;  qui  sont  I’Kcriture  Sainte,  et  la  tradition.  Les  Catholicjues  les 
croient  tons  deux  de  m^*me  autorite,  et  les  her6tiques  n’oseroient  pas 
nier  que  la  tradition  ne  soit  d’une  grande  antorit^  ;  mais  il  faut 
comprendre  sous  le  nom  de  tradition  les  Merits  des  peres,  qui  rendent 
temoignage  de  la  doctrine,  qu’ils  ont  re9ue  de  leurs  anc^tres,  et  enseign^c 
4  ceux  qui  leur  ont  succede  comme  la  doctrine  de  I’Eglise  Catholique. 
Kt  a  fin  que  les  traditions  sment  la  regie  de  la  Foi,  il  faut  quelles 
aient  les  conditions  inai  quizes  par  Vincent  de  Lerins  dans  son  m^moirc, 
qui  sont  *  Vantiquit^^  tv  nicer  salite,  et  I'unifonnite  qn*il  paroisse  que 
cest  nne  doctrine  enseignee  dans  toute  tEglise^  en  tout  tents f  et  par  tous 
les  docteurs  Catholiqnes.  Ijcs  traditions  qui  nont  pas  ces  caracteres 
sont  snjettes  a  Cerreur  et  il nefaut  passe Jier  d  des  traditions poputaires, 
dhiuees  de  preuves  et  de  tenudns,*  Such  is  the  security  afforded 
against  the  possible  adulteration  of  the  Christian  doctrine  by  the 
adoption  of  this  celebrated  canon.  Can  we  for  a  moment  question  the 
authenticity  and  soundness  of  the  Romish  traditions,  after  having  been 
tested  by  so  safe  a  criterion  ?’ — pp.  77— 
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If  then  this  principle  will  not  hold,  if  tradition  has  sanctioned 
and  enforced,  as  of  divine  authority,  something  more  than  has 
been  held  universally  and  at  all  times,  the  question  again  recurs, 
who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  gold  and  what  is  not  r  By  what 
process  are  we  to  detach  it  from  the  alloy? 

To  the  above  arguments  against  tradition,  as  of  co-ordinate 
authority  with  revelation,  we  might  add  many  others ;  but  these, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  sufficient.  The  opinions  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  good  and  holy  men  will  never  be  without  their  just  in¬ 
fluence  on  every  well  constituted  mind,  but  there  will  still  be  an 
immetisurable  distance  between  them  and  the  authoritative  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  opinions  and  views  of  such  men 
may  tend  to  corroborate  our  own  convictions  on  some  points 
w’here  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusions  with  them ;  they  may 
on  others  tend  to  beget  a  salutary  and  modest  suspicion  of  our 
own  judgment,  where  we  are  compelled  to  disagree  with  them, 
'rhey  may  even  on  some  doubtful  and  comparatively  indifferent 
points,  on  which  Scripture  is  almost  silent,  carry  with  them  a 
certain  decree  of  probability  of  truth.  But  precisely  the  same 
may  be  siiid  of  the  opinions  of  all  holy  and  wise  men  in  every 
age.  Such  opinions,  whether  the  men  who  hold  them  live  in 
the  first  century  or  the  nineteenth,  must  still  be  regarded  as  those 
of  uninspired  and  fallible  morfcds ;  must  be  regarded  as  liable  to 
error,  and  therefore  fairly  open  to  criticism  and  revision.  For  it 
is  quite  a  mistake,  as  Dr.  Shuttlewortli  fully  shows,  that  the 
Christians  of  the  first  Jiges,  were,  merely  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  apostolic  times,  less  exposed  to  error,  or  more  likely 
to  maintain  the  truth  unvitiated  and  incorrupt  than  we  are.  If 
they  possessed  some  advantages  w  hich  we  possess  not,  we  possess 
others,  and  it  seems  to  us  far  greater,  of  which  they  w^cre  desti¬ 
tute.  T'he  means  and  appliances  which  we  possess  for  de¬ 
tecting  and  sifting,  and  conserving  the  truth — the  aids  fur- 
nishen  by  the  universjd  diffusion  of  letters  —by  the  press — by 
sound  criticism,  are  far  greater  than  w  ere  ever  open  to  them ; 
while  the  same  general  tendencies  w'hich  lead  depraved  human 
nature  to  corrupt  tlie  truth  by  its  own  inventions,  under  the  dic- 
tiites  of  a  fanatical  or  superstitious  spirit,  were  just  as  strong,  and 
acted  as  forcibly  tlien  ^  in  the  present  day.  Of  this  we  have  a 
practical  proof  in  the  extravagant  interpreUitions  of  Scripture, 
with  which  the  early  fathers  are  often  chargeable,  as  well  as  in 
the  subtle  corruptions  and  the  idle  superstitions  wdiich  early  crept 
into  the  church,  and  defiiced  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  look  into  the  w  ritings  of  Christian  antiquity*  and 
witness  the  errors  of  judgment,  the  proofs  of  ignorance  which 
disclose  themselves  there  without  feeling  that  even  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  fathers  w’ere  still  but  human ;  or  without  feeling 
astonished  and  indignant  that  they  should  be  raised,  singly  or 
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collectively,  to  an  equal  authority  with  the  Apostles.  That  their 
>iTitings,  thus  thickly  strewn  with  errors,  sliould  be  selected  by 
Dinne  wisdom  as  the  vehicles  of  communicating  truths  which 
revelation  has  not  communicated,  but  which  are  to  have  all  the 
force  and  authority  of  revelation,  certainly  appears  to  us  a  mon¬ 
strous  fiction.  If  it  be  so,  never  was  a  ueight  so  precious  em¬ 
barked  in  a  vessel  so  little  sea-worthy. 

Indeed  it  has  alway^s  appeared  to  us,  that  tlie  immense  and 
obvious  disparity  between  the  apostolic  writings  and  those  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Fathers,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner,  in  tone 
and  in  style,  forms  one  of  the  very  strongest  proofs  of  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  former.  If  not  inspired,  the  apostles  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  betray  those  faults  of  judgment,  those  infirmities 
of  temper,  those  irregularities  of  a  disproportionate  or  misdirected 
zeal,  that  lack  of  practical  wisdom,  which  more  or  less  are  sure  to 
disclose  themselves  in  all  human  compositions.  Except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  their  inspinition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
account  for  that  sustained  majesty,  that  correctness  of  judgment, 
that  cautious  and  practical  wisdom  in  treating  those  nice  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  human  nature  is  so  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  that 
exemption  from  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which  characterize 
the  sacred  writings.  For  in  every  respect,  except  inspiration, 
the  majority  of  the  sacred  writers  possessed  inferior  advantages 
to  the  Fathers.  When  we  consider  then  the  wide  interval  between 
them,  it  is  not  without  unmeasured  astonishment  that  we  find  so 
many  of  the  advocates  of  tradition,  elevating  the  writings  of 
Christian  antiquity  almost  to  a  level  with  the  Word  of  God 
itself.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  tlie  follow- 
ing  judicious  remarks  of  our  Author. 

‘  I  make  thesi*  remarks  not  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the 
Scriptural  attainments  of  the  e.arly  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  of  lowering 
their  just  authority,  which  will  ever  have  its  due  weight  in  all  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  Christian  minds,  but  merely  to  show  that  we  must  still 
judge  of  them  as  men,  liable  to  error,  and  to  lie  considered  s]H‘aking  the 
words  of  infallible  truth,  only  when  they  refer  to  those  selfsame  written 
records  of  the  divine  \vill,  which,  by  GcmI’s  blessing,  have  descended  uncor- 
rupUnl  to  ourselves.  The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  that  we  comjmre 
the  writings  of  the  Afiostles  with  those  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Fathers,  we  perceive  at  once  that,  in  passing  from  the  former  to  the 
latter,  we  have  crossed  the  boundary  of  inspiration,  imd  have  to  do 
henceforw  ard  W'ith  mere  fallible  human  beings.  One  of  the  circuni- 
stiinces  which  strikes  us  jis  an  internal  evidence  of  the  divine  aid 
atforded  to  the  apostolical  writers,  is  the  quiet  dispassionate  and  sober 
niauuer  in  which  they  dwell  upon  tliose  sublime  or  wiul- harrowing 
truths  which  uninspired  authors  would  not  have  l)een  content  to  detail, 
•without, at  the  same  time,  attempting  either  to  paralyse  us  with  terror, 
or  to  elevate  us  to  the  highest  p<nnt  of  imaginative  exaltation.  Another 
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ef  thoir  characteristics,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is,  is  their  entire  freedom 
from  those  mistakes  with  respect  to  physical  facts,  which,  in  an  ill-in¬ 
formed  age,  a  writer  almost  necessarily  falls  into,  and  which  at  onct» 
disprove  his  claims  to  infallibility.  Now  let  the  future  advances  of 
physical  science  be  what  they  may,  we  may  say  w  ith  certainty  tlmt  no  fatal 
error  with  respect  to  natural  facts  ever  w  ill,  or  ever  can  l)e  found  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter.  And  yet  pass  on  but  a  single  step 
further,  and  take  up  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romauus,  and  we  find 
that  good  and  really  enlightened  man,  not  merely  illustrating  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  by  the  legend  of  the  phoenix,  hut 
al)solutely  asserting  the  existence  of  that  fabulous  bird  as  an  I'stahlished 
fact  in  natuml  history.  Now  it  is  true  that  this  is  undoubtedly  a  par¬ 
donable  blunder.  It  was  as  gravely  stated,  at  about  the  sjime  ]>eTiod, 
as  an  undoubted  physical  truth,  by  the  strong-minded  historian  Tacitus; 
and  the  belief  in  it  certainly  ])roves  nothing  whatever  against  the 
soundness  of  the  di»ctrines,  and  the  true  Christian  ])iety  of  the  friend 
and  companion  <»f  St.  Paul.  But  then  it  is  e<jually  certain  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  mis-statement  of  this  description  proves  that  the  w’riter 
committing  it  w’as  at  all  events  not  inspired  ;  that  opinions  delivered  by 
him,  unless  Imrne  out  by  Scripture,  must  be  received  as  human  opinions 
only,  and  that  traditions  descending  to  us  through  such  a  channel  can 
never  Ih»  fairly  set  up  in  rivalry  to,  or  as  concurrent  and  equal  with, 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  Ap(»stles.  A  remark  of  a  similar  character 
may  Ik*  made  with  respect  to  the  epistles  of  his  immediate  follower 
Ignatius.  The  unostentatious  gcKul  sense  in  the  recommendations  of 
<mr  Saviour  and  of  his  A|K»stle  Paul  to  the  early  Christians,  that  they 
should  not  unnecessarily  incur  persecutions  from  the  Jews  or  lu^athen 
authorities,  but  should  do  w'hat  they  could  innocently  to  put  their  |>er- 
sons  in  security,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  that  calm  practical  wis¬ 
dom  wdiich  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  singularly  pervading  the 
sacred  writings.  ‘  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,’  said  our 
L(»rd,  ‘  flee  ye  into  another  *  (Matt.  x.  211).  ^  Walk  in  wdsdom  timard 
them  that  are  without.*  (Coloss.  iv.  5.)  ‘  The  Lord  stood  with  me 

and  strengthened  me  ;  and  I  w^ws  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,*  (2  Tim.  iv.  17)  were  the  w'ords  of  his  chosen  Apostle.  Here 
we  c:\nnot  but  obsi*rve  that  exact  medium  l)etween  ostentatious  rash¬ 
ness  <m  the  one  hand,  and  a  timid  denial  of  the  truth  on  the  other, 
wdiich  marks  the  extreme  of  gtHKl  sense,  and  w'hich,  in  a  period  of  high 
excitement,  w'e  rarely,  if  ever,  see  realized.  But  up  to  this  point  w'as 
the  age  of  inspiration.  After  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,  the 
transition  to  a  more  showy,  and,  according  to  our  carnal  notions,  a  more 
attractive  righteousness,  Imgan  to  manifest  itself,  slight  indeed  at  fi^t, 
but  obviously  the  commencement  of  that  exaggerated  self-denying 
spirit  so  natural  to  the  human  mind  w’hen  seeking  to  w'ork  out  its  owm 
sanctification  l)y  the  mortification  of  the  Imdy.  It  w'ere  surely  impossi¬ 
ble  to  mistake  the  following  sentiments  f(»r  those  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  any 
of  the  heaven-dirt'cted  AjH»stles.  ‘  I  In'seech  you,^  are  the  w’ords  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Romans,  deprecating  their  interference  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nreventing  his  martyrdom,  ‘  that  you  show  not  an  unseasonable 
g<HKl-w'ill  towards  me.  Suffer  me  to  Ik*  fiMid  to  the  w  ild  beasts,  by 
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whom  I  shall  attain  to  God.  Encounigt*  the  wild  beasts,  that  they 
may  l)ecome  my  s^ulchre.  May  I  enjoy  the  wild  In^aats  tliat  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  me ;  which  also  1  wish  may  exercise  all  their  fierceness  u|>on 
me, — and  whom,  for  that  end,  I  will  encouraj^e,  that  they  may  lie  sure 
to  devour  me,  and  not  serve  me  as  they  have  done  some,  whom  out  of 
fear  tliey  have  not  touched.  But,  if  they  will  not  do  it  willingly,  1 
will  provoke  them  to  it.*  In  these  sentiments,  however  sincertdy  ctm- 
ceived,  1  repeat,  w'e  detect  at  one  glance  a  deviation  from  the  iiKX'k  and 
unpretending  spirit  of  the  apostolical  age.  But  as  we  rectnle  further 
from  the  primitive  times,  this  deviation  becomes  gradually  still  more 
perceptible.  Upon  turning  to  the  wiitings  of  Justin  Martyr,  we  at 
once  perceive  (conjointly,  indeed,  with  abundance  of  sound  and  fer¬ 
vent  piety)  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  and  an  absence  of  critical  accu¬ 
racy  and  sourfd  sense  in  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  which  at  once 
appeiu*  to  disqualify  him  from  sjieaking  with  authority  tuxm  mere  tra¬ 
ditional  topics.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  convey  even  a  w-ritten  mes¬ 
sage  correctly,  will  scarcely  speak  with  much  weight  when  reporting 
solely  from  memory  and  from  his  ow'ii  private  impressions.  But  it  is 
inqiossible  to  read  the  works  of  Justin  w  ithout  occasional  feelings  of 
astonishment  at  the  strange  inferences  which  he  draws  from  Holy 
Writ ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  verbal  inaccuracies,  which  often  appear 
to  mark  rather  quotations  made  from  memory,  than  to  lie  references  to 
the  recorded  text.  Take  the  following  sjiecimens  of  his  inconclusive 
reasoning.  What  are  we  to  think,  for  instance,  of  his  deriving  the 
prevalence  of  moral  evil  in  later  times  from  the  influence  of  demons, 
tlie  progeny  of  angels  having  commerce  with  the  antediluvian  females? 
of  his  discovering,  as  he  imagines,  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
in  the  expression,  *  I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a 
rebellious  people.*  (Isaiah  Ixv.  2) ;  or  mt)re  stnmgely  still,  in  another 
passage  of  tlie  same  prophet,  ^the  government  (i.  e.,  as  he  chooses  to 
construe  it,  the  power  of  the  cross)  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.*  (Isa. 
ix.  G.)  Of  his  discovering  the  holy  symlml  of  the  cross  in  the  masts  of 
shipping,  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  in  the  tools  of  tlie  carpenter, 
and  even  in  the  position  of  the  nose  and  eyebrows  in  the  human  face, 
and  of  his  considering  this  last  mentioned  strange  idea  as  actually 
alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Jeremiali,  ‘  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
luiointed  of  the  Lord.  (Lamentations  iv.  20).  How,  again,  shall  we 
defend  the  accuracy  of  his  theological  opinions,  when  we  find  him  not 
only  arguing  in  favor  of  the  salvability  of  the  holier  heathens  (a  doc¬ 
trine  in  which  most  Christians  will  probably  agree  w  ith  him),  but  even 
attempting  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as  our  Lord  W'as  the  Aoyog — the 
impersonation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  therefore,  all  iiersons  jMissessed 
of  any  high  degree  of  w'isdoin,  such  as  Socrates  and  otners,  w’ere  actual 
('hristians?  I  am  far,  very  far,  from  urging  that  these*,  or  the  many 
other  instances  of  unsound  judgment  or  ignorance  which  are  to  Ik* 
found  in  his  writings  ought  to  diminish  our  respect  for  a  holy  man, 
W’ho  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  laying  down  his  life  in  its 
cause  ;  but  surely  one  may  without  censure  withhold  his  confidence 
and  assent,  when  called  upon  to  accept,  as  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
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trnditionary  opinions  or  doctrines  transmitted  to  us  throuj^li  such  a 
channel.' — pp.  45 — 52. 


One  more  citation  must  conclude  our  extracts.  It  is  on  a  point 
we  have  already  briefly  touched. 


'  It  is  a  fallacious  argument  which  would  urge  their  nearness  in  time 
to  the  age  of  the  Apostles  lus  a  pro<»f  that  no  mistakes  of  imjMtrtance 
could  be  fallen  into  by  the  early  Christians.  Traditional  truth,  anumg 
imperfectly  educated  persons,  does  not  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  with 
that  accuracy  and  certainty,  even  during  a  very  limited  period  of  time, 
which  we  are  inclined  to  imagine.  On  the  contrary,  at  period  when 
knowledge  circulates  slowly,  and  the  collisions  of  well-informed  miiuls 
wuth  each  other  are  comparatively  rare,  (and  such  w’as  the  period  now 
alluded  to)  it  is  surprising  how  many  erroneous  opinic.is,  well-inten¬ 
tioned  perhaps,  but  not  therefore  the  less  dangerous,  may  grow  up 
within  the  space  of  a  very  few  years.  When  the  short  season  of  actual 
contact  is  gone  by,  mere  proximity  or  indefinite  remoteness  of  time 
make,  in  fact,  little  or  no  difference  in  the  degrees  of  evidence,  which 
historical  events  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  lalKws  of  literary 
men.  A  manuscript,  for  instance,  of  the  Gospels  of  the  date  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  is  as  complete  a  record  at  this  moment,  as  it 
w’aa  on  the  day  in  which  it  was  \vritten ;  and,  if  preserved  two  thousiind 
years  longer,  will  In?  as  completely  so  to  future  generations,  as  it  is  to 
the  present.  A  well-informed  historian  at  this  moment  has  a  far  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Norman  conquest, 
than  was  possessed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  villagers  of  this  country,  who 
lived  at  that  period.  And  yet  it  is  upon  this  very  fallacious,  though 
plausible  assumption,  that  knowledge  must  necessarily  grow  clearer 
and  more  certain  in  exact  projK)rtion  as  we  approach  to  the  fountain, 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  tradition  almost  exclusively  rests. 

‘  Why,  one  is  naturally  impelled  to  ask,  should  the  primitive  ages 
have  possessed  a  privilege  wdiich  our  own  times  have  not,  of  escaping 
one  of  the  most  besetting  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  of  trans¬ 
mitting  unmixed  tnit.h  orally  from  one  generation  to  another,  without 
any  taint  or  supeniddition  of  mere  human  speculation  ?  I  f,  with  the 
preservative  restraint  of  a  written  revelation,  our  own  age  has  launcheil 
forth  into  extreme  notions  with  scarcely  any  common  centre  in  which 
to  agree,  why  are  we  to  measure  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  Fathers 
of  the  primitive  church  by  a  different  rule,  and  argue  that,  because 
they  meant  well,  therefore  divine  truth  orally  transmitted,  must  neces- 
sjirliy  have  passed  from  them  pure  and  unaltered  ?  Dr.  Middleton  has 
obaerved,  that  learned  men  have  reckoned  about  ninety  different  here¬ 
sies,  w'hich  all  sprang  up  within  the  first  three  centuries.  That  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  have  existed  unaltered  through  the  w'hole  of 
that  disturl)ed  period,  and  ‘  like  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,'  should 
have  serve<l  to  check,  in  some  degree,  tlie  eccentricities  of  human 
speculation,  and  to  direct  men's  fcmtsteps  in  the  midst  of  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  we  can  well  believe,  and  must  feel  thankful,  that  such 
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no  doubt  was  the  case.  But  that  person  must  have  much  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  general  good  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  am 
dis})osed  to  feel,  who  can  suppose  the  oral  communications  of  those 
successive  ages  to  have  descended  to  us  equally  pure  ;  and  yet,  unless 
we  admit  them  to  have  so  descended,  the  whole  argument  which  would 
set  up  their  authority  as  equivalent  to  Scripture,  falls  of  course  at  once 
to  the  ground. 

‘  Justin  and  Irenams,  we  are  told,  flourished  within  the  space  of 
about  150  years  from  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  and,  therefore, 
their  authority  on  points  of  doctrine  must  l)e  far  sujwrior  to 
that  of  the  best  informed  theologians  of  the  present  day.  Without 
wishing  to  assert  any  thing  Iwrdering  on  paradox,  I  must  again  re|)eat, 

I  doubt  the  justice  of  the  inference.  In  their  time  trutn  made  its 
way  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  through  comparatively  isolated  districts, 
unaided  by  that  general  spread  of  kiunvledge,  that  enlightened  criti¬ 
cism,  and  that  corrective  good  sense,  resulting  from  an  almost  universal 
education,  which  is  in  our  own  day  tlie  great  security  against  the 
growth  of  unsound  and  eccentric  opinions.* — pp.  40 — 44. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  little  volume,  our  Author  con¬ 
clusively  proves  that  during  more  than  150  years  from  the  close 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
‘doctrine  of  tradition  being  concurrent  in  authority  with  Scripture, 
‘  or  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  (in  any  degree  beyond  that  in 
‘  wliich  the  established  usages  of  any  set  of  good  men  must  neces- 
‘sarily  come  with  a  certain  recommendation  in  their  favor  toother 
‘well-disposed  persons,)  had  never  for  a  moment  suggested  itself 
‘  to  mankind.' 

There  is  a  considenible  portion  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  volume  taken  up  in  the  exposition  of  the  Author's  views  on 
,  the  subjects  of  Baptism,  the  Holy  Kucharist,  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Ordinances.  While  we  thank  him  for  the  laudable 
liberality  which  he  ever  manifests  towards  those  who  differ  from 
him,  and  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  his  views  are  far 
less  extravagant  than  those  of  many  of  his  brethren,  we  still  think 
them  on  some  of  tliese  topics  sufficiently  obscure  and  erroneous. 
IStill,  he  thinks  that  his  views  are  to  be  defended  by  Scripture,  and  is 
willing  to  put  them  on  tliat  issue.  For  this  w’e  honor  him;  since  we 
must  mnkly  confess  that  in  abandoning  the  ground  of  an  authorita¬ 
tive  tradition  he,  in  our  judgment,  abandons  the  only  ground  which 
can  sustain  these  peculiar  views.  But  this  is  his  affair,  not  ours;  and 
in  conceding  that  Scripture,  and  Scripture  only,  is  the  authorita¬ 
tive  standard  of  our  faith,  he  has  conceded  a  principle  which  will 
enable  us  to  sift  these  and  all  other  opinions,  and  to  investigate 
them  with  a  cheering  hope  of  arriving  at  len^h  at  stable  truth. 
Into  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  his  views  on  the  above 
mentioned  topics  wc  do  not  now  enter ;  all  these  matters  being 
very  subordinate  to  the  main  object  of  the  work.  That  object 
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is  to  establish  the  proposition,  and  in  our  estimation,  it  is 
triumphantly  established,  that  ‘not  Tradition,  but  Revelation,*  is 
the  test  of  faith,  and  that,  ‘in  the  apostolical  a^e  and  that  which 
‘  immediately  followed  it,  no  doctrines  were  taught  as  of  divine 
‘authority,  independently  of  those  expressly  comprehended  in 
‘the  page  of  Scripture,* 


Art.  IV.  1.  Colonization  and  Christianity.  A  Popular  History  of 
the  Treatment  of  the  Natives  by  the  Europeans  in  all  their  Colonies. 
By  William  Howitt.  12mu.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

2.  British  Coionization  and  Colored  Tribes.  By  S.  Bannister,  late 
Att»>rney-(»eneral  of  New  South  Wales.  i2mo.  London  :  W. 
Ball.  1638. 

history  of  European  Colonization  is  one  of  the  darkest 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  human  crime.  It  is  written  through¬ 
out  with  weeping,  lamentation,  and  bloml.  It  discloses  a  series 
of  atrocities,  perpetrated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  inflicting  a  greater 
sum  of  misery  than  any  other  event  on  record.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  but  illegibly  wTitten ;  tlie  truth  has  been  told  but  in  pjut ;  a 
dark  mantle  has  been  thrown  over  the  misdeeds  of  European 
colonists,  and  tlie  work  of  oppression,  treachery,  and  murder,  has 
in  consequence  proceeded  unchecked.  Few  have  troubled  lliem- 
selves  to  inquire  after  facts  w’hich  could  be  gathered  by  laborious 
diligence  only.  The  benevolent  have  been  occupied  by  more 
palpable  and  better  understood  cases  of  grievance.  Evils  occur¬ 
ring  beneath  their  eye  and  claiming  their  daily  notice,  have  en¬ 
gaged  their  sympathy  and  exertion,  while  the  wrongs  of  distant 
triWs,  the  worse  than  Machiavelian  policy  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected ;  the  unblushing  invasion  of  their  rights ;  and  the 
murderous  rigor  with  which  tlie  outbreaks  of  their  resentment 
have  been  checked,  have  been  palliated  and  justified  under  a  thou¬ 
sand  pretexts.  The  progress  of  discovery  has  in  consequence 
been  marked  by  the  misery  and  waste  of  human  life.  Every 
step  which  civilized  man  has  taken  in  advance  of  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  has  augmented  the  sum  of  social  misery,  and  brought  new 
victims  to  the  slirine  of  mammon.  A  dark  line  may  be  traced 
betwreen  the  barbarous  and  the  civilized ; — a  fit  emblem  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  one  party  and  the  crimes  of  the  other. 

Prior  to  experience  it  might  have  been  anticipated  tliat  the 
presence  of  a  civilized  people  on  the  confines  of  a  liarbarous 
trilu*,  would  Lave  bei*n  to  the  latter  a  harbinger  of  unmixed  gowl; 
— that  Uk*  contact  of  the  one  with  the  other  wouhl  have  been  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  human  happiness  and  virtue ; — 
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1  tlmt  the  denizens  of  the  forest  would  liave  been  raised  in  tlie  scale 

j  of  iiitellij^ent  existence,  and  have  j^athereil  from  their  visitors  the 

1=  arts  which  embellish  social  life,  and  the  principles  and  hopes 

|:  which  ^ive  dignity  to  man.  The  reverse  of  all  this,  however, 

jl  hiis  been  the  fact.  The  white  man’s  presence  has  been  the  omen 

I  and  pledge  of  coming  woe.  Dark  shadow's  have  been  throw'ii 

I  upon  the  future,  and  history,  luis  soon  told,  in  brief  and  dis- 

I  jointed  fni^ments,  of  numerous  tribes  that  have  wasted  away, 

I  heart-broken,  yet  unpitied,  beneath  his  sway.  So  uniform  has 

I  been  the  result,  that, — as  is  not  uncommon — a  theory  has  been 

|l  devised  to  account  for  and  justify,  the  wide-spreading^  cahimity.  The 

1!  ordination  of  Divine  Providence, — a  providence  ever  just  and  kind 

jj  — has  been  represented  as  meetings  its  fulfilment  in  the  erection 

of  an  altar  to  Moloch,  at  which  millions  of  human  victims  have 
bled.  Man  has  impiously  appealed  to  the  purposes  of  his  Maker 
\  in  vindication  of  his  own  atrocities.  He  has  pointed  to  the  squalid 

1^  forms,  and  sorrow-stricken  countenances,  and  decreasing^  numbers 

I  of  Aborigjinal  tribes,  as  a  pnictical  illustration  of  the  design  of 

^  that  Being  who  is  ‘the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.*  In- 

I  human  and  revolting  opinions  have  been  uttered  on  this  subject 

=  by  men  standing  high  amongst  us ; — opinions  that  bear  a  charcicter 

it  is  painful  to  designate,  and  from  w'hich  every  humane  and 
I  honorable  mind  must  recoil  with  horror.  It  has  not  often  been 

I  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  passage  of  more  barefaced  and  cool-blooded 

1^  barbarity  than  the  following ;  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  Sir 

i  John  Hass’s  Second  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  man 

1  who  could  pen  such  language  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  bene- 

i  factor  of  any  uncultivated  tribes  he  visited.  ‘  Our  brandy  was  us 

‘  odious  as  our  pudding  to  our  Esquimaux  visitors,  and  they  have 
‘  vet  tlierefore  to  acquire  the  taste  which  has  in  ruining  the  morals, 
‘  iiastened  the  extermination  of  their  American  neighoours  to  the 
j  ‘  Southward.  If,  however,  these  tribes  must  finally  disjippear,  as 

I  ‘  seems  their  fate,  it  is  at  least  better  that  they  should  die  gradually 

‘  by  the  force  of  rum,  than  that  they  should  be  exterminated  in 
I  ‘  masses  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  since  there 

I  ‘  is  some  pleasure,  such  as  it  is  in  the  mean  time,  while  there  is 

j  ‘  also  a  voluntary  but  slow  suicide  in  exchange  for  murder  and 

j  ‘  robbery  ?  Is  it  not  the  fate  of  the  savage  and  the  uncivilized  on 

‘  tliis  earth  to  give  way  to  the  more  cunning  and  tlie  better  in- 
‘  formed,  to  knowledge  and  civilization  ^  It  is  the  order  of  the 
‘w’orld,  and  the  right  one;  nor  will  all  the  lamentations  of  a 
mawkish  philanthropy,  with  its  more  absurd  or  censurable 
‘  efforts,  avail  one  jot  agjiinst  an  order  of  things  as  wise  as  it  is 
‘assuredly  established.’*  The  spirit  which  dictaU'd  this  passage 
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has  been  extensively  prevalent  amount  our  countrymen,  but 
few  have  had  sufficient  hardihooci  to  avow  it  in  an  equally  un¬ 
blushing  manner. 

A  new  era,  however,  has  recently  commenced.  It  has  had  its 
origin  in  various  causes,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which  we 
place,  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  and  the  fuller  and  more 
accurate  information  respecting  the  condition  and  wrongs  of 
Aboriginal  tribes,  obtained  from  the  agents  of  different  Missionary 
bodies.  Placed  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized  life  the  Christian 
missionary  has  been  a  witnws  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  countrymen, 
and  lias  faithfully  reported  them  at  home.  This  has  been  equally 
the  case  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  South  Sea. 
Wherever  commerce  has  pushed  her  speculations,  the  untired 
missionary  has  trod,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  spiritual  blessings  he 
panted  to  communicate,  has  raised  a  protesting  voice  against  the 
perfidy  and  oppression  practised  on  the  natives.  ‘  In  every  dis- 
‘  tant  scene  of  our  crimes,*  Mr.  Howitt  truly  remarks,  ‘  the  mis- 
‘  sionaries  have  stepped  in  between  us  and  the  just  vengeance  of 
*  heaven,  between  us  and  the  politictil  punishment  of  our  own 
‘  absurd  and  wicked  policy,  between  us  and  the  miserable  natives.’ 
For  a  long  time  their  reports  were  disregarded.  Interested  wit¬ 
nesses  appeared  against  them.  Their  motives  were  impugned, 
their  actions  were  misrepresented.  They  were  spoken  of  as  the 
enemies  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  disturbers  of  •  colonial 
peace.  The  audacity  with  w^hich  their  statements  were  denied, 
shook  for  a  time  the  confidence  even  of  their  friends,  while  the 
danger  which  was  threatened  to  the  permanence  of  their  labors, 
induced  many  temporizing  supporters  to  express  a  wish,  that 
they  would  be  more  reserved  in  their  communications,  and  con¬ 
fine  themselves  more  strictly  to  their  spiritual  functions.  Happily 
they  spurned  the  unworthy  counsel.  Their  remonstrances  be¬ 
came  more  frequent  and  more  loud.  They  w^ere  repeated  through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report,  until  at  length  a  nation’s 
ear  was  gained,  and  even  sluggish  statesmen  were  compelled  to 
bestir  themselves.  Of  this  improved  state  of  things  the  volumes 
before  us  are  an  earnest.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  treat  them.  Their  multifarious  and  deeply  interesting 
details,  togetlier  with  the  healthful  and  high-toned  spirit  which 
pervades  them,  entitle  them  to  a  far  more  extended  notice  than 
our  limited  space  admits  of.  In  our  despair  of  doing  them  justice 
w'e  are  half  disposed  to  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  and  most 
hearty  recommendation  of  them  to  our  readers.  Hut  we  shrink 
from  this  summary  procedure  as  unjust  to  our  owm  feelings  and 
unsuitable  to  a  Journal  which  is  speciidly  devoted  to  whatever 
promises  to  advance  the  w’ell-being, — social,  political,  and  reli¬ 
gious,— of  every  section  of  the  human  family.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  endeavour,  however  inadequately,  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
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quiiiuted  with  the  works  iu  question.  .Their  character  is  distinct, 
yet  happily  subservient  to  the  same  object.  Mr.  Howitt’s 
volume  is  designed  to  lay  open,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form, 
the  evils  with  which  European  colouizaiion  has  been  fraught  to 
the  Aboriginal  tribes  in  whose  neighbourhood  we  have  settled. 
He  limits  himself  expressly  to  this  object,  and  in  doing  so  has 
acted  wisely.  The  system  reprobated  ‘has  been  in  full  operation 
‘  for  more  than  300  years,  ana  continues  yet  in  unabating  activity 
‘  of  evil.’  An  exposure  of  colonial  enormities, — a  laying  open 
to  public  inspection,  of  the  dark  deeds  of  our  countrymen  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  therefore  the  first  thing  at  which 
British  philanthropists  Siould  aim,  and  this  has  been  nobly  ac¬ 
complished  by  our  Autlior.  Let  the  extent  of  tlie  evil  be  once 
apprehended,  and  as  Mr.  Howitt  remarks,  ‘  in  tliis  great  country 
‘  there  will  not  want  either  heads  to  plan  or  hands  to  accomplish 
‘  all  that  is  due  to  the  rights  of  others,  or  the  honor  and  interest 
‘  of  England.’  The  accuracy  of  this  observation  will  be  evident 
when  we  come  to  notice  Mr.  Bannister’s  volume. 

The  wide  range  contemplated  by  Mr.  Howitt  embraces  the 
colonial  enterprizes  of  all  the  European  states.  His  volume, 
therefore,  opens  with  a  historical  notice  of  the  discovery  of  tlie 
New  World,  and  its  earlier  chapters  supply  a  rapid,  condensed, 
and  deeply  afflicting  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniiurds 
and  Portuguese  in  their  intercourse  with  the  native  tribes  to 
whom  they  w^ere  introduced  by  tlie  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
his  successors.  The  general  character  of  this  intercourse  is  well 
known.  The  brute  passions  of  the  adventurers,  released  from 
the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  and  goaded  to  madness  by  a  liase 
appetite  for  gold,  were  let  loose  upon  the  unoffending  natives 
with  murderous  effect.  ‘  A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a 
‘  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  ’  broke  violently  on  the 
Indians,  when  European  visitors  landed  on  their  shore.  Like 
the  locusts  of  the  East,  their  progress  was  marked  by  desolation. 
Before  them  the  land  was  as  the  garden  of  Wen,  but  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness.  But  we  must  not  dw'ell  on  these 
facts,  having  other  matters  before  us,  in  which,  as  Englishmen, 
we  are  more  nearly  interested,  and  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
in  the  history  of  Spanish  colonization  on  which  w'e  must  detain 
attention  for  a  moment.  We  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  which  stand  out  in  singular  and  most  honor¬ 
able  contrast,  to  the  general  character  of  their  order,  and  to  the 
sordid  and  brutal  pohey  universally  adopted  by  their  countrymen 
towards  the  natives  of  the  New  World.  It  is  the  one  chapter  in 
tlie  history  of  this  politico-ecclesiastical  fraternity  w’hich  serves  to 
redeem  it  from  unmitigated  reprobation,  and  to  shed  around  it  a 
halo  not  wholly  obscured  by  its  intrigues  and  crimes  in  other 
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quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Howitt  acknowledges  tliat  in  a  for¬ 
mer  work, — The  History  of  Priestcraft  we  presume, — he  had 
classed  the  operations  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  with  the  worst 
deeds  of  an  unholy  ambition ;  but  that  more  extended  inquiry  had 
convinced  him  that  ‘  their  conduct  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
♦examples  of  Christian  devotion — Christian  patience — Christian 
♦  benevolence,  and  disinterested  virtue  on  record.’ 

‘  1  do  not  mean  to  say/  he  adds,  ‘that  they  exhibited  Christianity  in 
all  the  splendour  of  its  unadulterated  truth ; — no,  they  had  enough  of 
the  empty  forms  and  legends,  and  false  pretences,  and  false  miracles 
of  Home,  about  them  ;  but  they  exhibited  one  great  feature  of  its 
spirit — love  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  it  was  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them  to  be  divine.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  adopted 
the  soundest  system  of  policy  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians  ;  for 
their  besetting  sin,  the  love  of  power  and  the  pride  of  intellectual 
dominance,  were  but  too  apparent  in  it ;  and  this  prevented  their 
lalH»ra  from  acquiring  that  permanence  which  they  otherwise  would : 
but  they  did  this,  which  was  a  glorious  thing  in  that  age,  and  in  those 
countries — they  showed  what  Christianity,  even  in  an  imperfect  form, 
can  accomplish  in  the  civilization  of  the  wildest  people.  They  showed 
to  the  outraged  Indians,  that  Christianity  wiis  really  a  blessing  where 
really  embraced  ;  and  to  the  Spaniards,  that  their  favorite  dogmas  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  Indians  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  for 
the  patient  endurance  of  labor  and  civil  restraint,  were  as  baseless  as 
their  own  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  They  stood  up  against 
universal  power  and  rapacity,  in  defence  of  the  weak,  tlie  innocent, 
and  the  calumniated  ;  and  they  had  the  usual  fiite  of  such  men — they 
were  tlie  martyrs  of  their  virtue,  and  deserve  the  thanks  and  honor¬ 
able  remembrance  of  all  ages.’ — pp.  121,  122. 

• 

The  Jesuits,  w’cre  invited  to  Paraguay  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1586,  from  that  craving  after  something  that  bears  the  semblance 
and  promises  the  fruits  of  religion,  which  is  instinctive  in  the 
human  mind.  They  were  received  with  unbounded  exultation. 
IViuinphant  arches  were  erected,  their  path  was  strewed  witli 
flowers,  and  solemn  thanksgivings  for  tlieir  arrival  were  addressed 
to  heaven.  Their  popularity,  however,  was  short-lived,  but  its 
decline  is  their  imperishable  honor.  It  redounds  to  their  glory, 
and  adds  a  yet  deeper  tinge  to  tlie  inhimy  of  their  persecutors. 
The  following  is  our  Author’s  account  of  their  proceedings: 

‘  The  Jesuits  found,  wherever  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated,  the 
Indians  groaning  under  their  oppressions  and  licentiousness,  ready  to 
burst  out,  and  take  summary  vengeance  at  the  first  opportunity  ;  and 
they  were  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  tribes  of  others  in  a  state  of  hos¬ 
tile  irritation,  regarding  the  Spaniards  as  the  most  perfidious  as  well  as 
|H>werful  enemies,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  liojied,  and  against 
whom  every  advantagi*  was  to  bt*  seizt'd.  Yet  amongst  these  fierce 
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tribes,  the  Jesuits  boldly  advanced,  trustiiij;  to  that  principle  which 
ought  always  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  those  calling  themselves 
Christians,  that  where  no  evil  is  intended,  evil  will  seldom  l)e  received. 
It  is  wonderful  how  successful  this  system  was  in  their  hands.  With 
his  breviary  in  his  hand,  and  a  cross  of  six  feet  high,  which  served  him 
for  a  staff,  the  Jesuit  missionary  set  out  to  penetrate  into  some  new  re¬ 
gion,  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  converted  Indians  who  might  act 
as  guides  and  interpreters.  They  took  with  them  a  stock  of  maize  ns 
provision  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  bows  of  the  Indians  did  not 
supply  them  with  game  ;  for  they  carefully  avoided  carrying  fire-arms, 
lest  they  should  excite  alarm  or  suspicion.  They  thus  encountered  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  wild  country ;  climbing  mountains,  and  cutting 
their  way  through  pathless  woods  with  axes ;  and  at  night,  if  they 
reached  no  human  habitation,  they  made  fires  to  keep  off  the  Mild 
beasts,  and  reposed  beneath  the  forest  trees.  When  they  arrived 
amongst  the  tribes  they  sought,  they  explained  through  their  inteq)re- 
ters,  that  they  came  thus  and  threw  themselves  into  their  power,  to 
prove  to  them,  that  they  were  their  friends  ;  to  teach  them  the  arts, 
and  to  endow  them  with  the  advantages  of  the  Europeans.  In  some 
cases  they  had  to  suffer  for  the  villanies  of  their  countrymen — the  na¬ 
tives  being  too  much  exasperated  by  their  \vrong8  to  he  able  to  conceive 
that  some  fresh  experiment  of  evil  towards  them  was  not  concealed 
under  this  peaceful  show.  But,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cast's, 
their  success  was  marvellous.  They  speedily  inspired  the  Indians  with 
confidence  in  their  good  intentions  towards  them  :  for  the  natives  of 
every  country  yet  discovered,  have  been  found  as  quick  in  recognising 
their  friends  as  they  have  been  in  resenting  the  injuries  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  following  anecdote  given  by  Charlevoix,  is  peculiarly  indi¬ 
cative  of  their  manner  of  proceeding. — Father  Monroy,  ^vitll  a  lay- 
brother  Jesuit,  called  Juan  de  Toledo,  had  at  length  reached  the 
Omaguacas,  whose  cacique  Piltipicon  had  once  been  baptized,  but, 
owing  to  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  had  renounced  their  religion, 
and  pursued  them  with  every  possible  evil ;  massacred  their  prii'sts ; 
burnt  their  churches  ;  and  ravaged  their  settlements.  Father  Monroy 
was  told  that  certain  and  instant  death  would  be  the  consequence  of 
his  appearing  before  Piltipicon  ;  but  armed  with  all  that  confidence 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  so  much  recommended  to  the  ])reacher8  of  his 
gospel,  he  entered  the  house  of  the  terrible  cacique,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  ‘  The  good  which  I  desire  you,  has  made  me  despise  the  terrors 
of  almost  certain  death  ;  but  you  cannot  expect  much  honor  in  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  naked  man.  If,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  you 
will  consent  to  listen  to  me,  all  the  advantage  of  our  conversation  will 
be  yours  ;  whereas,  if  I  die  in  your  hands,  an  immortiil  crown  in  hea¬ 
ven  will  be  my  reward.'  Piltipicon  was  .so  amazed,  or  rather  softened 
by  the  missionary’s  Ixildness,  that  he  immediately  offered  liim  some  of 
the  beer  brewed  from  maize,  which  the  Omaguacas  use ;  and  not  only 
granted  his  request  to  proce^  further  up  his  country,  but  furnished 
him  with  provisions  for  the  journey.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  Piltipicon 
made  peace  with  the  Spiniards,  and  ultimately  embraced  Christianity, 
with  all  his  j)eople.' — pp.  127 — 120. 
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Numerous  settlements,  termed  lleductioiis,  were  formed  by  the 
Jesuits,  in  which  the  Indians  were  tauj^ht  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  were  associated  for  mutual  improvement  and  defence. 

^  In  process  of  time  they  had  established  thirty  of  these  Reductions 
in  La  Plata  and  Paraguay,  thirteen  of  tliem  being  in  the  diocese  of  the 
Assumpeiun,  besides  those  amongst  the  Chiquitos  and  other  nations. 
In  the  centre  of  every  mission  was  the  Reduction,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Reduction  was  a  square,  which  the  church  faced,  and  likewise  the 
arsenal,  in  which  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  laid  up.  In  this 
square  the  Indians  were  exercised  every  week,  for  there  were  in  every 
town  two  companies  of  militia,  the  otticers  of  which  had  handsome  uni¬ 
forms  laced  \vith  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  they  only  wore  on 
those  occasions,  or  when  they  took  the  field.  At  each  comer  of  the 
8(juare  was  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  an  imiige  of  the  A^irgin.  They 
had  a  large  house  on  the  right-hand  of  the  church  for  the  Jesuits,  and 
near  it  the  public  workshops.  On  the  left-hand  of  the  church 
was  the  public  burial-ground  and  the  widows  house.  Every  ne¬ 
cessary  trade  was  taught,  and  the  boys  were  taken  to  the  public  work¬ 
shops  and  instructed  in  such  trades  as  they  chose.  To  every  family 
was  given  a  house,  and  a  piece  of  ground  sufiicient  to  supply  it  witli  all 
necessaries.  Oxen  were  supplied  from  the  common  stock  for  cultiva¬ 
ting  it,  and  while  this  family  was  capable  of  doing  the  necessary  work, 
this  land  never  was  taken  away.  Besides  this  private  property,  there 
were  two  larger  portions,  called  Tupamba,  or  God's  Possession,  to 
which  all  the  community  contributed  tlie  necessary  labour,  and  raised 
provisions  for  the  aged,  sick,  widows,  and  orphans,  and  income  for  the 
])ublic  service,  and  the  pajment  of  the  national  tribute.  The  boys 
were  employed  in  weeding,  keeping  the  roads  in  order,  and  various 
other  offices.  They  went  to  work  with  the  music  of  flutes,  and  in  pro¬ 
cession.  The  girls  were  employed  in  gathering  cotton,  and  driving 
birds  from  the  fields.  Every  one  had  his  or  her  proper  avocation,  and 
officers  were  appointed  to  superintend  every  different  department,  and 
to  see  that  all  was  going  on  well  in  shops  and  in  fields.  They  had, 
however,  their  days  and  hours  of  relaxation.  They  were  taught  sing¬ 
ing,  music,  and  dancing,  under  certain  regulations.  On  holidays,  the 
men  played  at  various  games,  shot  at  marks,  played  with  balls  of  elastic 
gum,  or  went  out  hunting  and  fishing.  Every  kind  of  art  that  was 
innocent  or  ornamentid,  was  practised.  They  cast  bells,  and  carved 
and  gilded  with  great  elegance.  The  women,  beside  their  other  do¬ 
mestic  duties,  made  jxittery,  and  sj)un  and  wove  cotton  for  garments 
The  Jesuits  exjwrted  large  cpiantities  of  the  Caa,  or  Paraguay  tea,  and 
intrixluced  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  its  preparation.* 

pp.  130,  131. 

These  Reductions  constituted  so  many  cities  of  refuge,  wdiither 
^e  oppressed  Indians  repaired  in  search  of  repose  and  civilization. 
They  aflforded  a  brief  respite  to  the  children  of  the  forest,  but  the 
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spoiler  broke  in  upon  them,  and  their  budding  civilization  was 
cnecked,  and  their  inmates  were  consigned  to  the  tombj  or  tlie 
yet  more  cheerless  house  of  bondage.  The  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  civilize  the  Indians  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  refutation  of  the  theory  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards.  It 
proved  the  right  of  the  former  to  take  rank  in  the  human  family, 
and  to  claim  as  their  inalienable  property  the  attributes  of  an 
intelligent  existence.  Hence  the  great  mass  of  the  settlers  be¬ 
came  enraged  against  them,  and  as  has  happened  in  other  cases 
much  nearer  home,  their  calumnious  reports  were  credited  by  the 
supreme  government  in  Spain.  Fraud,  violence,  and  cruelty 
were  arrayed  against  them,  and  wdien  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  the  home  government  w'ere  too  pow'erful  to  be  resisted.  Their 
banishment  was  ultimately  ordered,  and  with  tlieir  departure  the 
hope  of  the  Indians  perished. 

Chapter  the  fourteenth  details  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  in 
India,  and  the  scenes  disclosed  bear  a  revolting  resemblance  to  those 
perpetrated  in  America.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  them,  but  pass 
on  to  the  following  chapters  w'hich  take  a  review  of  the  conduct 
of  our  own  countrymen.  Chapters  15 — 19  are  devoted  to  India, 
and  w’e  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  do  justice  to  their 
details.  We  must,  liow’ever,  do  our  best,  and  refer  to  the  vo¬ 
lume  itself  to  supply  all  deficiencies.  Our  countrymen  little 
think  what  atrocities  have  been  practised  in  their  name.  ‘  We 
‘  talk,’  siiys  our  Author,  ‘  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
deeds  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  as  though  they  were  things  of  an  an¬ 
cient  date, — things  gone  by,  things  of  the  dark  old  days ;  and 
seem  never  for  a  moment  to  suspect  that  these  dark  old  days  w  ere 
not  a  whit  more  shocking  than  our  own,  or  that  our  countrymen, 
protestant  Englishmen  of  1838,  can  be  compared  for  a  moment 
to  the  Red-Cross  knights  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  butcheries. 
If  they  cannot  be  compared,  1  blush  to  say  tliat  it  is  because  our 
infamy  and  crimes  are  even  more  wholesale  and  inhuman  than 
theirs.’  This  is  strong  language,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
it  disproved,  but  we  fear  the  attempt  would  prove  hopeless. 

On  the  continent  of  India,  our  crimes  have  assumed  a  gigantic 
magnitude,  and  have  been  acted  out  with  a  consistency  and  force 
characteristic  of  the  father  of  all  evil.  We  must  not  be^  misled 
by  the  phraseology  which  is  current  amount  us  respecting  our 
Eastern  possessions.  It  is  common  with  religious  people  to  speak 
of  them  as  conferred  for  some  important  and  religious  end, — us 
given  to  our  nation  by  the  Disposer  of  all  events,  in  order  to  the 
conversion  of  their  inhabitants  to  the  Christian  faitli.  In  such 
language  truth  and  error  are  mixed,  and  its  tendency  is  to  keep 
out  of  view  the  aw’ful  amount  of  guilt  contracted  by  our  Eastern 
policy.  The  Divine  Being  has  permitted  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  crown  to  be  established  on  the  plains  oi  India,  just  as 
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Satan  was  permitted  to  desolate  paradise,  or  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals  to  obliterate  for  a  season  the  marks  of  civilization  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  was  no  farther  active  in  the  one  case  than  in  tlie 
otner ;  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  Lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
our  souls.  Our  Indian  possessions  constitute  the  most  splendid 
prize  which  crime  h«is  ever  won,  and  the  just  retribution  which 
has  befallen  Spain  and  Portugal,  must  be  ours,  unless  the 
prayers  of  the  righteous  avail  on  our  behalf.  In  other  quarters  of 
the  globe,  we  have  acted  in  an  equally  atrocious  manner ;  but  in 
India  we  found  a  theatre,  the  extent  of  which  was  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  crimes. 

‘  The  most  masterly  ]>olicy,  regarded  independent  of  its  morale y  and 
a  valour  more  than  Roman,  have  l)een  exhibited  by  our  governors-ge- 
neral  and  armies  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan:  hut  if  there  ever  was 
one  system  more  Machiavelian — more  appropriative  of  the  show  of 
justict*  where  the  basi^st  injustice  was  attempted — more  cold,  cruel, 
haughty  and  unrelenting  than  another, — it  is  the  system  by  which  the 
government  of  the  ditferent  states  of  India  has  been  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  their  reM>ective  princes  and  collected  into  the  grasp  of  the 
British  jwwer.  Incalculable  gainers  as  we  have  been  by  this  system, 
it  is  imjH)ssible  to  review  it  without  feelings  of  the  most  poignant 
shame  and  the  highest  indignation.  Whenever  we  talk  to  other  nations 
of  British  faith  and  integrity,  they  may  well  i)oint  to  India  in  derisive 
scorn.  The  system  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  steadily 
at  work  to  strip  the  native  princes  of  their  dominions,  and  that  too 
under  the  most  sacred  pleas  of  right  and  expediency,  is  a  system  of  tor- 
tun*  more  exquisite  than  regal  or  spiritual  tyranny  ever  before  disco¬ 
vered  ;  such  as  the  world  has  nothing  similar  to  show.* 

— pp.  209,  210. 

*  From  the  moment  that  the  English  felt  that  they  had  the  power  in 
India  to  ‘divide  and  conquer,’  they  adopted  the  plan  of  doing  it  rather 
by  plausible  manoeuvres  than  by  a  bold  avowal  of  their  designs,  and  a 
more  honest  plea  of  the  right  of  conquest — the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
strong,  which  they  l)egin  to  |ierceive  was  not  quite  so  much  in  esteem 
as  formerly.  Had  they  said  at  once,  these  IMahomedan  princes  are 
arbitrary,  cruel,  and  perfidious — we  will  depose  them,  and  jissume  the 
gi»vernment  ourselves — we  pretend  to  no  other  authority  for  our  act 
than  our  ability  to  do  it,  luid  no  other  excuse  for  our  conduct  than  our 
determination  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  jHH)ple  :  that  would  have  bet*n 
a  candid  behaviour.  It  would  have  been  so  far  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  nations  that  little  would  have  been  thought  of  it ; 
and  though  as  Christians  we  could  not  have  applauded  the  ‘  doing  evil 
that  gK>d  might  come  of  it,’  yet  had  the  promised  btmefit  to  more  than 
eighty  millions  of  peo]de  followed,  that  glorious  penance  would  have 
gone  far  in  the  most  scrupuhms  mind  to  have  justified  the  crime  of 
usurpation.  But  the  mischief  has  been,  that  while  the  exactions  and 
extortions  on  the  people  have  lieen  continued,  and  in  many  cases  exag¬ 
gerated,  the  means  of  usur^mtion  have  been  those  glozing  and  hy|)ocri- 
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tical  arts,  which  are  more  dangerous  from  their  subtlety  than  naked 
violence,  and  more  detestable  because  wearing  the  face,  and  using  the 
language,  of  friendship  and  justice.  A  futid  friendship,  indeed,  has 
that  of  the  English  been  to  lUl  those  princes  that  were  iillurtHl  by  it. 
It  has  pulled  them  every  one  from  their  thrones,  or  has  left  them  there 
the  contemptible  puppets  of  a  power  that  works  its  arbitrary  will 
through  them.  But  friendship  or  enmity,  the  result  has  In'en  event¬ 
ually  the  same  to  them.  If  they  resisted  alliance  with  the  encroaching 
English,  they  were  soon  charged  with  evil  intentions,  fallen  upon,  and 
conquered  ;  if  they  acquiesced  in  the  proffered  alliance,  they  soon  be¬ 
came  ensnared  in  those  webs  of  diplomacy  from  which  they  never 
escaped,  without  the  loss  of  all  honour  and  hereditary  dominion— of 
every  thing,  indeed,  but  the  lot  of  prisoners  where  they  had  iK'en  kings. 
The  first  step  in  the  English  friendship  with  the  native  princes,  has 
generally  been  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours  with  troops,  or 
to  locate  troops  with  them  to  protect  them  from  aggression.  For  tlieso 
services  such  enormous  recompence  was  stipulated  for,  that  the  unwary 
princes,  entrapped  by  their  fears  of  their  native  foes  rather  than  of 
their  pretended  friends,  s(M)n  found  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
discharge  them.  Dreadful  exactions  were  made  on  their  subjects,  but 
in  vain.  Whole  provinces,  or  the  revenues  of  them,  were  8<H>n  obliged 
to  be  made  over  to  their  griisping yriewds  ;  but  they  did  not  suffice  for 
their  demands.  In  order  to  pay  them  their  debts  or  their  interest,  the 
princes  were  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums  at  tin  extravagant  rate. 
These  sums  were  eagerly  advanced  by  the  English  in  their  private 
and  individual  capacities,  and  securities  again  taken  on  lands 
or  revenues.  At  every  step  the  unhappy  princes  Itecame  more  and 
more  embarrassed,  and  as  the  embarrassment  increased,  the  claims 
of  tlie  Company  became  projwrtionably  pressing  In  the  technical 
phraseology  of  money-lenders,  'the  screiv  was  then  turned,*  till  there 
was  no  longer  any  enduring  it.  The  unfortunate  prinoi»s  felt  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  their  artful  friends,  actually  intro¬ 
duced  by  them  into 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 

That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 

Still  urges. 

‘  To  escape  it,  there  became  no  alternative  but  to  throw  themselves 
entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  their  inexorable  creditors,  or  to  break  out 
into  armed  resistance.  In  the  one  case  they  found  themsedves  speedily 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  their  power — their  revenues  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  territories  given  over  to  these*  creditors,  which  still  never 
were  enough  to  liijuidate  their  monstrous  and  growing  demands ;  so 
that  the  next  pnqwsition  was  that  they  slnmld  entirely  cede  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  become  pensioners  on  their  usurpers.  In  the  other  case, 
they  were  at  once  declared  perfidious  and  swindling,— no  faith  was  to 

be  kept*  with  them, _ they  were  a.ssaulted  by  the  irresistible  arms  of 

their  oppressors,  and  inevitiibly  destroyed  or  deposed.* — pp.  212 — 214. 
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We  cannot  enter  into  details ;  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  where  they  are  plentifully  supplied.  One 
only  shall  be  adduced  as  an  example,  and  lest  our  readers  should 
suppose  that  its  atrocity  is  unparalleled,  we  simply  remark  tliat  it 
is  selected  almost  at  random  from  a  large  number  of  similar  cases. 

'  The  atrocities  just  recited  had  put  Benares  into  the  entire  ])ower  of 
the  Elfish,  but  it  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  pecuniary  dithcul. 
ties.  Tlie  soldiery  had  got  the  plunder — the  exi^enses  of  the  war  were 
added  to  the  expenses  of  other  wars  ; — some  other  kingdom  must  l)e 
plundered,  fo*  ImhUv  must  be  had:  so  Mr.  Hastings  continueil  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
trace  the  comjdete  progress  of  this  Nabol/s  friendship  with  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  other  princes  just  spoken  of.  A 
treaty  w'ns  made  with  him ;  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  the  usual 
exactions  of  money  and  the  maintenance  of  troops  for  his  own  subjection 
were  heajH'd  upon  him.  As  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  so  with  l  im, 
they  were  ready  to  sanction  and  assist  him  in  his  most  criminal  views 
on  ins  neighbours,  to  which  his  need  of  money  drove  him.  He  pro- 
jwsed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  in  177'^>  to  assist  him  in  exterminating  the 
Rohillas,  a  ^HJople  bordering  on  his  kingdom ;  ^  a  people,’  says  Mill, 
‘whose  territory  w'as,  by  far  the  best  governed  part  of  India:  the 
people  pn»tected,  their  industry  encouraged,  and  the  country  flourish, 
ing  beyond  all  parallel.’  It  was  by  a  careful  neutrality,  and  by  these 
acts,  that  the  Rohillas  sought  to  maintain  their  independence ;  and  it 
was  of  such  a  |H?ople  that  Hastings,  sitting  at  table  with  his  tool,  the 
Nalnd)  of  Oude,  cmdly  heard  him  offer  a  bril)e  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees 
(£4()0,(KH))  and  tlie  payment  of  the  troops  furnished,  to  assist  him  to 
dt'stroy  them  utterly !  There  dws  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Hastings  one  human  feeling:  a  proposition  which  would  have 
covered  almost  any  other  man  with  unspeakable  horror,  was  received  by 
bim  us  a  matter  of  ordinary  business.  *  Let  us  see,’  said  Hastings, 

‘  we  have  a  heavy  Ininded  debt,  at  one  time  125  lacs  of  rupees.  By 
this  a  saving  of  near  one-third  of  our  military  expenses  would  be  effected 
during  the  periml  of  such  service ;  the  forty  lacs  would  be  an  ample 
supply  to  our  treasury  ;  and  the  Vizir  (the  Nalmb  of  Oude)  would  Ik* 
freed  fn»m  a  troublesome  neighlsuir.’  These  are  the  monster’s  own 
words ;  the  bargain  was  struck,  but  it  was  agreed  to  bt*  kept  secret 
from  the  council  and  court  of  Directors.  In  one  of  Hastings*  letters 
still  extant,  he  tells  the  Nabob,  ‘  should  the  Rohillas  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  their  agreement  (a  demand  of  forty  lacs  suddenly  made  upon 
them — for  in  this  vile  affair  everything  had  a  ruffian  charaettr — they 
first  demanded  their  money,  and  then  murdered  them),  tre  tvill  tho^ 
rimghly  rxtrmtinate  them^  and  settle  your  excellency  in  the  country.” 
The  extermination  was  conducted  to  the  letter,  as  agreed,  as  far  as  mis 
in  their  piuver.  The  Rohillas  defended  themselves  mc«t  gallantly ;  but 
were  over|)owered, — and  their  chief,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pe<»ple  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  whole  country  lay  at  the  ipercy  of 
the  allies,  and  the  British  officers  themselves  declared  that  pt'rhaps 
never  were  the  rights  of  ctmquest  more  savagely  abused.  Colonel 
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('hampion,  one  of  them,  says  in  a  letter  of  June  1  J7"l»  publislieil  in  the 
Keport  alluded  to  below,  ‘  the  inhumanity  and  dishonour  with  which 
the  late  proprietors  of  this  country  and  their  families  have  lieen  used, 
is  known  all  over  these  ])art8.  A  relation  of  them  would  suvll 
this  letter  to  an  enormous  size.  I  could  not  help  compassionatinjj  stich 
unparalleled  misery,  and  my  requests  to  the  Vizir  to  sliow  lenity  were 
frequent,  but  as  fruitless  as  even  those  advices  which  I  almost  hourly 
gave  him  regsirding  the  destruction  of  the  villages ;  with  respect  to 
which  he  always  promised  fair,  but  did  not  observe  one  of  his  promises, 
nor  cease  to  overspread  the  country  with  flames,  till  three  days  after 
the  fate  of  Hafez  Rhamet  was  decided.*  The  Nabob  had  frankly  and 
repeatedly  assured  Hastings  that  his  intention  was  to  exUnnniuate  the 
Rohillas,  and  every  one  who  lK>re  the  name  <»f  Rohilla  was  either 
butchered,  or  found  his  safety  in  flight  and  in  exile.  Such  w(»re  the 
dial)olical  deeds  into  which  our  government  drove  the  native  princes  by 
their  enormous  exactions,  or  encouniged  them  in,  only  in  the  end  to 
enslave  them  the  more.* — pp.  234 — 23f>. 

Every  Englishman  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Lord  Clive, 
Warren  Hastings,  and  tlie  present  Marquis  Wellesley.  These 
are  the  great  heroes  of  our  Indian  wars,  of  whose  military  enter¬ 
prises  and  political  Siigiicity  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much. 
Our  nefarious  system  attained  its  maturity  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  liist  of  these  governors,  and  has  been  characterised  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress  by  an  utter  disregard  of  liuman  hap¬ 
piness  and  life.  It  has  been  a  compound  of  ambition  and  of 
avarice, — of  the  lust  of  riches  and  the  lust  of  power.  'The  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  soldier,  the  needy  adventurer  and  the  crafty  states¬ 
man,  have  combined  to  enrich  and  dignify  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
the  suffering  millions  of  India.  Hut  we  must  not  dwell  on  this 
topic.  The  subsequent  chapters  of  Mr.  Howitt*s  volume  (excepting 
the  twentieth,  the  twenty- fourth,  and  the  twenty-fifth,  the  first 
of  which  reviews  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  the  other  two, 
that  of  the  ITnited  Stiites)  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  our  proce¬ 
dure  towards  the  Indians  of  America,  the  Hottentots  and  Caflfres 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  As  we  purpose  shortly  directing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  specificidly  to  the  case  of  South  Africii, 
we  shall  not  dwell  on  these  concluding  chapters.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  dismiss  the  volume  without  expressing  our 
deep  sense  of  its  value,  and  of  the  service  its  publication  will 
render  to  the  cmse  of  humanity.  Its  appearance  at  tins  critical 
moment  is  most  opportune.  It  is  just  such  a  volume  as  was 
needed,  sucli  as  the  existing  stite  of  the  public  mind  called  for, 
and  as  is  adapted, — eminently  adapted— to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression.  It  breathes  the  healthful  tone  of  the  pure 
English  spirit,  ennobled  in  its  character,  and  widened  in  its  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  following 
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passage  in  which  honorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  labors  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  South  Africa  is  not  more  eloquent  than 
just: — 

*  Let  our  profound  statesmen,  who  go  on  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  fighting  and  maintaining  armies,  and  issuing  commandoes,  hmk  at 
this,  and  see  how  infinitely  simjde  men,  with  but  one  principle  of 
action  to  guide  them — Christianity — outdo  them  in  their  own  profes¬ 
sion.  They  'are  your  missionaries,  after  all  the  boast  and  pride  of 
statesmanship,  who  have  ever  yet  hit  n|Km  the  only  true  and  sound  j)o- 
licy  even  in  a  worldly  ]K)int  of  view  ;*  who,  when  the  profound  states¬ 
men  have  turned  men  into  miserable  and  exasperated  siivages,  are 
obliged  to  go  and  again  turn  them  from  savages  tc»  men, — who,  when 
these  wise  statesmen  have  spent  their  country’s  money  by  millions,  and 
shed  blood  by  oceans,  and  find  troubles  and  frontier  w’ars,  and  frightful 
and  fire-blackened  deserts  only  growing  around — go,  and  by  a  smile 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  restore  peace,  replace  these  deserts  by  gardens 
and  green  fields,  and  hamlets  of  cheerful  people  ;  and  instead  of  in¬ 
volving  you  ill  debt,  find  you  a  market  with  200  to  500  per  cent, 
profit ! 

‘  *  It  wws  apparent,’  says  Captain  Stockenstrom,  ‘  to  every  man,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  which  the  missionaries  had  gained 
over  the  Griquas  we  should  have  had  the  whole  nation  down  u])on  us.’ 
What  a  humiliation  to  the  pride  of  ])olitical  science,  to  the  pride  of  so 
many  soi^disant  statesmen,  that  with  so  many  ages  of  experience  to 
refer  to,  and  with  such  stupendous  po\^’ers  as  European  statesmen  have 
now  in  their  hands,  a  few  simple  preachers  should  still  have  to  show 
them  the  real  philosophy  of  government,  and  to  rescue  them  fnnn  the 
blundering  and  ruinous  jMisitions  in  which  they  have  continually  placed 
themselves  with  uneducated  nations  !  ‘If  these  Griquas  had  come 
down  upon  us,*  continues  Captain  Stockenstrom,  ‘  we  had  no  force  to 
arrest  them  ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  since  I  left  the  colony, 
the  government  has  Iwen  able  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  treaty  with  the 
chief  WaterlHKW,  of  a  most  beneficial  nature  to  the  Corannas  and 
Griquas  themselv'es,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  northern  frontier.*  ’ 

— pp.  440,  441. 

The  second  volume  at  the  head  of  our  article  constitutes  an 
invaluable  sequel  to  Mr.  HowitCs.  Its  Author  is  well  known  to 
British  philanthropists  by  several  publications  displaying  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  Aboriginal  question,  and  a 
thorough  devotion  of  body,  soul,  and  strength  to  its  advance¬ 
ment.  His  official  station  in  New  South  Wales  brought  him  into 
necessary  connexion  with  the  pnictical  working  of  tlie  Colonial 
system,  and  it  is  not  to  the  honor  of  the  Colonial  Office,  nor  to 


e  advantage  of  tlie  British  people,  that  his  energies  are  not 
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still  employed  in  some  distant  settlement.  Happily,  however, — 
for  such  is  the  overrulinji^  providence  of  God^ — he  may  probably 
be  found  more  usetul  at  home  than  abroad.  Enlightened  and 
humane  functionaries,  have  hitherto  Ihhui  eromped,  dispirited,  and 
borne  down  by  the  vicious  system  which  luis  been  siinctioned  at 
home.  Here  then  is  the  place  where  reform  must  be  commenced, 
and  Air.  Bannister  is  consequently  at  his  proper  post.  His  labors 
in  England  may  tell  on  our  colonial  settlements  thronghoui 
the  world,  wherejis,  his  induence  would  be  limited,  and  his  pro¬ 
jected  reforms  be  probably  short-lived,  if  he  still  retained  an 
official  post  in  any  one  of  our  colonies.  His  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  before  Air.  Howitt’s,  who  refers  to  it  in  terms  of 
marked  resj)ect.  For  a  clear  understanding,  however,  of  the 
whole  question,  it  had  better  be  read  subsequently.  The  one 
volume  displays  in  all  its  enormities  the  evil  to  be  corrected ;  the 
other  tnices  the  variations  observable  in  the  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  uncivilized  tribes,  points  out  the  causes  of  failure, 
opens  up  to  our  view  the  glimpses  of  good  occasiomilly  discerni¬ 
ble  in  our  colonial  policy,  and  proposes  such  reforms  of  our 
system  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  safe  and  profitable  work¬ 
ing  of  colonial  enterprise.  Air.  Bannister  introcluces  his  volume 
by  an  Address  to  Air.  Fowell  Buxton,  in  which  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  esteemed  philanthropist  is  entreated  for  the 
subject  discussed. 

^  The  whole  aborigines  subject  must  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  best 
statesmen  in  this  country.  National  efforts  alone  will  turn  miscliiev- 
ous  squatters  into  useful  settlers,  and  lead  atightiXw  tens  of  thousands 
at  this  moment  bursting  through  every  frontier  we  occupy  in  ('anada, 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  all  the  Australias.  Without  national  efforts 
to  correct  present  oppression,  buccaneering  in  every  remote  sea  must 
spring  out  of  the  indulgence  now  permitted  with  impunity  to  the 
violent  passions  of  uncontrolled  men  ;  and  without  national  efforts  now 
put  forth,  to  follow  up  and  crown  those  of  the  admirable  missionaries, 
the  possession  of  unwatched  power  will  comq)t  even  them  ;  and  the 
whole  work,  now  calling  for  your  aid,  must  l)e  done  hereafter  with 
lessened  means  of  success,  and  infinitely  increased  obstacles.  By  not 
joining  your  strength  with  the  well-disj)osed,  but  less  informed,  you= 
leave  them  to  struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
which  a  prudent  concurrence  might  remove.  By  concurring  with 
good  men  in  studying  this  vast  subject,  you  will  improve  them.  And 
if  it  be  not  studied  with  such  help  as  yours,  more  patiently  and  deeply 
than  men  of  acti(»n,  left  to  themselves,  can  study  anything,  we  shall 
be  exposed,  at  no  distant  day,  to  see  the  active  men,  the  ill-informed 
government  and  all,  hurry  into  the  most  important  cohmial  enterpriset 
without  proper  preparation,  and  with  no  sufficient  guarantees  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  with  effect  the  l)e8t  schemes  of  aboriginal  improvement  ev<*r 
propos'd. * — Introduction,  pp.  ix.,  x. 

3  A  2 
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Oiir  Author  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  theory  which  re¬ 
presents  the  decay  and  extinction  of  barbarous  tribes  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  their  contact  with  civilization.  Wc  confess 
for  ourselves,  that  nothing  short  of  overwhelming  evidence  would 
bring  us  to  the  admission  of  such  a  doctrine.  Facts  we  know 
are  adduced,  and  that  in  great  mimbi-r  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  they  cannot  find  their  solution  in  other  and  more  temporary 
causes  than  ‘the  order  of  the  world*  to  which  they  are  so  coolly 
and  approvingly  referred  in  the  extract  we  have  made  from  the 
Narrative  of  Sir  John  Ross’s  Voyage.  Mr.  Bannister  displays  a 
sounder  philosophy  and  a  more  humane  heart  in  the  following 
passage,  to  every  syllable  of  which  w^e  subscribe. 

‘  All  the  causes  of  their  decay  in  numbers,  and  of  their  debased  con¬ 
dition,  are  no  less  susceptible  of  a  simple  solution.  To  comprehend 
those  causes  thoroughly,  and  by  their  means  to  devise  correctives  of  the 
system  which  has  done  such  enormous  evil,  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
trace  the  long  and  melancholy  story  of  Christian  domination  over  the 
colored  races,  through  its  sanguinary  course  of  three  centuries,  and  in 
its  many  varied  shapes.  But  ghMuny  as  this  retrospect  will  be,  bright 
spots  are  not  wanting  to  cheer  the  iiupiirer.  In  the  excellent  conduct 
of  many  individuals  of  all  periods  of  time,  he  will  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  convinced,  that  the  past,  w  ith  its  horrors,  is  far  from  being  the 
model  on  w  hich  the  future  is  necessarily  to  be  framed.  It  is  the  abuse 
of  our  relations  with  the  uncivilized  man,  not  the  essential  character 
of  those  relations  themselves,  to  W’hich  his  misery  is  attributable.  The 
corruptions  of  sotne  Christians,  not  the  true  doctrines  of  their  pure  re¬ 
ligion,  have  made  him  a  victim.  The  short-sighted  cupidity  of  some 
traders,  not  the  real  character  of  enlightened  commerce,  has  stripped 
him  of  his  national  resources,  by  unfair  dealing,  even  when  gross 
frauds  have  not  outraged  him.  The  selfishness  of  some  settlers,  not 
the  unavoidable  tendency  of  Christian  cidonization,  has  exposed  him 
hitherto,  w’ith  amiparatively  rare  exceptions,  to  the  most  unsparing 
c»ppre8sion  ;  wdiilst  a  conspiracy  of  falsely  called  statesmen  has  set  up 
the  snares  of  our  unchristian  and  mischievous  maxims  to  entraj)  the 
ignorant  savage,  in  defiance  of  the  genuine  law  of  England,  which 
may  lie  moulded  to  every  emergency,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  low  ly. 

'  But  the  triumph  of  the  men  who  have  done  all  this  evil  is  fast 
passing  aw'ay.  The  exposure  of  great  errors  must  lead  to  great  reforms. 
Among  the  colonists  there  have  ahvays  been  many  w’orthy  men  who 
have  grieved  at  the  existence  of  a  system  w’hich  encourages  only  the 
worst  passions,  and  scatters  dissensions  over  all  our  frontiers.  The 
mass  of  these  wdll  stwn  hntk  forw’ard  to  securing  competence  for  their 
fiimilies  without  wronging  their  neighbour.  The  merchant  of  the 
better  class — a  class  not  U»  be  measured  by  wealth  alone — scorns  the 
proceedings,  reprobated  by  us  all,  in  the  fraudulent  traders ;  and  he 
will  cheerfully  receive  into  his  ranks  the  colored  competitor,  w’hose 
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industry  will  Ik?  awakened  under  the  fostering  influence  of  justice. 
The  sincere  Christian  mourns  over  acts  which  degrade  his  name,  and 
which,  instead  of  promoting  good-will  among  men,  and  so  uniting  all 
hy  a  common  bond  of  charily,  make  that  name  hateful.  These  better 
times  are  mainly  due  to  a  large  Inuly  of  men,  w'ho,  in  their  relation 
with  ctdoured  |)eople,  have  extensively  vindicated  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  our  character  as  a  people.  The  missionaries  at  large 
have  well  deserved  the  honor  in  which  they  are  generally  held;  whilst 
their  particular  merit  is,  the  having  enabled  the  Hottentot,  the  Green¬ 
lander,  the  Esquimaux,  and  many  a  swarthy  sou  of  the  wilderness  Ih?- 
sides,  to  give  irresistible  evidence  of  sharing  our  faculties,  and  of  duly 
appreciating  the  material  and  moral  blessings,  which  the  due  exercise 
of  those  faculties  secures.* — pp.  6 — 6. 

The  contemplation  of  our  recent  treatment  of  the  Aborigines 
of  distant  countries,  is  doubly  mortifying  from  its  contrast  to  the 
enlightened  views  which  were  professed  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  maritime  discovery.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  lauaing  our¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  many  things  we 
have  cause  for  exultation.  Our  course,  however,  luis  not  been 
uniformly  onward,  as  a  document  of  Edward  the  Sixth’s  reijrn, 
printed  by  Mr.  Hannister,  will  show'.  The  occasion  of  its  being 
})repared  was  the  voyage  of  some  vessels  belonging  to  the  old 
Russia  Company,  then  recently  established,  to  discover  a  near 
j)ass;ige  to  Cathay  and  India.  It  is  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the 
unknowm  regions  to  be  explored,  and  was  committed  to  the 
caj)tains  of  the  discovery  ships.  Wc  can  extract  only  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  from  this  remarkable  epistle. 

‘  '  Forasmuch  as  the  Great  and  Almighty  God  hath  given  unto 
mankind,  above  all  other  living  creatures,  such  a  heart  and  desire,  that 
every  man  desireth  to  join  friendship  with  other ;  to  love  and  be 
loved ;  also  to  give  and  receive  mutual  benefits ;  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  all  men,  according  to  their  power,  to  maintain  and  increase 
this  desire  in  every  man,  with  well  deserving  to  all  men  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  show  this  good  affection  to  such  as,  l)eing  moved  with  this 
desire,  come  unto  them  from  far  countries.  For  how  much  the  longer 
voyage  they  have  attem])ted  for  this  intent,  so  much  the  more  do  they 
thereby  declare  that  this  desire  hath  been  ardent  in  them. 

♦  ♦  •  • 

‘  ‘  We  therefore  desire  you.  Kings  and  Princes,  and  all  other,  to 
whom  there  is  any  pow'er  on  the  earth,  to  permit  unto  these  our  ser¬ 
vants,  free  passage  by  your  dominions  ;  for  they  shall  not  touch  any 
thing  of  yours  unwilling  unto  you.  Consider  you  that  they  also  are 
men.  If,  therefore,  they  shall  stand  in  need  of  any  thing,  we  desire 
you  of  all  humanity,  and  for  the  nobility  which  is  in  you,  to  aid  and 
help  them  with  such  things  as  they  lack,  receiving  again  of  them  such 
things  as  they  shall  be  aide  to  give  you  in  recompence.  Show  your¬ 
selves  so  towards  them,  as  you  w'ould  that  we  and  our  subjects  sliould 
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show  uur»i*lves  towards  your  servants,  if  at  any  time  they  shall  pass 
hy  uur  rej:i«»ii.>  ;  thus  iluiip^,  we  pn>ini>e  you  hy  the  G(kI  of  all  tliiii«f< 
that  are  ctuitained  in  Heaven,  Earth,  and  the  Sea,  and  hy  the  life  and 
welfare  of  our  kingdom,  that  they  shidl  ;is  friendly  and  gentlv  Ik*  eii. 
tertained,  ;i6  if  they  were  U»r!i  in  oiir  dominions,  that  we  may  therehv 
rtKtimiieiise  the  favor  and  benignity  which  you  have  shown  to  our 
men/’ — pp.  27 — 2lh 

These  were  sentiments  worthy  of  the  unsophisticated  and 
pious  Edward.  Unhaj>pily,  liowever,  they  were  not  followed  up 
in  succeeding  reigns,  though  individuals  were  found  to  advocate 
their  adoj)tion.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  a  short-sighted  seltish- 
ne>s  availed  ag*ainst  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  injunctions  of 
the  Christian  faith.  'I'iie  Society  of  Friends,  and  William  IVnn 
in  imrticular,  are  honorably  distinguished  by  Mr.  Hannister  for 
their  conduct  towards  the  Indians  of  Americ'a.  \  et  he  deems 
their  policy  to  liave  been  defective  in  many  important  respects. 
They  nobly  asserted  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands,  and 
refused  therefore  to  recognize  a  title  foundetl  simply  on  a  grant 
from  the  crown.  •Cnder  favor  we  bog  nothing  of  the  Duke,’ 
s;iid  some  (|uakers  referring  to  the  Duke  of  York,  ‘  the  soil  is 
‘  none  of  his  ;  ’tis  the  natives’,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  would 

*  Ik?  an  ill  argument  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  to  expel, 

•  instead  of  purcliasing  them  out  of  those  countries.’ 

‘  In  New  .Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  considerate  personal 
treatment  by  the  Friends  greatly  conciliated  the  Indians  to  a  late 
iK*rio<l  ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  neither  Harelay  nor  IVnn  h>rmed  a  due 
otimate  of  what  was  wanted  to  Ik*  done  to  protect  and  elevate  tliat 
race  ; — and  by  tlu‘ir  mode  of  settling  the  ])roprietur>hip  of  the  country, 
an  exclusive  interi*st  was  s«mui  raised  in  white  pt.H»ple.  (piite  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  ]>romist.Hl  reserves  for  the  Indians,  and  never  i)alanc«‘d 
by  any  rights  duly  defined,  nor  well  secured  in  their  favor.  W  hat 
Penn  stipiihitetl  in  his  treaty  was,  however,  distinctly  explained  and 
openly  recordeil  ;  and  he  sihui  learned  the  native  language,  himself, 
pursuing  a  very  dilfereiit  cmirse  from  a  subse<[uent  governor,  who  was 
unwilling  t«»  let  the  Indians  even  have  a  clerk  to  note  a  treaty.  In 
these  respects  his  example  can  never  Ik*  t«H»  much  stinlied ;  but  he 
neglected  the  esjK*ntial  guarantees  for  ensuring  them  justice,  so  as 
coni])letely  frustrated  his  excellent  intentions.  In  this  statute  there 
is  no  Iraci*  of  a  law  dispensing  with  oai/is^  which  no  Indian,  not  con¬ 
verted,  ever  could  take  ;  and,  without  alHilishing  which,  Justice  could 
not  Ik*  done  in  Indians*  cases. 


*  That  a  prict*  was  ounnionly  given  for  Indian  lands,  long  beh>re 
William  Penn's  time,  is  well  established  ;  and  he  states,  in  his  letter 
of  p.  that  some  of  the  chiefs  gave  him  tracts  without  any 

]»nyment.  It  lias,  however.  Ikvii  shown  that  he  made  his  actjuisilion 
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with  unexampled  HK'rality  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  Jraviiii;  done 
much  towards  fultilliiii;  the  ctmdiHon  of  the  ijraiit  from  the  lloust'  to 
him,  which  was  ‘  io  reduce  the  s;iva‘:e  nations  by  ^*ntle  and  just  man¬ 
ners,  to  the  love  oi  civil  society,  and  tlie  C'hristian  reliiiion.*  The  Indians 
were  at  first  content  with  what  IVnn  did  ;  hut  he  should  not  himself 


liuve  been  content  to  stop  there  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  true  price  of 
the  principality  obtained  from  the  Indians,  namely,  their  civilization — 
could  m>t  be  paid  by  the  means  betook.  He  secured  peace  by  iHUinti- 
fid  pnsfHt  lilkTality,  and  by  ctmsiderate  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
jH*rsonal  treatment. —  But  his  scheme  halttnl  then*.  It  does  not  ctm- 
tain  a  trace  ot  intention  to  make  the  chiefs  capable  of  acting  with  tlie 
colonists  in  the  irovernment  ;  and  the  well-meant  plan  of  arbitrators  of 
lialf  whites  ami  half  Indians  to  settle  disputes  could  only  serve,  as 
it  sikhi  turned  out,  where  the  parlies  were  s;itistied  with  an  arbitration. 
I'o  have  been  etfectual,  such  a  stipulation  should  have  lH*eii  continued 
by  a  law,  which  Penn  seems  tt»  have  emleaviuiretl  io  obtain.  In  his 
own  time,  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary  classes  of  colonists  dis- 
rejrarded  his  example  and  injunctions,  and  excited  bitter  disamtent 
amon»x  the  natives,  by  their  uiiredressed  frauds  and  oppressions  ;  but 
when  he  failed  in  a  wise  attempt  to  pa.vs  a  law  in  the  province  for  tlie 
protection  of  the  Indians,  it  diK's  not  appear  tt»  have  occurred  to  him 
tliat  the  home  government  »m»:ht  to  Irave  lH*en  a]>pealed  to  for  aid. 
Disposed  himself  t«*  Ik*  their  Ik'sI  protection,  he  did  not  think  of  the 
l^reater  utility  »)f  an  othce  of  that  character,  into  which  his  principles 
initjht  have  been  perpetually  instilled. 

*  In  his  settlement  »»f  the  lands  purchased,  and  in  which  the  Indians 
had  various  reserved  rights,  no  provision  was  made  h)r  living  them  a 
share  i»f  the  increased  value,  as  is  now  be^un  to  be  arranged. f  This 
defect  occurred  when  in  Penn’s  own  time  the  increase  w;is  often  ten¬ 
fold,  even  amoiiL:  the  colonists  ;  s«»  that  their  imitives  for  ousting  the 
Indians  increased  every  day  ;  and  m(»ney  wanted  for  many  objects  in- 
disjK*ns;d)le  to  the  latter,  could  mily  be  p>t  from  the  precarious  source 
of  Hljerality.  At  the  s;une  time,  that  it  was  an  understanding  that 
what  the  Indians  inii^ht  want  on  the  soil  would  Ik*  at  their  service, 
Inith  races  beiiii^  to  ilwell  there  in  common,  no  system  was  planned, 
by  which  that  desirable  object  could  be  bnuight  alHuit.’ — pp.  711 — 


The  personal  kindness  and  unswerving  integrity  by  which  the 
transactions  of  Penn  and  his  associates  with  the  Indians  were 
distino^uished,  won  greatly  on  the  latter.  T'hey  were  confided  in 
and  beloved;  and  the  sii'ine  feeling  was  cherished  towards  their 
successors.  Tlie  result  proved  the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
and  reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  men  of  our  own  times. 
We  will  ^ive  it  in  Air.  llowitt’s  langiui^e: 


•  ‘  Statement  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  to  the  AWiirincs  Committee  of  1R.T7,  p. 
lid.’ 


t  ‘  In  the  S<nith  Austrrdian  plan.’ 
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‘  While  the  Friends  retained  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  it 
was  governed  without  an  army,  and  Wiis  never  assailed  by  a  single 
enemy.  The  Indians  retained  their  firm  attachment  to  them  ;  and, 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  after  the  government  of  the  state  had 
long  heen  resumed  to  Kngland,  and  its  old  martial  system  introduced 
there,  when  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  cidonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  the  Indians  were  instigated  by  the  mother  to  use  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  against  the  children,  using — accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  language,  which  so  roused  the  indignati(Mi  of  Lord 
(-hatham — “every  means  which  (iial  and  Nature  had  ]mt  int<»  Iier 
j>ower,”  to  destroy  or  subdue  them, — these  Indians,  who  had  laid 
waste  the  settlements  of  the  colonists  with  fire,  and  drenched  them  in 
hltMul,  remembered  the  treaty  with  the  sous  of  Onos,  and  kki*t  it 
iNVioLATK  !  They  had  no  scruple  to  make  war  with  the  otlier 
colonists,  for  they  had  not  been  scru]>ulous  in  their  treatment  of  them, 
and  they  had  many  an  old  score  to  clear  off* ;  but  they  had  always 
found  the  Friends  the  same, — their  friends  and  the  friends  of  peace, — 
and  they  reverenced  in  them  the  sacred  ])rinclples  of  faith  and  amity, 
^lonth  after  month  the  Friends  saw  the  destruction  (»f  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  houses  and  lands  ;  yet  they  lived  in  peace  in  the  midst  of 
this  desolation.  They  beard  at  night  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  of 
the  red  men’s  wrath,  and  they  saw  in  the  morning  where  slaughter 
had  reached  neighbouring  hearths,  and  where  the  bhuKly  scalp  had 
been  torn  away  ;  but  tbeir  houses  remained  unteuched.  Every  even¬ 
ing  the  Indians  came  from  their  hidden  lairs  in  the  woods,  and  lifted 
the  latches  of  their  diMirs,  to  see  if  they  leinained  in  full  reliance  on 
their  faith,  and  then  they  j)assed  on.  Where  a  house  was  secured 
with  lock  or  bolt,  they  knew  that  suspicion  had  entered,  and  they 
grew  suspicious  too.  But,  through  all  that  blmuly  and  disgraceful 
war,  only  two  Friends  were  killed  by  the  Indians;  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances:  A  young  man,  a  tanner,  had  gone  from  the  village 
where  he  lived  to  his  tan-yard,  at  some  distance,  through  all  lies 
]>eriod  of  outrage,  lie  went  and  came  daily,  without  any  arms,  with 
Ids  usual  air  of  confidence,  and  therefore  in  full  security.  The  Indians 
from  thickets  beheld  him,  but  they  never  molested  him.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  one  day  he  went  as  usual  to  bis  business,  but  carried  a  gun 
on  his  arm.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  country,  when  a  shot 
from  the  bush  laid  him  dead.  When  the  Indians  afterwards  learned 
that  he  was  merely  carrying  the  gun  to  kill  birds  that  were  injuring  his 
corn,  ‘  Fisdish  young  man,’  they  said  ;  ‘  we  saw  him  carrying  arms, 
and  we  inferred  that  he  had  changed  his  principles.* 

*  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  woman.  She  had  lived  in  a  village 
which  had  been  laid  waste,  and  most  i>f  the  iidiabitaiits  killed,  by  the 
Indians.  The  soldiers,  from  a  fort  not  far  off,  came,  and  repeatedly 
intreated  her  to  go  into  the  fort,  ^efore  she  ex]>erienced  the  same  fate 
as  her  neighlxuirs.  For  a  long  time  she  refused,  but  at  length  fear 
entered  her  mind,  and  she  went  with  them.  In  the  fort,  however, 
she  lH*ca»ne  wretched.  She  considered  that  she  had  abandoned  the 
principles  of  |>t*ace,  by  putting  herself  under  the  protection  of  arms. 
She  felt  that  she  bad  cast  a  slander  on  the  hithert<»  inviolate  faith  of 
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the  Indians,  wliieh  inij^ht  hriii"  most  disastrous  consequences  on  other 
Friends  who  yet  lived  in  the  oiH'n  country  on  the  faith  of  the  Indian 
integrity.  She  therefore  determined  to  go  <nit  apiin,  and  return  to 
her  own  lumse.  She  went  forth,  hut  had  scarcely  reached  the  first 
thicket  when  she  was  shot  hy  the  Indians,  who  now  hn^ked  upon  her 
as  an  enemy,  or  at  least  as  a  8])y. 

‘  These  are  the  only  exce])tious  to  the  ])erfect  security  of  Friends 
through  all  the  Indian  devastations  in  America  ;  for  wherever  there 
were  Friends,  anv  tribe  of  Indians  felt  htuiml  to  recojriiize  the  sons  of 
Father  Onas :  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  in  jure  an  unarmed 
man,  who  was  unarmed  because  he  ])reserved  ])eace  as  the  command 
of  the  (treat  Spirit.  It  was  during  this  war  that  the  very  treaty 
made  with  Penn  was  shown  by  the  Indians  to  some  British  officers, 
being  preserved  by  them  with  the  most  sacred  care,  as  a  monument  of 
a  transaction  without  a  parallel,  and  ecpially  honourable  t(»  themselves 
as  Ut  the  Friends.’ — pp. 

Mr.  Bannister  adduces  several  cases  in  proof  of  tbc  capacity 
of  barbarians  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  connnerce,  and  of  its 
tendency  to  promote  their  civilization.  The  following  account  of 
the  iidiabitants  of  the  Arm  Islands,  a  small  group  south-west  of 
New  (luinea,  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  to  the  Geographical 
Society  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Earl. 

*  As  the  Arni  Islands  are  supposed  to  contain  no  s])ice  trees,  the 
Dutch  have  not  formed  any  establisment*  in  them  ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
sequently  thickly  inhabited  by  an  industrious  pjqmlatimi,  chiefly 
agricultural — a  mixture  of  the  New  (Juinea  negro  and  the  Arafura, 
or  browu-com])lexioned,  straight-haired  race.  They  are  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  IMalays  and  .Favanese.  They  are  noted  for 
their  lionesty,  and  are  not  easily  offended.  'I'he  women  t  are  well 
treated  by  their  husbamls.  The  majority  are  pagans,  but  there  are 
many  C'hristians  and  Mohammedans  among  them:  the  former  j)robably 
emigrants  from  stnne  of  the  islands  near  Timor  and  the  Mtduccas,  the 
j)eople  of  which  have  been  cMmverted  to  (liristiaiiity,  and  partly 
civilized,  bv  the  ])ersevering  Dutch  missicinaries.  The  Amis  are  the 
nitrvfiot  of  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands  ;  and 
mucb  commercial  intercourse  prevails  with  them,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Chinese  and  native  traders.  Tortoise-shell,  bees-wax,  amlK‘rgris, 
iMissory  bark  (an  aromatic  resembling  cinnamon,  much  used  in  the 
East,  but  iRwer  imported  into  KuropeJ),  birds  id  Paradi.se,  trepang, 
and  birds’-ne.sts,  are  the  chief  exports.  Fresh  pnwisions  and  supplies 
for  shipping  may  be  ])rocured  in  abundance.  British  inunufactures 


•  ‘  The  Arru  Islamls  seem  als(»  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
.ses.sions  in  India.’ 

t  ‘  The  most  commercial  pe  ople  of  the  Arehipelatro,  the  irdiahitants  of 
Celebes,  are  remarkable  for  the  elevated  sUitiun  held  among  them  hy 
women.* 

t  ‘  Missory  bark  has  heen  brought  to  Kngland,  but  it  was  disregarded.’ 
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are  iiitrixliiced  union"  tlie  Arriis  ami  adjacent  islands  by  the  lbi"his, 
through  the  niediuin  of  Macassar,  and  at  a  profit  not  unconnnonly  of 
eifjht  hundred  per  cent.  Hud  the  Jlritish  settlement  on  tlie  northern 
coiLst  of  Australia,  at  Port  Hssington  or  Haflles*  Hay,  for  instance, 
only  distant  2;j0  miles  from  the  Arrii  Islands,  not  been  abandoned, 
it  would,  with  projier  arrangements,  have  shortly  become  the  ein- 
{Hirium  of  this  part  of  the  Archipelago.’ — pp.  165,  16(). 

The  cases  of  Singapore,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  arc 
equally  decisive,  and  point  out  the  immense  advantages  which 
may  be  secured  to  the  English  trader,  by  a  prudent  and  just 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  our  government.  They  arc  thus 
recorded : — 


‘  The  example  of  Singa])ore,  also  noticed  by  IMr.  Earl,  with  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  its  illustrious  founder.  Sir  Stamford  HafiHes, 
jinnes  what  may  be  done  in  these  seas,  by  ‘  the  union  of  native 
industry  and  Hritish  enterprise.’  The  success  of  Singapore  was  conu 
jilete  in  the  short  sjiace  of  seven  years,  so  long  as  the  sound  principle 
of  Sir  Stamford  ])revailed.  1 1  is  means  were,  protection  to  the  jieople, 
free  trade,  economical  government,  absence  of  taxes,  checks  on  the 
government  by  sharing  it  with  the  native  and  white  merchants, 
encouragement  to  nnwal  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  conseipient 
public  confidence.  These  piincijiles  have,  from  time  to  time,  heeii 
infringed  by  the  successors  of  Sir  Sfamford  HaHles,  and  the  result  has 
uniformly  shown  the  inqxdicy  of  the  change.  At  this  moment,  not 
oidy  is  protectitm  ill  afforded  to  the  commerce  of  Singa])ore,  but  the 
measure  was  contemj)lated  of  r.n'>ing  a  duty  on  its  exports  and  iin- 
jMirts.  ’Pile  fatal  temh'ncv  of  Mich  a  measure  is  clearly  ami  strongly 
demonstrated  by  51  r.  Karl,  who  declares  that  it  will  drive  the  trade  of 
the  Archi|H*lng(»  fnnn  that  settlement  into  its  old  channels,  and  perhaps 
to  the  neighbouring  Dutch  //ec  port  of  Ithio. 

‘  The  trade  of  Singa]>ore,  which,  in  1611),  was  an  insifpnjicaut  Jixhinti 
villoffCy  and  a  haunt  af  piniirs,  in  spite  of  recent  ern»rs  in  policy,  is 
an  ehH|uent  eidogy  of  Sir  Stamford  Haflles’  views,  both  for  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Archi])»'lago,  and  for  our  <»wn  ]>rofit. 

‘  111  twi»  years  and  a  half  from  its  foundation  as  a  Hritish  settlement 
in  1616,  the  imports  and  exports  were  T  1,600, (MM);  and  after  some 
fluctuations  it  rose  steadily,  in  U166,  to  .T2,666,(MM). 

‘  The  same  creation  and  increase  of  trade  have  occurred  in  New 
Zealand.  In  IJP'E  (iovernor  King  kidnapped  two  chiefs,  to  teach  us 
how  to  work  the  flax  ;  in  Ull  l,  fhe  first  missionary  efforts  were  made 
ill  the  Hay  of  Islands  ;  and  now  business  is  done  yearly,  in  the  whole 
country,  to  the  amount  of  X' 1 ,5(M),(MM). 

*  To  what  extent,  against  all  expectation,  trade  may  be  carried  on 
in  barbarous  countries  has  been  ])roved  in  South  Africa,  in  reg.ird  to 
ivory.  Thirty  years  ago,  Harrow  asserted  that  it  could  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  valuable  exports  from  the  Cape,  and  he  sets  the  average 
amount  of  it  at  about  twelve  hundred  weight.  During  twenty  years, 
the  government  verified  his  observation,  not  by  trying  the  trade,  but 
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by  prohibitin';  it.  At  lonj^th,  the  Africans  were  allowed  to  hrini; 
elephants  teeth  to  our  fnnitiers  ;  and  ever  since  this  change  of  system, 
the  amount  exported  has  increased  twenty,  thirty,  and  ft»rty-t\»ld,  with 
only  such  Huctuations  as  impolicy,  in  other  respects,  occasionallv  ex¬ 
poses  the  interit>r  trade  to.' — pp.  IHl) — IDl. 

The  mention  ot  New  Zealand  induces  us  to  express  our  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  favorable  judgment  which  Mr.  Bannister  pronounces 
on  the  plan  now  ])ending  for  its  colonization.  We  referred  to  this 
subject  at  some  length  in  our  number  for  April  last,  and  avowed 
our  approbation  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  scheme 
was  founded.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find,  that  our  remarks 
and  commendations  have  given  pain  in  some  (piarters,  where  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  be  received  with  pleasure.  'I'lie 
judgment  we  tlien  expressed,  however,  is  confirmed  hy  sub- 
se(juent  reflection  and  in(|uiry  :  and  the  ohjection  which  has  been 
urged  against  it,  is  founded,  we  are  satisfied,  on  a  hurried  and 
short-sighted  view  of  the  case.  The  failure  of  former  experiments 
is  too  hastily  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  present  scheme ;  and  the 
natives  arc  consecpiently  consigned  to  tlie  multifarious,  but  un¬ 
recognised  agencies  which,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  spread¬ 
ing  crime  and  misery  among  them.  On  a  review  of  the  whole 
(piestion,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  ‘that  if 
‘any  thing  can  save  and  elevate  the  New  Zealand  race,  it  will  be 
‘the  introduction  among  tliem  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 

‘  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the  guarantees,  of  the  proposed 
‘  colony.’ 

It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  prohibit  colonization ;  nor  would  it  be 
desirable  to  do  so  were  it  within  our  power.  It  is  taking  place 
daily,  and  in  forms  the  most  undesirable  and  pernicious.  Men  of 
(piestionable  cliaractcr,  and  of  sordid  views,  are  advancing  from 
a  thousand  points  on  the  uncultivated  waste.  'Fins  is  a  process 
perpetually  going  on,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  it.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  seas,  a  body  of  sailors,  intermixed  with 
some  convicts,  have  sj)rcad  themselves  from  J’erra  del  I'uego  to 
Japan;  and  may  be  every  where  traced  ‘in  an  unchecked  career 
‘of  pillage,  and  in  the  diseases  they  impart  to  the  natives.’  Shall, 
then,  this  predatory  and  lawless  system  continue  ?  Shall  the 
aborigines  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice  and  crimes  of  these 
fearful  intruders,  or  shall  the  intellect  and  moral  principle  of 
British  philanthropists  seek  to  form  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  a  more  enlightened,  humane,  and  C/hristian-like  system  of 
colonization  tlmii  has  ever  yet  been  acted  on  ^  Such  is  the  course 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  proposed  New  Zealand  colony,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  confidence.  Mr.  Bannister 
‘  pronounces  this  plan  to  be  the  ‘  noblest  ever  conceived  for  white 
‘  colonization,’  and  aflirms  that  it  ‘  boldly  meets  the  whole  colored 
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‘  question ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  colonial  history,  pives  a 
‘  promise  that  the  whole  of  its  difficulty  may  be  solved.’  ‘  Much 
‘  discussion  alone,’  he  adds,  ‘  will  ^ive  the  subject  the  slightest 
‘chance  of  a  satisfactory  examination;  and  if  all  other  merit  he 
‘  denied  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  to  him  it  is  due  to  say,  that  he  has  thus 
‘  brought  the  rights  and  pros{)ects  of  the  free  coloured  races  before 
‘  statesmen  in  a  way  altogether  unprecedented.’ 

Mr.  Ihinnister  is  of  course  a  strenuous  opponent  of  our  trans¬ 
portation  system,  and  maintains  that  it  must  be  abandoned,  before 
any  hope  can  be  entertained  of  benefitting  the  native  tribes,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  our  convict  settlements  are  formed.  In 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  we  perfectly  concur,  and  look  forward 
to  the  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Transportation  Ca)mmittee  with 
considerable  solicitude.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  engaged  hut 
little  attention  ;  the  time,  however,  is  clearly  not  far  distant, 
when  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  discerning  public  will  be  fixed 
upon  it.  It  possesses  no  one  redeeming  feature,  but  is  the  selfish 
expedient  of  short-sighted  politicians,  who  seek  relief  from  a 
present  difficulty  at  an  immense  permanent  expenditure  to  the 
country,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  the  certain  demoralization  and 
ruin  of  the  aborigines.  This  crime  in  morals,  and  blunder  in 
legislation,  cannot  be  much  longer  maintained.  Let  our  readers 
mark  the  sentence  in  the  following  extract  which  we  print  in 
italics. 

‘  In  regard  to  New  S<»uth  AVales,  some  disclosures  were  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  (’hurch  ^Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Coates,  and  hy 
others,  that  are  likely  to  (h»  gotul  in  the  pending  impiiries  concerning 
trans])ortatii»n  ;  and  if  that  punishun  ut  is  to  he  continued y  it  trouhl  he 
tnervij'ul  to  dcstioit  all  the  natives  hi/  inilitary  nin.ssacres,  as  a  juih/e  of 
the  eolony  onee  eool/t/  /iroposed  for  a  partieular  district y  rather  than 
let  them  he  ca posed  to  the  iuujerimj  detdh  they  now  undergo.  Hut 
lialf  the  truth  was  not  tt>ld  as  to  New  South  Wales.  ^Military  massa¬ 
cres  have  been  probably  mi»re  common  there  than  elsewhere  :  in  Iff’ib, 
(hivernor  Darling  ordered  such  massacres — and,  in  consecpience,  oiu* 
black  native  at  least  was  shot  at  a  stake  iii  cold  hliMul.  The  attt)rney- 
general*  of  the  colony  remonstrated  against  illegal  orders  of  this  kind, 
and  was  told  that  the  secretary  of  state’s  instructimis  authorized  them. 
Vet  have  the  poor  natives  t»f  New  South  Wales  exhibited  undeniable 
pnM»f  of  capacity  for  civilization  ;  and  they  want  only  hreathing-time 
to  attain  it.  In  \’an  Dieman’s  Land  matters  have  been  pushed  to 
extremities  with  them.  After  being  horribly  persecuted  hy  the  con¬ 
victs,  soldiers,  and  settlers,  they  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  removal 
thwry,  and  stifled  in  an  island  unsuited  io  their  habits.  These  docu¬ 
ments  refer  to  many  other  tribes,  all  of  which  present,  in  more  t>r  less 
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colors,  a  nioliuiclioly  picture  ot  tlic  sutferings  wliicli  the  stronij 
inflict  oil  the  weak,  amply  justifyiii*^  the  committee's  coiulemiiutioii  of 
the  p:ust  system/ — pp.  2  lf>,  12 IJ. 

‘  All  experience  ])roves  that  the  evils  of  convict  transportation 
exceed  the  amount  of  its  advantajxes  to  any  class  of  peojile. 

‘  JJut  the  evils  it  inflicts  upon  the  native  families  and  tribes,  are 
incomparably  j^reater  than  any  others,  and  utterly  uncompeusiited  hy 
any  advantajxes  to  such  natives. 

*  Ihe  evidence  before  the  committee  on  this  head  is  frightful,  and 
yet  it  is  short  of  the  truth. 

‘  Further  transportation  should  therefore  he  stopped  ;  and  the  fol_ 
louinjj  measures  may  render  the  present  white  population  of  New 
South  \\  ales  less  fatally  dangerous  to  the  abori«j;ines  than  that  of  Van 
Diemai/s  liand  has  jiroved  to  he  to  those  of  that  island  : 

‘(A.)  ]Missi<mary  estahlishments  slmuld  he  forthwith  placed  in  the 
interior,  at  the  extremity  of  every  settlement,  in  all  directions  fnnn 
Sydney. 

‘(H.)  The  wives  and  families  of  all  the  ])olitical  convicts  should 
he  immediately  sent  out  to  them  at  the  public  ex]»euse. 

‘  (V.)  The  wives  and  families  of  all  other  convicts  should  he  sent  to 
them  according  as  their  conduct  is  onlinarily  iro<ul. 

‘(I).)  In  cases  of  convicts  without  wives,  the  best  means  possible 
should  he  taken  to  encourage  their  marriaj^e. 

‘  These  three  measures  are  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  a  j^reat 
amount  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales 
arises  from  the  ineipiality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  absence  of  domestic 
ties.* — pp.  20(),  2!)7. 

Various  suggestions  arc  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bannister  for  the 
improvement  of  our  colonial  system,  about  a  few  of  which  a 
dilference  of  opinion  will  probably  prevail.  The  majority  of  bis 
recommendations,  however,  are  obviously  sound,  and  im|)eratively 
called  for;  and  further  discussion  of  the  general  subject  will  en¬ 
able  us  more  satisfactorily  to  decide  on  such  as  may  at  first  seem 
(picstionable.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  whole,  be  insists  on  a 
reform  of  the  colonial  ollice,  and  of  the  privy  council.  'Fbe 
necessity  of  amendment  in  the  case  of  the  former,  is  now  too 
evident  to  be  denied.  We  cannot  dwell  on  this  point,  but  must 
close  our  extracts  with  tbe  following  summary  of  what  is  reipiired 
to  meet  tbe  rigbteous  claims  of  this  great  cause. 

‘  It  is  thus  seen,  that  our  intercourse  with  colored  tribes,  for  the 
most  part,  injured  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  far  from  those 
tribes  being  irreclaimablv  adverse  to  civilization,  it  is  clear  tliat  where 
justice  has  been  done,  wliere  protection  has  been  granted,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  ])n»vided  for,  their  improvement  has  ever  been  projhtrtionahlif 
extensive.  Numerous  examples  might  Ik*  adduced,  Is^th  id  their 
suffering  from  our  injustice,  and  of  their  im]»rovement  when  well 
treated,  but  a  conclusive  case  is  found  in  the  Hottentots— —a  people  not 
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loi.fr  in  the  lowest  <le,sr-ee  of  iniserv  an.l  .lehasement,  aii.l  „o,v 
ac,u.nno  property  a„,I  heco.ne  civilized,  i„  cense, p.ence  of  tl  e  r 
enjoying  a  consulerahle  a.nonnt  of  instruction,  protection,  an, I  jnstic  ' 
In  no  other  ...stance,  ...  a..y  c.l.n.y,  however,  are  ...ca..s  i..  pro.wcss! .i 
a  scale  larfie  e..on};h  to  ,,r.....ote  etrcct..allv  th..se  ftr.-at  ohjc-ts  "\  ' 

...  a..y  other  ...sta..ce,  except  that  of  the  \ew  Zcda...!  .Yio,.,v;//„„  is 
.  pr......se  of  s..ch  snihcct  ...ca..s  hchl  forth  ;  a..,l  the  ,.hl 

co..,le..i..c,l  hy  the  House  of  ('o......ons  i.,  lli;$(i,  is  still  fatally  stL,’ 

ttl...s  for  prol.m^e.1  existc.ce.  The  causes  of  both  the  lon-i  c!m' 
.....ance  of  st.lfcr...-,  a..,l  of  the  slow  ,.roj;ress  ,.f  i...prove...e..t  an,,,.,., 

urharous  tr.hes  whc  ...  c..........nicatio..  with  white  ..c.i.le,  ,lep,...,r 

.y..,l  all  CO., .pans,...,  ...ore  upon  that  systen,  than  upon  the  intlinsic 
l>'hcnlt...s  of  the,r  position,  or  np,,..  their  natnral  character  hs 
prnn.p.il  features  n.ay  !.,•  sn.i.n.arily  .lescrihe.l  to  he.  a  i>ro..,l  ina 

H, ssps  the.r  lamls  an,l  property,  a,„l  („  co„tr..l  their  persons.  I.„le 
p,  n.lentlv  of  these  feeln.os  towar.ls  tln-.n,  the  existinj;  systen,  is  also 

. . .  f '  which  is  the  real  n.eans  of  in.snrino 

e. v.l.z.a,.on  ;  an.l  the  hnreancracy  which  has  so  lono  prevaik^'ahl.o 

rllsneer  ,f  thT;'‘''’'“  u  ‘’'"-".v  In-iu.se  success  in 

f, .,,  11  I  •  *  "  "un  ,1  re.nler  corn.](t  and  despotic  ]>ri..cipies  in.le- 

I,  ..Slide  ...  rcfiard  to  wh.le  cdonists.  '  ' 

^  ‘I.,  onler  elfectnallv  to  rcforn.  this  con.len.ne.l  systen.,  it  wo-hl  1... 

tl  ""*^ril "  ?  measures  the  very  reverse  ,d' 

hose  h.lherto  Generally  M.,,po,t,.,l.  Pnhlicity,  instea.l  of  Lna-v  =  tl.,' 

tlw^nd.Mwn'l'''^'^'*'*  "^^"'**'^^  <'f  the  .lisconraoen.ent  of  ...issio.'.aries; 

■  <■cTles.ast.cs.  inst.-a.l  of  their  depen.lence  on  ,1„. 

IhI,  .  ’.  •  '"•‘•.'■‘■'’"'■T’  "f  s«T:ira,io„  1, etwee.,  ns  a.,,1  ,he 

-""‘I 

in  ^  ft’Xfante.-s,  i.,st,.a.l  .d' 

IlHtisir.,,  i:  f<"->"s  <<"<1  fatal  effects.  Above  all,  the 

connect,',!  witi I  V  _ac,p.ai..led  with  a  snliject  so  intin.atelv 

1  niuctid  with  Its  Junior  aiul  intm*sts.’ — pp.  2(18 _ 270. 

from  'thc'f  iiioic  free  in  our  extracts  from  these  volumes 

rZe  A  I  in  the  subject  to  wl.ich  they 

all*  till'  I'l-ih*^^  "T  y  happiness,  pre.sent  and  future,  of 

'nM  cl '  ’V  setllen.e..ts,  it 

('hr  s.h^  .  .  attention  of  philantl.ropists  and 

triut..»l.  i'll 'll* '  hy  any  other  theme.  Our  recent 

Ins  oiv'iic  I  ^  *^1*'^'’  *’  i'istead  of  inviting  us  to  .-epose, 

bron.d.V..-  -"I’  ""’'■‘'.‘extensive  Helds  of  labor.  It  has 

wliolo  rolnr**V^  nniiKHliatc  and  pressing  contact,  witli  the 

tie  H>,u  e  .r  r*"""-  •  <‘>e  as  extensiCe  as  the 

honestly  n  .'"rK  .,'!*{*' '**  ‘■•lainis  are  too  ui-gcnt  to  he 
ciiietlv  to  sO?  l>nsont  article,  we  liave  sougiit 

tinu*  to  tinip**^*  **!  ^^***' ’•  "^'  return  to  tlie  suliject  Trom 

9  aiu  piesent  its  details  in  a  more  complete  form. 
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In  the  meantime,  let  our  readers  <;ive  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Aborigines  Protei'tion  Soc’ikty,  let  its  publications  he  circu¬ 
lated  and  read — let  its  tuiuls  be  so  replenished,  that  lecturers  may 
he  employed  throughout  the  country — let  public  meetings  he  held 
where  its  righteous  objects  may  be  commended  to  the  legislature 
— and  let  the  voice  ot  prayer,  of  solemn,  earnest,  and  believing 
intercession,  be  addressed  to  the  Father  of  mercies  on  its  behalf. 
These  are  the  weapons  by  which  the  slave  has  been  emancipated, 
and  they  will  prove  equally  eflicacious  in  the  case  of  the  Abori¬ 
gines. 


Art.  y,  A  IHctionarif  of  the  Anylo-Saxon  u  ith  a  l*refacr 

on  the  Oriyin  ami  Connexion  of  the  Cermaniv  'I'onyves — a  Map  of 
Lanyna^es — and  the  Kssenf  iftls  of  A  n^lo-Saxon  (irannnar,  Hv  the 

IU*v.  J.  Jloswoirni,  LL.l).,  royal  8vo.  London;  Ibdd. 

W  literary  wants  have  of  late  been  more  inconveniently  felt 
than  those  connected  with  the  impossibility  of  procuring  an 
Anglo-Saxmi  Dictionary  at  once  accurate,  comj>rehensive,  and  of 
reasonable  cost.  The  older  publications  have  long  been  out  of 
the  market,  and  independently  of  their  rare  oeenrrence,  their 
defects  are  such  as  to  make  them  altogether  inadetpiate  to  the 
recpiisition  of  scholarship  in  the  jireseiit  day.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  illustrate  the  recent  state  of  things  among  us,  in  this 
respect,  by  a  brief  critical  history  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Lexico- 

The  first  publisl’.ed  dictionary,  was  that  of  Somner.  '^1  his 
learned  and  laborious  antiijnary  was  born  at  Canterbury,  in  I (>()(» : 
he  died,  in  l(i(il).  llis  oificial  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  a[)ply  himself  to  the  study  of  «)ur 
national  antiipiities,  more  especially  those'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period;  and  from  the  steady  prosecution  of  these  iiupiiries,  neitlier 
the  loss  of  office  nor  the  privation  of  liberty,  availed  to  turn  him 
Jtside.  He  printed  various  works,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is 
the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,’  concerning  which  we  learn  from 
Bishop  Nicholson,  (Hist.  Lib.)  tliat  it  ‘was  published  at  the 
‘  earnest  requestand  charges  of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  this 
kingdom  — it  is  uiupiestionably  a  work  of  great  merit,  considering 
the  state  <»f  Sjlxoii  learning  at  that  time.  Few  books  in  that 
dialect  had  then  been  piissedthnmgh  the  ))ress,  and  he  could  have  had 
but  limited  access  to  MSS.,  yet  of  these  slender  materials  he 
appears  to  have  made  diligent  use.  He  gives  the  original  words 
in  their  order;  with  explanations  in  Latin  and  Knglish,  occtision- 
ally  inserting  short  examples,  and  in  a  few  instances  t'litering  into 
some  little  discussion,  or  citing  charters  and  other  illustrative 
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documents.  The  defects  of  this  dictionary  are  sucli  jls  ini^ht 
have  l)een  anticipated.  Tlie  voeabulary  is  very  incomplete  ;  and 
grammatical  information  is  almost  entirely  deficient.  He  does, 
indeed,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  set  down  a  few  elementary  rules 
of  little  value,  concludini^  with  ‘  rdiqua  (loceblt  facilis  ohscnuifio: 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Dictionary,  there  is  a  ‘  Latin  Cirannnar,* 
composed  in  An^lo- Saxon  by  the  celebrated  ^T^lfric.  This,  how¬ 
ever  useful  to^Dlfric’s  An^lo-SiLXon  pupils  in  aetjuirin^  the  Latin 
lanjrua^e,  would  afford  little  help  to  any  one  in  the  study  of  the 
native  dialect,  though  Somner,  judging  from  his  })reface,  seems  to 
have  thought  otherwise.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  in  his  time  students  might  have  been  glad  of  even 
such  a  succedaneum  as  this,  since  the  first  available  grammar  was 
llickes’s  4 to.  of  l(>8f). 


The  next  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  in  point  of  time,  was  that 
of  Henson.  The  nature  of  this  work  is  explained  in  the  autln»r’s 
|>reface.  He  sUites,  that  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  had 
filled  the  margin  of  his  Somner  with  several  thousands  of  words 
omitted ;  and  that  as  ‘  Sonnier’s  Dictionary  ’  liad,  even  then,  be¬ 
come  scarce,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  publish  a  ‘  Vocabulary,’ 
containing  all  the  words  of  the  original,  with  large  additions,  in  a 
compact  and  neat  form.  The  vedume  contains  little  more  than  a 
mere  list  of  words  with,  in  general,  a  single  JMfin  interpretation 
to  each.  Small  attention  is  paid  to  grammar;  and  taken  only  as 
a  voeabulary,  the  work  is  far  from  complete. 

The  volumes  of  Somner  and  Henson  were  the  only  aids  of  this 
kind,  to  which  the  few  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  could  have 
recourse,  down  to  the  year  1772,  when  the  Saxon  and  tlie 
(lothic  Dictionary  of  Lye  made  its  ajipearance.  'i'his  work,  in 
a  great  measure,  superseded  the  former.  It  fills,  including  an 


apparatus  of  fragments  from  ‘Dlphihus’  and  certain  ‘  opnsruia 
^  A/Kjlo-Saxonica,  two  large  volumes,  in  folio.  After  carrying 
several  sheets  through  the  press  (to  the  end  of  letter  D  vol.  i.) 
Lye,  the  original  author,  died,  and  the  remainder  of  the  W'ork  was 
supervised  by  the  llev.  Owen  Manning,  from  whom  it  received 
extensive  additions.  The  explanations  are  given  in  Latin,  and 
where  a  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses,  the  different  gradations 
of  meaning  are  exhibited.  In  the  more  imporUint  instances, 
examples  are  liberally  cited,  and  their  value  is  enhanceil  by  trans¬ 
lations  and  accurate  references.  The  connexion  between  the 


Saxon  and  the  modern  Faiglish,  is  largely  illustrated.  Uitliall 
its  genuine  and  exhausting  labour,  this  work  has,  however,  been 
of  late  treated  with  an  overwrought  severity  somewhat  too  chanic- 
teristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  criticism  in  the  )>resent  day. 

The  imjierfections  real  or  alleged,  of  this  dictionary  are  mainly 
the  tollowing.  Firstly,  a  considerable  number  of  words  chieHy 
poeticid,  and  particnlarly  many,  occurring  in  ‘  Heownlf  ’  are  not 
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foniid  in  it.  Secondly,  the  words  are  collected  tVoin  lictcro^cneons 
sources. — Tins  objection,  tlionji^h  insisted  on  l>v  an  eminent 
Saxonisr,  seems  hardly  tenable.  It  is  well-known,  tliat  the  dialects 
of  the  dift’erent  Ancient  Saxon  kinirdoms,  those,  especially,  of 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  ishnul,  i^reatly  varied,  and, 
also,  that  they  all  underwent  gradual  alterations  till  they  finally 
merged  in  modern  Kni^lish.  If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  diction¬ 
ary  really  and  comprehensively  useful  to  Any;lo-Saxon  students, 
it  must  necessarily  be  drawn  from  heterou^eneons  sources.  'Thirdly, 
the  same  word  occurs  under  ditferent  forms;  many  words  are  in¬ 
correctly  spelt;  oblitpie  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  nomin¬ 
atives,  ^c.  'J'his  censure  luis  a  better  foundation  than  the  pre- 
cediuLT,  yet  it  may,  in  some  dejjjree,  admit  of  the  same  extenuation. 
I'ourthly,  grammar  is  not  sutliciently  attended  to ;  i^enders, 
declensions,  and  conju<j^ations,  are  not  proptTly  nor  sulHcientlv 
desiiruated. — 'I'his  charijfe  innst  in  fairness  be  admitted:  thouirli 
Manninii^  has  ])refixe(l  a  short  and  rather  business-like  i^rammar, 
there  is  still  a  i»Teat  deficienev  of  ijrammatical  elucid.ation  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
‘  Lye’s  Dictionary  '  is  an  honest  book, and  even  his  detractors  seem 
to  have  found  it  a  useful  one.  The  Author,  by  the  minuteness 
of  his  references  and  the  copiousness  of  his  citations,  has  supplied 
to  a  ^reat  extent  the  means  of  correctini^  his  own  mistakes.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  has  been,  durin<r  the  last  sixty  years,  beyond  comparison 
the  best  vocabulary  available  to  students;  and  if  the  volume  now 
in  our  liand  had  been  nothint^  more  than  an  improved  edition,  it 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  valuable  accpiisition.  We 
are  grateful  to  Dr.  Hosworth  that  he  rejected  the  easier  alterna¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  he  has,  from  his  own  rich  stores,  added  to  those 
which  have  been  accumulating  from  the  labours  of  eminent  men 
durinj^  the  last  and  present  centuries,  jriven  to  the  world  a  work 
to  a  threat  extent  original,  and  in  all  respects  fairly  representing 
the  advanced  state  of  An^lo-Saxon  philoloii^y. 

This  j)ublication  has  relieved  us  from  a  somewhat  unpleasinit 
feelinjr.  In  proportion  to  our  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  such 
a  work,  lias  been  our  fear  that  some  inferior  workman,  some  mere 
^011  of  labor  or  superficial  waiter  on  the  book-market,  mijj^ht  snatch 
at  the  opportunity,  and  put  forward  some  hasty  compilation  or 
crude  congestion,  which,  while  it  apparently  sujiplied  a  pressing 
<lemand,  would  baffle  the  learner  and  annoy  the  critic.  'Tlicre 
are,  at  the  present  moment,  not  a  few  branches  of  literature  which 
lie,  from  this  very  cause,  in  neglect  and  obscurity,  and  we  were 
not  without  apprehensions  of  a  similar  meddling  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  T  he  same  impertinence  that  comes  forward 
with  a  bad  grammar,  is  not  unlikely  to  favor  us  with  a  bail  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  we  owe  thanks  to  men  of  high  scholarship  when  they 
prevent  this  injurious  |)reoccupation,  by  forestalling  the  dealer  in 
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contraband  wares.  Dr.  Bosworth  had  long  since  made  proof  of 
thorough  competence  to  his  present  task  his  two  gramniiurs,  of 
which  the  larger  is  rich  almost  to  excess  in  philological  illustra- 
tion,  and  the  lesser  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  most 
histidious  critic  of  our  time.  These  pubficiitions,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  research  of  which  they  were  evidently  the  result,  had  directed 
general  attention  to  the  same  quarter  as  that  from  which  wus  to 
DC  expected  the  long  awaited  boon  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
and  we  infer  from  Dr.  Bosworth’s  own  expressions,  that  he  has 
been  for  many  years  occupied  in  preparation.  Such  an  intima¬ 
tion  was  indeed  quite  unnecessary,  for  independently  of  any 
verbal  pledge,  we  should  have  sure  ground  of  confidence,  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  man,  his  philological  and  critical  ability,  his 
unshrinking  industry,  his  honest  and  disinterested  purpose,  that 
nothing  would  be  spared  to  secure  completeness  and  correctness. 
Nor  has  he  failed  in  execution ;  these  great  objects  have  been 
fairly  attained  in  the  volume  which  now  lies  open  before  us,  and 
which  will  be  the  companion  of  our  studies  so  long  jis  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  it  illustrates  may  give  occupation  to  the  failing  eye 
and  the  halting  memory.  He  has  availed  himself,  not  only  of  the 
compilations  of  Somner,  Benson,  and  Lye,  but  of  the  admirable 
materials  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  Glossaries  to  tlie 
^ollonius  and  Analecta  of  Thorpe,  and  the  Beowulf  of  Kemble. 
He  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  wide  field  of  philological  in¬ 
struction  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  skilfully  broken  up  by 
continental  scholars,  and  especially  by  those  of  Germany;  and  he 
has  not  been  induced  by  these  higher  and  more  extensive  inqui¬ 
ries,  to  overlook  tliosc  minor  circumstances  of  illustration  and 
arrangement  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  usefulness  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  composition. 

We  feel  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  volume.  Tlie 
mere  exhibition  of  specimens  w’ould  be  altogether  unsatisfactory, 
and  W'e  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  handle  a  dictionary  in  the  way 
of  analysis.  Gratifying  as  it  might  be  to  our  own  partialities,  if 
we  could  enter  largely  on  the  aiscussions  connected  with  a  sul^ 
ject  so  interesting,  and  for  which  we  have  materials  so  rich  in  this 
ample  Thesaurus,  we  must  abstain  from  a  course  that  W'ould 
occupy  much  more  space  than  our  limits  permit  us  to  assign  to 
dissertations  of  this  kind.  It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  place 
before  our  readers  a  brief  critical  view  of  the  contents  of  a  work 
which  supersedes  all  others  of  the  kind,  and  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  speedily  superseded. 

The  prolegomenary  matter  is  highly  valuable,  and  must  have 
cost  great  pains  before  it  could  be  reduced  to  its  actual  state  of 
close  yet  clear  compression.  The  filiation  of  languages  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  viwious  forms  of  agreement  and  transition,  and  copious 
references  are  given  to  works  of  authority,  where  a  more  com- 
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plete  exposition  seemed  desirable.  All  tliis  is  skilfully  conducted, 
and  with  entire  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  must,  lK)wever>  con¬ 
fess  tliat  very  much  of  what  is  conventionally  held  to  be  decisive 
in  these  inquiries,  is  to  us  exceedingly  uns;itis£ictory.  The 
recognised  code  of  criticism,  in  its  application  to  the  theory  of 
language,  too  frequently  lets  in  a  sort  of  evidence,  convenient 
enough,  and  exhibiting  a  specious  aspect  of  direct  and  definite 
illustration,  but  deficient  in  that  large  induction  and  in  tliose 
broad  and  comprehensive  views  which  are  our  only  safe  guides  in 
the  endeavour  to  discriminate  betw’een  the  essential  and  the  acci¬ 
dental.  We  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
some  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  with  special 
reference  to  Dr.  Prichard’s  volume  on  the  Origin  of  the  Celtic 
nations.  After  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  Dr.  Bosworth  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  in  an  arrangement  remarkable  for  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  for  the  clear  uninvolvea  style  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  fact,  the  entire  Preface  may  be  taken  as  a  collection 
of  important  dissertations  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  philology.  A  sort  of 
Appendix  contains  an  exceedingly  useful  ‘  outline  ’  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  systems  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  with  ‘The  Essentials  of 
*  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,’  by  Dr.  Bosworth  himself,  a  brief  but 
admirably  compacted  treatise,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  sec 
made  accessible  in  a  detached  form. 

The  Dictionary  itself  is  so  managed  as  to  economise  space 
without  injury  either  to  fulness  or  clearness.  Synonyms,  deriva¬ 
tions,  significations,  are  all  given  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the 
citation  of  passages  is  unexceptionable  both  for  extent  and  for 
illustration.  One  most  important  particular,  too  often  neglected, 
is  here  uniformly  kept  in  view :  in  Dr.  Bosworth’s  own  words, 
‘  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  and  express  the  precise 
‘grammatical  inflections:*  complete  Indexes,  Latin  and  English, 
follow  the  dictionary,  and  an  extensive  Supplement  corrects  and 
completes  the  Work.  ‘  A  Map  of  European  Languages,’  neatly 
executed  and  coloured,  accompanies  the  introduction. 
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Art.  VI.  1.  Funeral  Sermons  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Rev,  Robert  Stephens  M*All,  LL.D.j  of  Manchester^  ^-c, 
London :  1838.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Messenger  of  God  a  burning  and  a  shining  light :  a  Sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Stephens  M^All,  LL,D,,  preached 
in  York  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  August  \2th,  1838.  By  John 
Birt.  London :  Wightman. 

3.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Stephens 
M*All,  LL.D,  preached  in  Roe  Street  Chapel,  Macclesfield,  on 
Sabbath  evening^  August  12///,  1838.  By  G.  Barrow  Kidd. 
Published  by  request.  London :  T.  Ward  and  Co. 

4.  Sheffield  Independent,  for  August  Ath^arlicle,  '  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
M*  All,  of  Manchester* 


^T^HOUGH  our  Journal  is  not  designed  to  be  a  chronicle  of 
passing  events,  it  is  fitting  that  its  piiges  should  contain  some 
record  of  that  profound  regret  with  wliich  we,  in  cominon  with 
the  Christian  public  at  large,  have  regarded  the  decease  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minister  of  Christ  to  whom  the  above  publications 
relate :  nor  could  our  readers  forgive  us  were  we  to  pass  witliout 
notice  the  interesting  details  of  personal  history  and  character 
witli  w’hich  these  publications  present  us.  They  are  the  eloquent 
tributes  of  an  affectionate  and  deeply  sorrowing  friendship.  \V  itli 
tlie  exception  of  the  last,  they  are  ministerial  addresses,  and  in  that 
character  enforce,  with  a  commendably  solicitous  fidelity,  the 
neat  evangelical  lessons  taught  by  this  affecting  bereavement 
We  have  sought  to  read  them,  not  as  critics,  but  with  the  sympa¬ 
thies  due  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
memory  of  departed  worth  and  greatness.  All  we  can  desire  is 
that  they  may,  from  the  press,  attain  the  ends  at  which  the 
preachers  aimed— ends  above  all  price — to  lead  the  living  to 
a  profitable  consideration  of  their  journey  to  the  tomb — to  impress 
hearers  of  the  Gospel,  and  ministers  too,  with  thoughts  of  tlieir 
critical  responsibilites — to  show  the  power  of  evangelical  faith  to 
produce  the  highest  style  of  man,  ana  its  blessed  efficacy  in  mak- 
ingdeatli  triumphant. 

The  ‘  Funeral  Services,’  consist  of  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles,  an  address  on  the  day  of  interment  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ely,  and  an  oration  at  the  grave  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  The 
discourse  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  outline  of  tlie  principal 
events  in  Dr.  M‘Airs  life,  and  an  account  of  its  closing  scene. 
We  select  from  it  some  particulars  relating  to  both,  and  shall 
be  directed  in  our  extracts  chiefly  by  a  preference  for  such  inci¬ 
dents  as  have  been  less  amply  referred  to  in  those  reports  of 
the  discourse  which  appearea  immediately  after  its  delivery  in 
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some  public  prints  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  most  of 
our  readers. 

Dr.  M‘A11  was  born  at  Plymouth,  August  4th,  1792.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  M‘All,  formerly  a  minister 
in  the^  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  connexion,  who  still  survives, 
bor  his  mother  long  since  deceased,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  her  sex,  he  cherished  an  ardent  filial 
affection  and  the  deepest  veneration.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  schools  of  Gloucester,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and 
Redruth,  in  succession ;  exhibiting  at  all  of  them  indications  of 
superior  genius,  in  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  great 
facility  in  its  acquisition,  and  his  superiority  to  his  class-fellows. 

‘  His  earliest  yejirs,*  we  are  told,  *  were  marked  by  a  strong  reli- 
*  gious  bias,  which  was  manifested  alike  in  his  own  personal 
‘  habits  and  in  his  choice  of  associates,  while  his  thoughts  and  indi¬ 
gnations  were  evidently  directed  towards  the  Christian  ministry, 

‘  and  his  studies,  so  far  as  they  were  under  his  own  guidance, 

‘  had  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  this  object.*  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  united  in  communion  to  his  father’s  church,  and, 
after  a  short  period  of  farther  preparatory  study,  in  1808  he 
entered  the  Hoxton  Academy.  With  an  education  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  than  that  of  most  of  his  associates,  and  a  character  honor¬ 
ably  ingenuous  but  as  yet  immature,  he  soon  found  himself  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  induced  him  to  retire  from  that  institution. 
The  following  year  was  spent  partly  with  his  friends  in  Cornwall, 
and  partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  the  society  of  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  ‘from  whom  he  received  almost  boundless  kind- 
‘  ness  and  hospitality,  and  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  and 
‘  sincere  attachment.' 

‘  At  this  period  an  incident  occurred  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  men« 
tion,  because  it  marks  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  and  the  extent  of  his 
information,  and  tlie  estimation  in  which,  on  these,  accounts,  even  at 
that  early  age,  he  was  held  by  one  well  qualified  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  l)oth.  Calling  one  afternoon  on  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  at 
Woolwich,  intending  to  stay  a  short  time  and  return,  the  Doctor  con¬ 
strained  liim  to  remain,  saying,  that  he  expected  some  young  men, 
students  in  the  military  college,  to  tea,  who  w'ere  under  the  influence  of 
infidel  principles,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  one  w'ith  whom  he  was  more 
desirous  they  should  converse  upon  the  points  at  issue,  than  his 
youthful  visitor.  With  his  characteric  modesty,  he  shrunk  from  the 
projKised  interview,  and  would  fain  have  retired.  Dr.  Gregory,  how- 
ev*er^  would  take  no  denial,  and  he  at  length  consented  to  remain,  but 
only  so  far  to  take  part  in  the  conversation  as  that,  in  the  event  of  Dr. 
Gregory  omitting  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  him  to  be  material,  he 
would  endeavour  to  supply  the  de'ficiency.  The  expected  guests 
arrived — the  subject  of  Christianity  was  introduced— its  yonng  apolo¬ 
gist  was  induced  to  speak— and,  having  once  began,  he  poured  forth 
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Ruch  a  strain  of  eloquent  and  irresistible  argumentation,  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  at  least  two  of  the  party  was  the  happy  result.’ — pp.  28,  29. 

He  shortly  afterwards  repaired  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
at  which  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  late  distinguished  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  a  circumstiince  which  probably  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual  character. 
Through  him  he  was  introduced  to  the  best  literary  society  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  The  studies  which  he  then  prosecuted  were 
chiefly  those  of  medicine  ;  but  his  bias  to  the  ministry  Anally  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  growing  control  of 
religious  feeling  and  principle  over  his  mind.  ‘  The  workings  of 
‘his  mind,*  obser\'es  Dr.  liaffles,  ‘appear  to  have  been  exceed- 
‘ingly  deep  and  powerful  during  his  stay  in  that  university^  but 
‘  happily  the  result  was  a  conviction,  more  Armly  rooted  in  his 
‘heart,  and  more  pnicticjilly  influential  in  his  character,  of  the 
‘  eternal  truth  and  iiiAnite  excellence  of  the  Christian  system — 

‘  not  merely  of  its  historical  facts  but  of  its  essential  principles  and 
‘  distinguishing  doctrines  :  so  that  his  mind  becjime  completely  im- 
‘  biied  with  its  spirit,  and  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  its  sublime 
‘  and  momentous  realities.’ 

We  must  And  space  for  another  incident  which  occurred  at  this 
time,  similarly  characteristic  with  that  in  the  preceding  extract  of 
his  mental  habits  and  principles,  and  his  early  power  in  extempo¬ 
raneous  discourse. 

*  Shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  University,  he  w’as  present  at 
n  meeting  of  r  debating  society,  established  amongst  the  young  men  of 
the  nunlical  cla.ss,  when  one  or  more  of  the  meml)ers  took  ocaision  to 
intrjulnce  the  subject  of  Christianity,  evidently  for  the  purpose  ot 
treating  it  with  contempt,  and  giving  expression  to  their  own  infidel 
opinions.  Immediately,  on  the  debate  taking  this  turn  he  assumed 
such  an  attitude  of  fixed  attention,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
so  inU'iisely  interesting,  that  a  very  clever  man  who  w’lus  present  was 
induct'd  t(»  make  a  sketch  of  him  on  the  back  of  a  card,  which  is 
wteeiiKHl  by  some  the  l)est  likeness  of  him  ever  taken  ;  and  so  soon  as 
these*  sceptic's  had  finished  their  virulent  and  unprovoked  attack  on  that 
which  it  w’as  but  t<M>  evident  they  little  understtHid,  he  rose,  and,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  replied  in  a  manner  so  striking,  and  with 
arguments  so  forcible,  that  all  were  filled  \vith  admiration,  while  a  det*p 
and  ])ennanent  impression  was  ])roduccHl  upon  the  minds  of  several  of 
his  auditors.  In  the  case  of  one,  esj)ecially,  his  reasonings  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  re|H*ated  snbsi'quent  interview’s,  eagerly  sought  for  the 
])iir]>ose  of  pursuing  the  subject,  were  so  sigmUly  owned  and  blessed  by 
(*«d,  that  they  issued,  not  only  in  a  lasting  friendship,  but  in  his 
decided  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.* — pp.  31,  32. 
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though  his  desire  was  for  some  time  repressed  by  deep  con\no 
lions  ot  personal  uiiworthiness  and  of  the  awful  responsibilities  of 
the  sjicred  office ;  and  he  preferred  that  work  amon^  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  notwithstanding,  we  are  informed,  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  some  ot  his  friends  rather  to  enter  the  KsUiblished  Church,  and 
the  flattering  prospects  held  out  to  him  in  that  direction.  After 
a  short  interval,  during  which  he  preached  in  various  places,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  minister  to  a  congregation  in  Maccles¬ 
field  that  had  been  formed  in  connexion  with  a  large  Sunday- 
School.  In  the  chapel  in  which  that  congregation  first  met,  he 
continued  to  preacli  for  eight  years,  when  a  new  and  more  com¬ 
modious  building  was  rendered  necessary  by  his  growing  celebrity 
and  usefulness.  His  subsequent  removal  to  Manchester  is  known 
to  all ;  and  from  that  period  the  course  of  his  ministrations  was 
under  the  continual  observation  of  the  religious  public. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  mournful 
but  edifying  details  furnished  in  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr. 
M‘Airs  hist  hours.  His  ministry  in  Manchester  was  only  of 
eleven  years’  duration.  Exhausted  by  labours  which  he  could 
not  forego  even  while  made  too  sensibly  aware  of  their  effects  upon 
his  frame,  and  by  anxieties  which  his  susceptible  mind  felt  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  intenseness,  he  became  the  subject  of  succes¬ 
sive  attacks  of  severe  boilily  disorder,  and  finally  sunk  beyond 
the  power  of  restoration.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  closing 
scene  present  a  beautiful  and  affecting  consummation  of  a  life 
which  was  })cissed  under  the  view  of  many  observers,  to  whom  it 
powerfully  asserted  the  divine  excellence  of  the  doctrines  he 
preached.  We  are  particularly  impressed  with  the  calm,  un¬ 
wavering  reliance  of  his  faith  on  evangelical  truths.  If  ever 
a  mind  was  fitted  by  its  structure  to  detect  reasons  for  distrust, 
that  mind  was  Dr.  \I‘Airs;  and  no  one  could  enter  much  into 
conversation  with  him,  or  hear  many  of  his  discourses,  without 
being  aware  how  thoroughly  he  had  lu'cn  exercised  in  the  whole 
field  of  sce[)tical  argument  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  e\i- 
dences.  Hut  now  he  declared  that  tlie  principles  and  views  of  divine 
truth  which  he  had  long  preached,  ‘anpetired  to  him,  in  this 
‘  season  of  suffering,  in  a  stronger  light  of  demonstration,  if 
‘  possible,  than  ever,  nor  had  he  the  shadow'  of  a  doubt  of  his  per- 
^sonal  interest  in  the  great  salvation.*  Having,  on  one  occasion, 
w’armly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  medical  attendants,  he  then, 
as  we  are  informed, 

'  In  the  most  solemn  and  impassioned  manner  declared,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  them  all — ‘  I  am  a  great  sinner — I  have  been  a  great  sinner  ; 
but  my  trust  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  what  lie  has  done  and  suffered 
for  sinners — upon  this,  and  this  only,  as  the  foundation  of  my  ho])e,  1 
am  confidently  rely,  now  that  I  am  sinking  into  eternity.*  He  then, 
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with  j^at  earnestness  of  manner,  requested  one  of  his  medical  friends 
to  hM»k  into  his  eye,  and  tell  him  if  he  appeared  like  one  who  under¬ 
stood  that  about  which  he  spoke,  iussuring  him  ‘  I  am  no  fanatic — no 
enthusiast.  No ;  I  have  been  too  much  of  the  speculatist  in  my  time.’ 
And,  turning  to  anotlier  of  the  medical  gentleman,  he  added,  ‘  Vou 
know,  Sir,  that  these  are  no  new  sentiments  with  me,  and  to  you  I 
most  lo<»k  to  apologize  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  great  liberty  i  fear 
I  have  taken,  in  talking  t(»  them  in  such  a  strain.’ 

The  medical  gentlemen  having  retired,  he  expressed  to  his  attending; 
friend  his  fear  lest  they  should,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  excitement  when  he  addressed  them,  and 
appeared  anxious  that  no  such  erroneous  impression  should  he  enter- 
tiiined.’ — p.  47* 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Discourse  for  a  touching  recital  of 
various  domestic  incidents  relating  to  the  same  season.  It  was 
next  to  impossible  at  any  time  to  record  with  accuracy  the 
inemonibilia  of  Dr.  M‘ All’s  conversation,  so  great  was  the  co¬ 
piousness  and  the  refined  elegance  of  his  expression  on  every  in¬ 
teresting  topic  ;  but  sufficient  of  his  last  words  has  been  preserved 
to  set  before  us  a  Christian,  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  sim¬ 
ply  reposing  in  death  on  the  common  foundation  of  all  the  faithful, 
juul  shedding  iiround  him  in  his  dejiarture  the  hallowed  light  of 
lieaveii  dawning  iqmn  his  soul.  Another  of  the  precious  legacies 
bequeathed  by  the  triumphant  to  the  inilitiint  church. 

In  the  descriptive  sketches  of  Dr.  All’s  endowments  and 
character  contained  in  the  several  publications  before  us,  many 
glowing  and  animated  passiiges  occur,  worthy  of  the  eloquence  of 
their  Authors.  We  have  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  make  such  a 
series  of  selections  from  them,  as  should  give,  within  the  limits 
that  can  be  assigned  in  the  present  number,  a  connected  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  eminent  minister.  Each  separate  delineation  has  the 
uniqueness  of  a  portrait,  and  would  require  to  be  given  entire. 
W  eare  induced  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  outline  furnished 
in  the  JSheffield  paper,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
John  I'horpe,  of  that  town,  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to 
our  pages.  Its  elegance  and  graphic  force  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  reader,  and  its  accuracy  will  be  attested  by  all  who  knew 
its  subject. 

‘  To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Dr.  M^All,  it  was  necessary  to  en- 
et»unter  him  in  one  of  his  hajipier  moods,  when  unexpectedly  called  on 
to  ]>erform  any  public  dutv,  or  when  unusuallv  excited  in  conversati<»n. 
He  generally  rose  to  speak  with  manifest  reluctance,  but  when  he  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  commence,  the  fl(»w  of  his  •  eloquence  was  unre¬ 
mitting,  and  at  times  suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  streams  of  biir- 
nisheil  silver  or  gold,  or  precious  jewels  on  which  the  brighti»st  lights 
of  hi*aven  were  shedding  their  radiance.  It  mattered  not  on  these 
occasions,  what  was  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  saw  it  in  all  its 
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relations,  with  the  jilaiice  of  a  seemingly  intuitive  philosophy.  His 
sources  of  illustration  evinced  no  sijjns  of  exhaustion,  luid  ceased  their 
supply  only  in  obedience  to  the  rejjal  mind,  which  dismissed  their  mi¬ 
nistry.  His  argumentation  was  close  and  convincinjj ;  his  wit  ready, 
gracefully  playful,  and  always  classically  pure.  His  denunciations 
fell,  like  the  keen  lightnings  of  heaven,  on  some  aggravated  impiety 
which  had  passed  the  last  limits  of  forbearance,  while  his  pathos  exhi¬ 
bited  a  sweet,  yet  sublime  tenderness,  which  subdued  all  hearts,  and 
none  more  promptly  than  his  own.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single 
speech,  all  the  various  styles  of  eloquence  to  which  allusion  Inus  Ikhmi 
made  were  presented,  and  the  auditor  was  left  at  a  loss  to  decide  in 
which  dejiartment  the  orator  chiefly  excelled. 

‘  In  person,  Dr.  M‘A11  was  singularly  elegant,  and  all  his  movements 
were  graceful.  II  is  head  was  finely  formed,  his  countenance  was  full 
of  expression,  and  appeared  to  the  fancy  as  if  it  had  Ik'cu  moulded  by 
the  Grecian  chisel.  His  eye  was  quick  and  piercing,  and  in  constant 
activity,  excejit  when  the  mind  was  affected  by  some  awful  or  tender 
subject,  when  it  looked  with  indescribable  sensibility.  His  voice  was 
exceedingly  mellifluous,  and  capable  of  great  variety  of  intonation, 
while  the  natural  but  accurate  assimilation  of  his  action  to  his  voice 
and  matter,  gave  proj)riety  and  completeness  to  his  performances. 

‘  In  private  life,  Ur.  i\I‘All  was  the  centre  (»f  an  admiring  and 
strongly  attacheil  circle. 

‘  He  was  a  high-minded  Christian  gentleman.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  meanness ;  he  never  saw  it,  but  to  spurn  it  like  a  venomous  rep¬ 
tile  from  his  path.  In  his  attachments  he  wjis  faithful  and  sympa¬ 
thising,  and  magnanimously  generous  in  his  ctmstructions.  He  could 
give  an  unutterable  charm,  by  his  amenity  and  intelligence,  to  the  inter¬ 
courses  of  social  life,  and  he  always  impressed  those  who  were  with 
him,  not  only  with  his  mental  superiority,  but  with  his  deep  piety. 

*  *  *  * 

^  But  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions  as  a  Christian 
preacher,  that  Dr.  IM ‘All’s  pre-eminenct‘  was  most  apparent. 

‘His  manner  of  conducting  every  part  of  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  a  model  chaste  and  impressiv'e  jmipriety.  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  puljnt  with  a  manifest  feeling  of  solemn  awe.  Jle  read 
the  Scriptures  with  a  l)eautiful  and  reverential  simplicity.  He  evi¬ 
dently  underst(M)d  what  he  read,  and  made  the  sentiment  to  be  aj)pre- 
ciated  and  felt  by  his  natural  and  appropriate  emphasis. 

‘  In  ])rayer  he  was  humble,  scriptural,  and  devout.  At  tiiiu's  he  Wiis 
lK)rne  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  feelings,  and  the  elevating  topics  which 
he  intnxluced  ;  and  there  were  moments  when  he  almost  resembhsl  a 
seraph,  lM)wing  in  meek  but  rapturous  adoration  before  the  throne.  He 
])ossessed  perpetual  variety.  ThiKse  who  constantly  attended  on  his 
ministry  would  giv'e  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  His  references  in  prayer  to  the  varied  circumstances  and  trials 
of  his  people,  were  always  ready,  suitable,  and  atfectionate.  fcvery 
circumstance  which  tMHild  be  pro|)erly  introduced,  was  referred  to  in  the 
l>est  manner,  and  often  have  his  bretliren  in  the  ministry,  who  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  were  unseen,  been  surprised  by  hearing  themselves 
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wmmended  to  God,  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  showed  the  quick  ob¬ 
servation  and  fraternal  kindness  of  the  minister,  afforded  tliem  the 
p*eatt»st  encouragement,  and  gave  them  new  and  more  stimulating 
views  of  their  work  and  its  responsibilities. 

♦  * 


'The  same  wealth  of  illustration  evinced  on  other  occasions,  he 
manifested  in  the  pulpit.  All  his  varied  acquisitions  were  rendered 
tributary  to  the  great  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  l)eing.  His 
ap])eais  were  searching  and  powerful.  He  '  |>ersuaded  men  ’  with  a 
pathos  which  often  (to  use  the  inimitable  sentence  of  Robert  Hall,) 
‘quelled  the  audience  with  tenderness  *  and  terror,  while  all  was 
‘  j)owerless  submission  to  the  great  master-spirit  of  the  scene.' 

*  Hut  the  great  feature  which  arrested  the  attention  in  Dr.  ^I'AlIs 
])reachiug,  wius  its  j)rofound  seriousness  and  evident  sincerity.  No 
man  ever  more  strikingly  illustrated  the  apostolic  sentiment — ‘  we 
also  believe  and  therefore  speak.*  If  heaven  had  been  opened  alH)vc 
him,  and  hell  had  yawned  beneath  him,  and  he  could  have  seen  both, 
and  have  included  in  the  range  of  his  vision,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
condition  of  the  perishing  millions  of  mankind  who  were  hivstening  to 
their  changeless  doom  ;  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken  with  a  solemnity 
which  would  have  more  impressively  conveyed  [the  strength  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  own  convictions.  The  moral  influence  of  all  this  was  in¬ 
calculable.  The  hearers  might  (juestion  and  hesitate,  but  here  was 
faith  and  decision.  They  beheld  a  mind  of  transcendent  jK>wer,  grave, 
penetrating,  and  etpiitable — a  mind  not  to  be  baffled  with  mere  diffl- 
culty,  or  disposed  to  yield  without  a  careful  examination  of  evidence, — 
a  mind  obviously  surpassing  their  own,  not  only  in  the  power  of  de¬ 
tecting  fallacy,  but  in  capable  ingenuity  of  objection : — they  behold 
this  magnificent  mind  settled,  confirmed,  and  implicitly  confiding  in 
the  great  verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  Where  such  a  worshipper 
bent,  they  could  scarcely  refuse,  at  least,  their  present  homage,  even  if 
])ride  and  scepticism,  or  a  worldly  secularity,  should  subsequently  re¬ 
sume  dominion. 

‘  jMany  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  extraordinary  impressions 
produced  by  Dr.  M‘A11  on  ])articular  occasions.  Several  of  these  are 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this  notice.  To  one 
tmly  shall  more  ])articular  reference  lie  made — namely,  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  cha|Hd,  erected  for  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  of 
Leeds.  Robert  Hall,  in  describing  the  effect  produced  by  a  sermon 
from  the  late  Mr.  Toller,  of  Kettering,  says,  ‘  that  the  frequent,  or 
even  occasional  recurrence  of  such  a  service,  would  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.*  The  sentence  is  strong  but  just ; 
and  had  it  lieen  applied  to  the  sermon  of  Dr.  M'All,  on  the  occasion 
mentioned,  few,  if  any,  who  heard  that  sermon,  would  have  deemed  it 
exaggerated.  The  impression  was  universal.  The  scene  was  beyond 
representation  exciting  and  awful.  The  effect  was  not  that  produced 
by  elalnwate  rhetoric  ;  neither  was  it  the  sympathy  of  energetic  passion 
alone.  The  grandeur  of  God  seemed  to  be  vindicated  in  his  own  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  majesty  of  truth  commanded  the  loyal  reverence  of  the 
assembled  inultit\ide.  The  man,  indeed,  was  there,  and  glorious  he 
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was,  in  the  brilliance  of  his  sanctified  ^nius,  until  he  was  lost  in  tlie 
overpowering  splendor  of  a  present  Deity.* 

So  exalted  is  our  opinion  of  this  lamented  man^  that  we  can 
scarcely  point  to  a  single  expression  of  adminition  contained  in 
these  sketches  which  we  regtird  as  misnlaced  or  overcharged.  Not 
that  our  impressions  corresnond  exactly  with  those  of  the  res¬ 
pected  writers  as  to  every  snade  or  discriminating  feature  of  cha¬ 
racter  on  which  they  touch  :  but  in  the  case  of  one  so  compre¬ 
hensive  in  his  powers,  and  so  splendidly  various  and  versatile  in 
the  exhibitions  of  them,  we  look  to  the  united  impressions  of 
many  minds  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate  of 
what  he  was.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  delineations  which 
have  appeared,  to  sjiy,  that  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
public  ciui  truly  know  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the 
present  age.  To  those  who  road  them  with  but  an  imperfect  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintiince  with  their  subject,  there  will  appear  some 
discrepancies  to  be  reconciled,  both  as  to  mental  and  moral 
character,  and  some  anomalies  to  he  accounted  for.  W'c  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  announced  ‘  Sketch  *  by  the 
venenited  Minister  entrusted  with  the  editing  of  Dr.  M‘All*s  pos¬ 
thumous  works,  who  will  accomplish  all  that  the  power  of  mas¬ 
terly  discrimination,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  whatever 
is  beautiful  in  character,  can  enable  him  to  effect.  Tliese  works 
themselves  will  also  furnish  most  essential  elements  towards  a 
more  analyticid  estimate  of  their  Author’s  genius,  than  could  as 
yet  be  formed.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  even  then  tlie  ma¬ 
terials  of  judgment  will  not  be  fully  before  the  public.  It  will  be 
a  loss  to  society,  and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  sacred 
office,  if  the  restriction  he  is  understood  to  Iiave  imposed  on  his 
related  survivors,  as  to  a  biographical  memorial,  should  finally 
prevent  a  sufficiently  am|)le  development  of  his  mental  and  moral 
history.  A  memoir  which  should  throw  light  upon  his  history,  as 
a  believer  in  revelation,  as  the  subject  of  divine  influence,  as  an 
exam))le  of  the  social  virtues,  as  a  student  of  sacred  and  human 
knowledge,  as  a  Christian  teacher  and  orator,  and,  we  may  add, 
as  a  decided,  though  most  candid  and  liberal-minded,  congrega¬ 
tional  Dissenter, — and  u|>on  the  maturing  reciprocal  action  of 
these  departments  of  character  on  each  other, — would  present  a 
deeply  interesting  exhibition  of  the  workings  of  nature  and  grace 
in  one  of  the  superior  orders  of  mind,  and  would  be  pregnant 
with  instruction.  We  are  far  from  siiying,  though  now  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  opinion,  that  the  shrinking 
of  his  delicate  and  sensitive  spirit,  from  the  exposure  of  its  niore 
private  feelings  ought  not  to  be  siicredly  respected.  But  if  it 
should  be  found,  as  is  not  imnossible,  that  the  misconceptions  of 
any,  uiu|ualificd  to  construe  liis  cliaracter,  should  be  thrown  forth 
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to  public  view,  it  will  he  thought  by  most  that  justice  to  his  me¬ 
mory  requires  that  the  materials  should  no  longer  be  withheld,  for 
such  a  biography  jis  he  himself,  could  the  circumstances  liavc 
been  presented  to  his  view,  would  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  have 
deprecated. 


Art.  VII.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  IV.  Steadman,  /)./).,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  President  of  the 
Sortlurn  Baptist  Education  Soeiety.  By  his  Son,  Thomas  Stkad- 
MAN.  London:  Ward  &  Co.  18.‘I8. 

^HE  biography  of  eminent  men  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant  part  of  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  is  so  exten¬ 
sive  and  diversified,  that  the  tiistes  of  the  reading  public,  whether 
correct  or  otherwise,  may  be  easily  gratified.  But  the  question 
arises  who  f/rc  eminent  ?  Doubtless  on  this  point  there  is  niucl! 
difference  of  opinion.  There  are  classes  of  men  whose  names  are 
connected  with  an  admiration  almost  universal.  Warriors  wlio 
have  coiupiered  nations  by  the  sword ;  statesmen  who  have 
changed  or  modified  those  institutions  wdiich  had  become 
venerable  by  their  antiquity?  and  thus  effected  a  revolution  frith- 
out  blood ;  philosophers,  who  have  brought  to  light  the  processes 
of  nature,  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  by  useful  and  remarkable 
discoveries;  philanthropists  who  have  spent  their  property  and 
lives  in  attempts  to  relieve  the  wants  and  mitigate  the  miseries  of 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  jidventurers,  who  liave  traversed  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  vast 
tribes  of  the  great  family  of  man,  or  who  have  pushed  their  ships 
into  the  recesses  of  the  world,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  regions 
and  productions  hitherto  unknown ; — have  laid  the  foundations  of 
an  undying  fame.  This  homage  to  genius  and  enterprise  would 
be  as  just  as  generous,  if  the  best  interests  of  mankind  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  present  life.  But  if  they  are  connected  with  a  future 
state  of  being,  vast  and  glorious,  then  it  is  very  clear,  the  general 
opinions  of  mankind  resjiecting  chanicter  and  actions,  are  not  only 
imperfect,  but  absolutely  erroneous.  They  altogether  overlook 
that  class  of  persoiis  who  devote  their  talents  and  energies  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  eternal  welfare  of  man — men  who  are  deterred  by  no 
sacrifice,  dismayed  by  no  opposition,  but  who  are  ready,  at  tlie 
call  of  duty,  to  give  up  all  that  is  dear  to  the  human  he;u*t,  and 
go  any  where,  if  they  might  save  their  fellow-creatures  from  ever- 
lasUng  ruin.  I'heir  names  maybe  little  known,  and  less  admired; 
tlieir  deeds  may  be  ciist  into  the  shade  by  bolder  and  more 
dazzling  exploits.  But,  if  they  tJiat  be  wise  are  to  shine  as  the 
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bri(jhtness  of  the  frmamenty  ami  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
jiess  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever^  then  those  holy  and  devoted 
men,  who  have  sought  the  extension  of  the  Saviour’s  kingdom, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  will  be  honoured,  at  the  ^reat  day  of 
account,  with  distinctions  that  shall  utterly  eclipse  every  trophy  of 
earthly  greatness.  To  this  class  belong  the  subject  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  memoir  now  before  us. 

Dr.  Steadman  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Eardisland,  near  Leo¬ 
minster,  of  humble,  but  reputaole  parents,  on  the  12th  of 
Auj^ust,  1764.  His  early  history  is  barren  of  incident.  He 
liad  no  advantiiu^es,  as  to  education,  whatever.  His  si^ht  wjis 
defective  from  childhood,  and  he  never  recovered  it.  Until  nine 
years  of  aji^e,  he  had  an  aversion  to  learning,  and  at  that  age  he 
could  not  read ;  but  a  sense  of  shame  overcame  this  aversion,  and 
he  soon  made  progress.  He  was  at  one  time,  with  his  father,  its 
a  farmer’s  laborer ;  but  he  disliked  ploughing,  sowing,  and  driv¬ 
ing  liorses ;  and  having  in  vain  sought  for  other  more  congenial 
employment,  he  became  a  maker  of  bee-hives  !  lie  would  often 
repeat  in  after  life,  to  his  children,  the  way  in  which  he  acipiired 
the  art  and  mystery  of  bee-hive  manufacture;  for  much  to  his 
honor,  he  never  was  itshained  of  his  humble  origin,  but  referred 
to  it,  in  connexion  with  bis  subsequent  career,  as  illustrating  the 
goodness  of  God  tow'ard  him. 

He  now  began  school-keeping  at  home,  and  finally  became  an 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  an  excellent  clergyman,  w’ith 
wdiom  he  maintained  an  affectionate  intercourse  through  life. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  attainments.  At 
this  period  too,  he  was  employed  as  an  exciseman  !  though  he  did 
not  continue  it  long,  being  too  conscientious  to  qualify  by  taking 
the  Sacrament. 

*  It  is  always  interesting,*  observes  our  Author,  ‘  to  trace  the  early 
mental  history  of  such  as  have  subsequently  attained  to  eminence  ;  to 
seek  out  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  first  eommunicited 
intellectiral  action,  and  determined  its  directitui  and  character.  The 
individual  before  us,  ignorant  even  of  the  art  of  rtniding  in  his  ninth 
year,  goaded  by  a  sense  of  shame  to  a  determined  and  persevering  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  in  his  seventeenth  year  commenced  teacher  himself.’ 

— p.  12. 

His  conversion  was  a  slow  process.  Frequent  impressions,  as 
soon  forgotten  as  produced,  at  last  ended,  through  seeing  some 
persons  openly  professing  their  love  to  Christ,  in  leading  him  to 
the  mercy  seat  as  a  penitent  and  believer.  II is  pastor  soon  dis¬ 
covered  his  talents,  and  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  Academy.  Of  his 
Academic  life  he  speaks  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  Dr.  Evans 
was  his  tutor ;  Pearce  and  Josiah  Evans  his  chosen  friends.  He 
wiis  more  disa])pointed  in  the  literary  than  in  the  religious  charac- 
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ter  of  the  students!  During  his  stay  at  Bristol,  he  tolls  us, 
and  he  \itis  a  close  and  faithful  examiner  of  his  own  heart,  that  his 
‘  relij^ion  did  not  degenerate ;  his  literary  attainments  were  iin- 
‘  proved;  and  his  acquainfcince  with  men  and  things  increased/ 
lie  also  strongly  advises  all  young  men  about  to  enter  any  of  our 
Dissenting  Educational  Institutions,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  rudiments  of  the  classics  ;  and  in  this  advice  we  earnestly  join, 
since  time  which  ought  to  be  more  usefully  employed  will  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  and  opportunities  of  improvement,  such  as  will 
never  occur  ag^iin,  be  for  ever  lost.  Our  colleges  would  be  more 
useful  than  they  are,  if  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
be  able  to  read  short  sentences  in  both,  were  deemed  an  indispen¬ 
sable  qualification  for  admission. 

Dr.  Steadman  removed  from  Bristol  to  Broughton,  in  Hants. 
The  church  in  that  place  arose  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Five, 
Mile  Act^  being  a  branch  of  one  meeting  at  Porton,  upwards  of 
five  miles  from  Salisbury— and  the  short  history  given  of  it  in  the 
Memoir  is  exceedingly  interesting.  In  acceding  to  the  request 
of  this  church  to  become  its  pastor,  the  Doctor  evinced  that 
integrity  which  so  strongly  marked  his  subsequent  life.  Though 
he  had  invitations  from  other  places  far  more  inviting,  he  obeyed, 
what  he  conceived  to  be,  the  call  of  duty,  and  after  spending 
twelve  months  among  the  people,  he  accepted  the  pastoral  office. 
Here  he  remained  eight  years,  laboring  amidst  much  discourage¬ 
ment,  with  a  people  indifferent  to  the  perishing  state  of  those 
around  them,  who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  their  pastor’s 
zeal,  w’ho  disliked  his  appeals  to  sinners,  and  some  of  whom  would 
walk  otU  of  the  chapel  when  he  preached  on  any  rousing  or 
solemn  topic.  This  chapter  in  Dr.  Steadman’s  history  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting.  His  inward  conflicts,  his  labors,  his  trials, 
his  discouragements,  his  small  success,  his  doubts  and  fears,  are 
described  with  great  fidelity  and  minuteness.  But  here  the 
foundations  of  his  eminence  were  laid.  He  assiduously  cultivated 
his  mind,  but  watched  with  still  greater  care  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  his  soul.  Disposed  at  times  to  petulance,  pride,  censori¬ 
ousness,  and  levity,  he  was  often  betrayed  into  those  slight  incon¬ 
sistences  which  so  materially  affect  a  minister’s  usefulness  and 
respectability.  Over  these  he  mourned  in  secret,  and  by  divine 
grace  wras  enabled  to  subdue  them.  But  his  unaffected  generosity, 
and  almost  culpable  good-nature,  with  his  humour,  strong  sense, 
and  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  coupled  w’itli  an  untiring 
zeal  and  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise,  caused  him  to  be  generally 
admired  and  esteemed.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  present  a  few' 
extmets  from  the  diary  of  his  labors  and  experience  at  Broughton, 
but  as  the  selection  would  be  very  difficult,  and  our  pages  are 
crowded,  we  must  abstain. 
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We  had  almost  hoped,  as  we  read  on,  that  this  Memoir  would 
have  settled  a  question  of  no  small  moment,  and  which  in  the 
present  day  excites  much  attention.  Many  pious  persons  when 
they  read  the  lives  of  such  men  i\s  Howe,  Baxter,  Newton,  and 
Fletcher,  imagine  there  is  a  lamentable  decay  in  piety  among 
ministers  of  tlie  present  day,  and  consequently  in  tlie  church  at 
large.  These  comparisons  are  often  instituted, — hut  how  far  they 
are  just  is  quite  another  matter.  The  habits  of  retirement  winch 
distinguished  our  pious  forefathers,  as  well  as  their  meditation  on 
God’s  word,  w^ere  eminently  favorable  to  the  growth  of  personal 
religion.  But,  alas,  they  manifested  little  compassion  for  a  perish¬ 
ing  world!  In  the  present  day  all  is  activity  to  extend  Christ’s 
kingdom.  Ministers  of  any  eminence,  are  called  incessantly  into 
public  life.  Travelling  night  and  day,  and  engaged  in  the  most 
exciting  services,  with  little  time  for  retirement,  and  still  less  to 
devote  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  families,  they  must  find  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  that  intercourse  with  God,  and  that 
higli  state  of  spiritual-mindedncss,  which  arc  so  desirable,  and 
which  are  almost  incompatible  with  great  prominency  in  the 
ardent  activities  of  this  enterprising  iigc.  Dr.  Steadman  deplores 
all  this,  but  happily  for  those  young  men,  who  like  him,  are 
destined  to  future  eminence,  if,  at  the  outset  of  their  career  they 
seek  some  sequestered  station  where  habits  of  deep  piety  and 
devotion  may  be  cultivated,  they  will  eflfectually  guard  agiiinst  the 
distracting  influences  of  the  public  duties  subsequently  devolving 
on  them. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Broughton,  he  took  two  itinerant 
journeys  into  Cornwall.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Carey  having 
declined  farther  assistance  from  the  Mission  Society  at  home,  the 
committee  thought  they  might  embark  in  other  enterprises  of 
mercy,  and  sent  agents  to  Sierra  Leone;  which  W’as,  however, 
soon  abandoned.  They  determined  to  do  something  for  Corn¬ 
wall,  which  at  that  time  wus  in  a  deplorable  stite.  Wesley 
had  visited  it,  and  accomplished  great  things,  of  which  proofs 
remain  to  this  day,  such  as  no  other  county  in  Kngland  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Messrs.  Saffery  and  Steadman  were  deputed  to  go  on  an 
itinerant  excursion  through  what  wjis  then  ‘  the  far  west.’  In  a 
letter  w'hich  he  sent  to  Dr.  Rippon  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  his  journey,  he  remarks  wdicn  rccoimnending  similar  attempts 
in  other  counties  though  they  might  not  be  attended  w'ith  similar 
results,  tliat — 

‘  Cornwall  take  it  iijwn  the  whole  is  more  jwpulous  than  most  others 
excepting  those  containing  large  cities,  or  extensive  manufactories  ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  to  the  main  hulk  of  them,  l)eing  either  miners  or  fish- 
.eriuen,  are  more  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  less  subject  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  superiors,  who  may  be  hostile  to  itinerant  preaching,  than  those 
counties  which  depend  w  holly  agriculture.  To  which  I  might  add, 
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that  the  labours  and  successes  of  the  Aletluxlists  have  largely  contri- 
butcMl  to  civilize  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  to  bring  them  into 

habits  of  hearing  the  word .  Had  the  Dissenters  made  similar 

exertions  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  attended  with  similar 
successes  ;  and  even  now  sufficient  scojk?  remains  for  their  exertions 
there :  not,  perhaps,  so  much  in  itinerant  preaching,  as  in  attemptin<; 

somewhat  more  permanent .  Nor  can  I  conceive  anv  more 

effectual  means  of  doing  it,  than  that  of  itinerant  pn*aching.  Most 
churches  would  prolmbly  spare  their  pastors  for  a  month  or  tw(»  in  the 

year .  Of  the  necessity  of  such  exertions  in  the  bounds  of  this 

kingdom  little  doubt  can  be  entertained/ — p.  148,  141),  150. 

We  beg  most  earnestly  to  press  the  hint  thrown  out  in  these 
extracts  on  a  great  body  of  our  brethren  who  take  a  lead  in  tlie 
conduct  of  affairs.  It  has  recently  been  acted  upon  in  the  north, 
and  with  great  success.  Another  journey  was  subsequently  tiiken 
into  Cornwall,  wdien  Dr.  Steadman  and  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  received  a  heartier  welcome,  and  had  much  larger  audiences — 
more  especially  among  the  miners,  a  class  of  men  noir  distin¬ 
guished  Jis  much  for  their  piety  as  for  their  intelligence  and 
activity. 

From  Broughton  Dr.  Steadman  removed  to  Plymouth- Dock, 
now  called  Devonport,  where  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Mr. 
Isaiah  Birt  as  co-pastor  of  the  church  in  Liberty- Street.  Soon 
after,  a  meeting- house  in  another  part  of  the  town  being  offered 
for  siile,  it  was  purchased  by  them,  and  this  subsequently  led  to 
the  formation  of  two  separate  churches;  Mr.  Birt  being  pastor  of 
the  New  Church,  Morris-Square ;  Dr.  Steadman  remaining  with 
the  people  in  the  old  place.  Here  he  had  his  trials,  but  they 
were  sanctified.  In  his  diary,  he  says — 

'The  affairs  of  the  church  here,  and  some  unpleasant  things  that  have 
turned  up  in  consequence  of  our  separation,  have  much  occupied 
my  thougiits,  irritated  my  corruptions,  and  greatly  damped  the  mission¬ 
ary  ardour  I  once  felt.  But  these  memoirs*  have  revived  the  lan¬ 
guishing  spark  of  zeal,  and  led  me  to  lament  my  backslidings,  and 
resolve  and  pray  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  God/ — p.  11)9. 

There  is  one  circumstiince  we  have  noticed  in  these  memoirs, 
that  whenever  the  people  either  at  Broughton  or  Devonjiort, 
seemed  dead  under  the  nord,  the  pastor  immediately  began  to 
examine  himself.  Instead  of  complaining  of  the  people,  tliough 
they  are  often  equally  the  cause  of  deadness,  he  looked  within, 
and  went  to  a  throne  of  grace.  In  this  respect  he  was  eminently 
deserving  of  imitation. 

The  want  of  an  enlightened  ministry  had  been  long  felt  in  tlfe 
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wide  and  populous  districts  of  Yorkshire :  and  when  ministers 
died,  there  was  no  source  of  immediate  supply.  Dr.  Fawcett,  as 
far  back  as  17^3,  endeavoured  to  found  an  institution  for  these 
objects.  James  Bary,  Esq.  entered  warmly  into  such  a  desi|pi, 
and  offered  £500  towards  carrying^  it  out.  In  1804,  the  York¬ 
shire  and  Lancashire  Baptist  Association  met  at  UelHleii  Bridge, 
and  resolved  to  form  a  society,  to  be  called  the  ‘  Northern  Educa- 
‘  tion  Society for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pious  and  promising 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry.  At  the  first 
suKsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Hall  preached  a  powerful  sermon  from 
1  Tim.  i.  11,  12.  After  some  difficulties  and  discouragements  in 
securing  a  tutor,  and  repeated  disappointments  in  their  applications, 
the  committee  were  directed  to  Dr.  Steadman.  He  at  first  declined 
— but  when  it  w^as  represented  to  him,  that  unless  he  consented  the 
institution  w^onld  ex|)ire,  he  went  dowm  and  met  the  committee  ; 
and  after  much  correspondence  with  his  own  peo])le.  and  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  his  flock  having  at  last  consented  to  give  him 
lip ;  he  felt  at  liberty  to  remove,  and  accordingly  arrived  in 
Bradford  wdth  his  family  in  June,  1805. 

Here  he  entered  on  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  ministerial 
labour ;  ‘  I  have  now,’  siiid  he,  ‘  full  scope  for  all  the  exertions 
‘  I  am  capable  of,  w  hich  I  never  had  till  now  .*  J'he  utility  of  these 
institutions  is  now  happily  no  longer  a  question  among  well-in¬ 
formed  pious  people ;  and  instead  of  extracting  the  manly  and 
judicious  remarks  of  our  author  in  rebutting  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  them,  w^e  may  congratulate  our 
readers  on  the  establishment  of  another  at  Birmingham,  w^hich  bids 
fair  to  be  the  university  of  dissenting  colleges.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Dr.  IStoadman  was  the  president  of  the  Bradford  academy, 
and  pastor  of  the  church  in  Westgate- Street.  He  w'as  emphati¬ 
cally  the  evani^elist  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood;  tlie 
spring  that  set  in  motion  the  movements  of  the  nody  to  w  hich  he 
belonged  in  Yorkshire ;  active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  collecting  nearly  all  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  institution  under  his  care.  How 
he  managed  to  do  it  all— for  the  work  he  performed  was  enough 
for  /Aree  ordinary  men — is  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  surprise. 

Not  many  years  after  his  removal  to  Yorkshire  he  lost  his 
eldest  son,  a  youth  of  remarkable  piety  and  talents,  his  wife,  and 
two  voung  children.  He  bore  these  trials  with  submission  and 
composure.  He  was  subsequently  married  to  an  excellent  woman, 
w  hose  mind  w^as  painfully  depressed  by  religious  gloom  for  many 
years,  which  no  reasoning  or  effort  on  the  |>art  of  her  affectionate 
husband  could  remove.  Here  too  he  received  a  diploma  of  D.D. 
from  America,  which  he  took  without  reluctance,  and  wore  with¬ 
out  ostentation:  his  motive  in  accepting  it  w'Jis  the  benefit  of 
the  academy,  jocularly  remarkiug  ‘  that  where  Mr.  Steadman 
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‘  might  be  repulsed,  Dr.  Steadman  might  succeed.'  He  used 
playfully  to  remark,  that  his  diploma  once  was  really  of  some 
service  to  him,  when  travelling  northward.  The  coach  stopped 
at  York,  and  he  could  not  get  on  farther  that  night  as  he  had  oeeii 
told  he  should  do  when  he  paid  his  fiure.  The  waiter,  estimating 
him  by  his  appearance,  was  supercilious,  but  liaving  cast  an  eye 
over  his  luggage,  which  Mrs.  S.  with  affectionate  care  had  duly 
labelled  ‘the  liev.  W.  Steadman^  Z).D.,’  he  suddenly  altered  his 
tone,  and  the  master  of  the  house  being  duly  informed  of  the 
clerical  dignity  of  his  guest,  most  politely  assured  liiin  that  he 
should  be  put  to  no  expense  for  his  night's  accommodation  !  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  diplomas  of  our  brethren  who  liave  been 
recently  made  doctors,  may  be  equally  useful  to  them. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Steadman  w^as  generous,  open-hearted,  upright, 
manly,  decided,  and  firm.  As  a  Christian^  eminently  devout, 
conscientious,  catholic,  and  humble.  As  a  preacher^  clear,  solid, 
scriptural,  faithful,  and  affectionate ;  abounding  in  real  labours^ 
and  evidently  loving  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  souls.  As  a  writer  he  was  distinguished  for  plain  manly 
sense,  making  no  pretensions  to  elegance  in  composition,  nor 
subtlety  in  argument,  though  he  could  manage  an  argument 
witli  great  skill  and  force.  As  a  President  he  combined  all 
the  qualities  wdiich  could  command  respect  and  love.  The 
students  who  were  educated  at  Horton,  invariably  speak  of  liim 
as  a  father.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  hear  them,  and  we  have 
conversed  with  very  immy,  speaking  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
affection  and  esteem.  He  knew  how  to  rebuke  forw^ardness,  and 
encourage  modesty.  At  table  he  hiid  aside  all  stiffness — told  them 
amusuig  anecdotes,  mingling  with  them  cautions  and  advice  :  but 
they  took  no  liberties  wdth  him.  He  maintained  his  authority  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  last,  and  that  without  effort.  As  a  peustor  he  was 
attentive,  courteous,  assiduous,  and  kind.  He  ruled  the  church  in 
love.  He  was  no  despot,  but  he  had  the  power  of  one,  by 
securing  the  affections  of  his  people.  As  a  parent  and  a  huslKind, 
he  was  eminently  tender,  firm,  and  dignified.  His  children  vener¬ 
ated  him ;  and  he  deserved  all  the  affection  and  esteem  they  could 
cherish. 

The  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Steadman  did  not  rank 
in  the  highest  class.  He  had  no  genius  whatever.  His  imagination 
was  very  feeble.  Invention  Tie  had  none.  But  his  under¬ 
standing  w’as  vigorous;  and  his  judgment  remarkably  sound. 
His  view^s  were  clear  and  enlarged;  and  if  tliey  wanted  any 
tiling,  it  was  distinctness  in  the  minor  parts.  Hence,  he  could 
manage  things  better  in  the  mass,  than  in  detail.  He  was  most 
truly,  what  liis  son  has  so  honestly  as  well  as  so  justly  described 
him  to  be,  a  sober^  plain,  nuitter-qffact  man.  These  mental 
qualities  w’ere  rendered  more  valuable  by  his  acquirements,  of 
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which  a  ready  and  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  make  tlic 
greatest  use.  His  zeal  and  unction,  his  simplicity  and  fervour, 
rendered  him  universally  accepUible  as  a  preacher.  He  enriched 
his  discourses  with  so  much  Scripture  illustration,  in  the  use  of 
which  Mr.  Hall  himself  was  not  more  successful,  that  every  one 
was  charmed.  His  labours  were  blessed  far  beyond  what  is 
usually  allotted  to  ministers  of  the  hijrhest  g^ade.  Considering 
how  little  time  he  had,  and  the  immense  number  of  his  preaching 
engagements,  with  all  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  it  is  singular 
that  he  preached  so  well.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  a  discourse 
we  heard  him  deliver  to  the  students  at  Bristol,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1827,  from  these  words;  ‘  Noiv  thanks  be  to  Goti 
‘  who  causeth  ns  always  to  triumph  in  Christ nor  the  character¬ 
istic  remark  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  classical  tutor  there,  who  wivs 
an  extreme  niggard  of  praise  ;  '  that  it  was  a  marvellously  sen- 
‘  sible  discourse !’ 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Steadman  that  he  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  academy  when  no  longer  able  to  discharge . 
its  duties,  instead  of  tenaciously  retnninjg  it  to  the  injury  of  tlie 
institution.  The  committee  voted  him  £l00.  per  annum  during 
his  life,  which  w’as  alike  honourable  to  him,  and  due  from  them. 
He  died  universally  respected,  and  at  his  funeral  every  mark  of 
public  respect  was  paid  to  his  memory.  He  delivered  in  forty- 
seven  years  10,065  discourses,  6000  of  them  after  his  removal  to 
Bradford.  He  was  present  at  115  ordinations,  and  delivered  101 
charges.  He  preacned  at  the  opening  of  forty-three  places  of 
worship,  and  three  school-rooms.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  rests  from  his  labours  and  his  ivorks  do  follow  him. 

It  only  remains  that  we  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  way  in 
which  his  son  has  discharged  his  duty  as  a  biographer.  It  was 
a  delicate  and  a  diflicult  task.  But  he  has  done  it  well.  The 
greatest  judgment  and  taste  are  displayed  throughout  While  he 
lets  his  father  speak  for  himself — and  this  is  a  delightful  feature 
of  the  book — he  connects  the  narrative  so  admirably,  and  throw's  in 
SO  many  judicious  remarks,  that  we  are  sorry  he  does  not  do  more. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  what  few  defects  Ids  father  had,  and  he  speaks 
of  them  without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  He  proclaims  his 
manifold  excellencies  with  manly  frankness  and  filial  affection. 
It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  biography,  and  as  to  size,  price,  execu¬ 
tion,  and  spirit,  is  deserving  the  highest  praise  from  us,  and  imi¬ 
tation  from  all  who  are  now’  engaged  in  writing  the  memoirs  of 
eminent' and  pious  men. 
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turned  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  fashionable  wateriiig- 
places  along  the  southern  coast  of  Devon,  into  Wombwell’s 
travelling  menagerie.  The  keeper,  a  man  in  smart  top-boots, 
with  an  olive  complexion,  and  something  like  a  cast  in  his  eye, 
chunbered  towards  the  close  of  his  exhibition  into  the  den  of  a  fine 


lioness  with  four  cubs  :  and  taking  up  each  of  the  latter  in  their 
turns,  he  exclaimed ; — ‘  This,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  the  mayor 
‘of  Exeter ;  the  second  is  called  Wallace,  after  the  great  lion  that 
‘killed  the  dogs  like  nothing;  the  third  is  named  the  Duchess  of 
‘  Kent ;  and  the  fourth  was  christened  Victoria,  in  honour  of  her 


‘  present  majesty.’  He  then  manifested  all  manner  of  liberties 
with  the  mother ;  made  her  get  up,  lie  down,  or  allow  him  to  sit 
upon  her ;  until  after  sundry  kicks,  cuffs,  and  other  similarly  affec¬ 
tionate  salutations,  he  lifted  himself  in  safety  from  the  cage,  to 
collect  a  few  pence  from  the  spectators,  with  very  great  apparent 
satisfaction. 


W  e  were  contemplating,  at  the  time,  the  present  article  on  the 
state  of  the  nation :  and  it  occurred  to  us,  that  what  had  just  been 
passing  before  our  eyes  typified  most  accurately  the  treatment, 
which  tlie  people  of  these  three  united  kingdoms,  together  with 
the  colonies,  have  experienced  at  tlie  hands  of  one  of  the  members 
of  their  vaunted  constitution.  It  is  our  intention  to  work  out  this 
idea ;  to  remind  tlie  reflecting  p«art  of  our  contemporaries,  where 
we  are  ;  and  what  is  the  real  incubus  upon  the  country.  Without 
the  sliglitest  personal  animosity  towards  partisans  of  any  kind  or 
sort  whatsoever,  we  feel  sjitisfied  that  systems,  rather  than  indivi¬ 
duals  are  in  fault :  and  that  after  the  longest  and  most  worthless 
parliamentary  session  almost  ever  known,  since  the  leaden  days  ot 
the  Pelhams,  both  ourselves  and  readers  will  be  better  employed, 
in  obtaining  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  position  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  ; — tlian  in  studying  the  ephemeral  politics ;  the 
shallow  and  shabby  tergiversations  of  ministers  or  their  opponents; 
the  vapid  logomachy  of  those  calling  themselves  senators;  the 
waste  of  breath,  and  time,  and  bustle  about  nothing ;  which  have 
rendered  nine  months  of  fierce  and  wordy  war,  a  wilderness  with¬ 
out  an  oasis,  to  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  or  the  philosopher. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  our  constitution,  such  as  it  is, 
begjui  to  assume  for  all  practical  purposes,  its  regularity  of  form, 
under  Henry  the  Seventh,  or  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury  ;  just  as  Europe  emerged  from  the  middle  ages  into  modern 
times.  All  that  existed  of  real  liberty  before,  lay  in  mere  associa¬ 
tions,  in  historiced  recollections  or  mighty  names;  which,  when 
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pronounced  by  potent  niiuricians,  moved  and  ii^iuiled  tlie  nation, 
won  occasional  victories  for  freedom,  but  never  did  iniicii  to  mould 
its  fabric  as  a  viist  social  edifice.  We  doubt,  wlietlier  indeed  they 
fulfilled  any  other  purpose,  than  hewinjr  out,  from  the  quarries  of 
the  past,  certiiin  foundations  for  the  walls  to  rest  upon  in  future. 
The  British  constitution,  as  we  see  it,  rose  like  the  bulwarks  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah ;  in  troublous  and  stormy  times: — 
‘  Every  man  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with 
‘  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon  ;  for  the  builders  hud  their  swords 
‘  girde<l  by  their  sides,  and  so  they  builded.’  Even  Magna 
Charta  had  to  be  constantly  confirmed.  The  five  essential  checks 
upon  royal  authority,  found  in  our  laws  and  customs,  before  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  possessed  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence. 
Of  these  limitations,  that  the  crown  could  levy  no  tax  without 
consent  of  parliament;  nor  pass  any  law  without  its  concurrence; 
nor  commit  any  man  to  prison  without  a  legal  warrant  specifying 
his  offence;  nor  determine  criminal  charges  without  trial  by  jury ; 
nor  violate  personal  liberty  or  rights,  without  subjecting  its  officers 
to  an  action  for  damages ; — we  say,  that  of  all  these  high-sounding 
limitations,  looking  so  well  in  the  nicely  printed  pages  of  our 
common  books  of  history,  only  the  two  first  could  boast  of  any 
practical  establishment.  The  sovereign  remained  a  sort  of  Rob  Roy 
amidst  his  subjects;  more  like  king  Stork  than  king  Log ;  w'itli  his 
prerogatives,  proclamations,  rights  of  pre-emption  and  purveyance, 
and  the  iron  feudalism,  which  for  generations  continuea  to  keep  its 
ground.  Even  Hallam  admits,  that  in  general,  there  was  no  effective 
restraint  upon  government,  except  in  the  articles  of  levying  money 
and  enacting  laws ;  and  how  far  these  exceptions  were  realisecf, 
the  blissful  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  will  abundantly  tell 
us.  Stiitutes  against  crimes,  especially  treason,  were  written  in 
letters  of  blood,  as  severely  as  Draco  iiimself  could  have  desired. 
The  capital  punishments  of  those  periods  must  strike  us  as  having 
been  horribly  numerous,  when  we  consider  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  did  not  exceed  3,000,000  at  the  battle  of 
Rosworth,  nor  4,500,000  about  the  date  of  the  invincible  armada? 
The  kingdom  increased  in  opulence  through  the  blessing  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  simply  because  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  had  something  worth  preserving  and  struggling  for,  and  which 
permitted  its  energies  to  develop  themselves];  whilst  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  from  a.d.  1500,  during  a  term  of  140  years  to 
the  Long  Parliament,  our  constitution,  although  nominally  a 
limited  monarchy,  was  in  reality  an  absolute  one ;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  autocracy ! 

When  this  state  of  thinjM  had  grown  intolerable,  Ham^nlen, 
Pym,  Hollis,  and  their  tellow-laTOurers,  boldly  appealed  to 
patriotism,  common  sense,  steel,  and  gunpowder.  The  fifty  years 
from  16-10  to  1690,  comprising  the  civil  wars,  the  commonwealth, 
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with  the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  James,  involve  a  curious 
and  most  important  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  fluctuated  between  republicanism  and  monarchy,  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,  until  the  revolution  was  consolidated  in 
the  enthronement  of  William  the  Third,  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  divine  right  of  princes.  This  glorious  event,  though  liable 
to  much  exoneration,  introduced  a  new  era,  and  elevated  these 
realms  to  a  higher  and  nobler  level  of  social  existence.  It  united, 
as  Hallam  w’ell  remarks,  the  independent  character  of  a  national 
act  witli  the  regularity  and  coercion  of  disorder,  which  belong  to 
military  invasion.  It  could  only  repose  upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
theory,  recognising  public  good  as  the  great  end  for  which  posi¬ 
tive  laws,  and  the  constitutional  order  of  states,  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  convention  pronounced,  under  the  slight  disguise  of  the 
word  ‘  abdication,’  that  the  actual  sovereign  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  the  allegiance  of  three  nations.  It  swept  away  by  the  same  vote, 

‘  the  reversion  of  his  posterity,  and  of  those  who  could  claim  the  in- 
‘  heritance  of  the  crown.*  And  if  we  bear  in  mind,  that  but  a 
very  few  years  before,  an  overwhelming  party  had  declared  the 
incompetency  even  of  a  full  parliament,  with  a  legitimate  monarch 
at  its  head,  to  alter  the  lineal  course  of  succession,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  how  rapid  a  change  had  again  taken  place  in  public 
opinion,  on  the  side  of  popular  rights  against  regal  pretensions. 
Liberty,  however,  still  found  the  sons  of  Aeruiah  far  too  much  for 
her ;  and  although  the  half  century  of  transition  now"  terminated  in 
an  apparent,  and  not  an  unimportant  victory,  never  was  disiip- 

E ointment,  upon  tlie  wdiole,  more  cruel  or  more  complete.  It  will 
e  discovered  by  all  keen  observers,  that  the  people  had  only 
changed  masters.  One  member,  instead  of  another,  in  the  theory 
of  the  British  constitution,  had  become  lord  of  the  ascendant :  and 
from  A.D.  lf)90  to  1830,  a  second  dreary  term  of  110  years 
elapsed,  analogous  to  that  from  a.d.  1500  to  1640,  during  w  hich 
our  constitution,  although  as  before  in  name  a  limited  monarchy, 
W’as  nevertheless  in  fact  an  oligarchy ;  the  most  mischievous  and 
contemptible  of  all  forms  of  bad  government,  which  have  ever  been 
inflicted  upon  mankind. 

The  histories  of  aristocracies  in  general  w  ould  substantiate  this 
assertion,  had  we  either  time  or  space  to  go  into  them :  but  no 
instance  can  be  more  striking  than  our  own^  It  w’tis  not  until  the 
termination  of  the  Elizjibethan  era,  that  the  lower  house  renounced 
its  tone  of  mean  servility  to  the  upper.  Under  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  and  Oliv’er  Cromwell,  there  Wcis  no  sufficient  interval  of 
calm  to  infuse  right-mindedness  on  this  subject  into  the  reason 
and  habits  of  the  age.  The  Restoration  reseated  the*  peers  in 
triumph;  and  they  were  enabled  so  to  strengthen  and  multiply  all 
sources  of  politieal  corruption,  as  to  Uike  the  lead,  or  at  least  to 
shape  the  entire  course  which  was  pursued  in  dethroning  James  the 
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8ecoud,  and  substitutingr  the  Prince  ot'  Orange  in  his  stead.  To 
use  a  common  figure, — they  so  skilfully  managed  die  lottery^  as  to 
secure  every  valuable  prize.  With  some  bright  exceptions,  they 
were  opposed  as  a  body  to  the  grand  change :  and  their  true 
nature  broke  forth,  whenever  it  could  do  so,  with  any  chance  of 
success  or  safety.  This  will  appear  from  a  reference  to  the 
debates,  from  the  28th  ot  January,  1689,  to  the  final  settlement  of 
the  revolution.  Their  lordships  had  indeed  learnt  to  be  wise 
in  their  generation.  They  stand  out  in  our  annals  as  tlie  most 
perfect  waiters  upon  providence  imaginable.  No  bulrushes  could 
bend  more  easily  before  the  popular  gale;  wdiilst  in  regaining 
their  natural  attitude,  their  infiuence  grew  greater  than  before. 
It  had  no  doubt  always  been  considerable ;  but  from  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  overshadowed  the  land.  It  was  the  leaven 
leavening  the  whole  lump.  The  law,  church,  navy,  army,  par¬ 
liament,  corporations,  imbibed  no  odier  principle,  and  presented 
no  other  result,  than  the  domination  of  the  few  over  the  many, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
Hereditary  legislators  coerced,  whenever  they  dared;  and  coaxed, 
or  bribed,  whenever  force  seemed  inexpedient.  Boroughs  came  to 
glory  in  right  honourable  patrons;  whose  office  it  was  to  fatten  the 
^dermen,  corrupt  the  burgesses,  and  thereby  nominate  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  peerage  metamorphosed  itself  into  the  great  keeper 
of  the  menagerie  of  the  nation,  an  impudent  varlet  in  polistied 
habiliments,  with  a  sinister  aspect,  and  imperturbable  familnuitv  of 
self-possession.  It  played  with  the  lioness  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
with  its  noblest  institutions  and  municipalities ;  well-knowing  that 
between  good  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  long-lasting  ignorance 
on  the  other,  it  could  plunder  the  masses,  dictate  to  tlie  crown, 
and  carry  its  own  measures  through  the  commons.  Within  the 
walls  of  that  house,  down  to  the  Reform  Bill,  less  than  200 
nobles,  or  persons  immediately  connected  with  them,  returned  a 
clear  majority.  The  entire  scheme  of  ruling  these  nations  was  a 
long  political  farce,  which  might  have  been  entitled  ‘The  Way  to 
‘  govern,  or  Forms  of  Freedom  the  right  road  to  Shivery.'  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  played  the  ignoble  jmrt  of  being  both  dupes 
and  spectators:  and  that  this  picture  is  not  overdrawn  will  be 
most  evident  to  those  who  have  most  investigated  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  a  bill  was  introduced  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  for  reforming  close  corporations, 
so  far  as  circumstiinces  would  then  allow,  by  a  revival  of  the  more 
liberal  charters,  which  had  been  basely  surrendered  to  Charles 
and  James,  it  was  smothered  by  the  Lords  amidst  tlieir  usual  pro¬ 
fessions  of  superior  respect  for  liberty,  pniperty,  and  precedent 
The  cloven  foot  appeju'ed  moreover  pretty  of>enly  in  their  attempts 
to  re-shackle  the  press  on  the  expiration  of  the  Licensing  Act ; 
as  also,  with  regard  to  the  bill  bnnight  in  by  Mr.  Wortley  in  1710, 
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for  Voting  by  Ballot;  which,  after  passing  the  commons,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  peers,  as  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  If  we 
look,  too,  at  those  matters  which  touch  and  trench  upon  the  daily 
details  of  every  man's  life,  as,  for  example,  at  taxation ;  we  might 
easily  demonstrate  from  piles  of  documentary  evidence,  that 
whilst  valuable  articles,  consumed  by  the  rich  and  noble,  paid  and 
still  pay  a  low  tax ;  ordinary  articles  in  demand  by  tlie  middle 
classes  pay  a  higher  impost;  and  the  lowly  commodities,  consumed 
by  the  poor,  a  most  extravagant  one.  Tobacco,  sugar,  soap, 

5 lass,  timber,  wines,  spirits,  tea,  the  late  house  and  window 
uties,  the  post-office,  taxes  on  knowledge  and  prudence,  and 
monopolies  of  every  sort  will  be  found  to  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  correctness  of  what  has  been  just  stated. 

Our  foreign  policy  also  tells  the  same  story.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  pride,  prejudice,  and  an  appetite  for  prey,  induced  many  per¬ 
sons,  noble  by  courtesy,  to  keep  up  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  court  at  St.  Germains.  Monmouth,  Montague, 
Carmarthen,  and  Sunderland,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  others, 
both  Whigs  and  Tories,  are  criminated  more  or  less,  by  the  Mac- 
pherson  and  Dalrymple  papers.  Some  of  them  acted  as  spies,  or 
were  in  direct  league  with  our  bitterest  adversaries  abroad.  Marl¬ 
borough  himself,  as  is  well  known,  communicated  to  the  French 
ministry  at  Versailles,  the  secret  of  an  expedition  against  Brest, 
which  failed  in  consequence,  with  the  loss  of  800  men.  Embar¬ 
rassments  at  home,  mainly  originating  from  the  hollow  allegiance 
to  William  of  the  aristocratic  branch  of  our  legislature,  rendered 
welcome  what  was  called  the  Peace  of  llyswick,  pregnant  as  it  was 
with  the  seeds  of  future  wars,  and  negociated  in  the  most  unconsti¬ 
tutional  manner.  The  latter  years  of  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
under  Queen  Anne,  manifested  that  the  oligarchy  w'ere  the  real 
pilots  at  the  helm,  guiding  the  vessel  upon  principles  of  party,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  broad  basis  of  patriotism,  or  the  general  welfare  of 
Europe.  The  negotiations  and  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Paris,  just  aemonstrate,  that  where  the  people  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  fairly  to  govern  themselves,  favorite  and  exclusive  objects 
are  sure  to  be  attended  to,  rather  than  those  grand  elements  of 
prosperity,  in  which  the  interests  of  millions  live  and  move  and 
nave  their  being.  Thus  commercial  advantages,  upon  a  system 
of  free- trade,  were  invariably  sacrificed  to  colonial  policy,  with 
all  its  monopolies;  the  latter  being  important  in  the  v^y  of 
patronage  to  the  nobles,  and  the  former  only  in  the  way  or  in¬ 
dustry  to  tlie  nation.  Through  the  workings  of  this  mischievous 
system  it  was,  that  we  plunged  into  the  vast  continental  Mael¬ 
strom  of  1793.  The  son  of  Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  been 
essentially  a  pacific  minister,  had  he  been  but  left  to  follow  his 
own  designs :  when  in  an  evil  hour,  scared  by  tlie  atheism  and 
insanity  of  France,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  govern- 
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ing*' aristocracy,  which  had  already  begun  to  perceive,  that  by  no 
other  procedure,  than  opposing  liberal  opinions  both  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe,  could  its  members  hope  to  preserve  their  im¬ 
munities  and  usurpation  entire.  Nor  were  the  features  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  Peninsular  contest  different  Its  gallant  and  eloquent  his¬ 
torian  has  shown  that  the  ‘occult  source  of  its  difficulties  uTis  to 
‘  be  found  in  the  inconsistent  attempts  of  the  cabinet  to  uphold  in 
‘  Spain  national  independence,  with  internal  slavery,  against 
‘  foreign  aggression  with  an  ameliorated  government.  The  clergy, 

‘  who  led  the  mass  of  the  people,  clung  to  the  English,  because 
‘  they  supported  aristocracy  and  church-domination. '  Not  to 
protract  these  remarks,  it  may  be  simply  asked,  whether  the  entire 
diplomacy  of  this  country  has  not  received  its  life,  and  shape,  and 
language,  from  the  oligarchy,  as  opposed  to  the  people,  llave 
not  the  laurels  even  of  the  proudest  military  triumphs  proved 
barren  of  every  thing  but  leaves  ?  And  must  it  not  continue  to 
be  so,  until  common  sense  shall  have  driven  high*  birth  from  its 
prescriptive  position,  with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations  ?  Tlie 
trophies  of  the  field  have  withered  in  the  artificial  air  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  where  nobles  without  knowledge,  or  their  connexions 
without  brains,  have  bartered  away  both  ‘the  solid  pudding  and 
the  empty  praise,*  for  a  smile, — a  bow, — or  a  snun-box !  Let 
but  American  diplomacy  be  set  by  the  side  of  our  own, — and  its 
superior  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  its  cheapness,  will  be 
apparent  in  a  moment.  Would  the  former  have  permitted  such 
results,  as  those  of  the  continental  congresses,  to  have  sprung  from 
the  victories  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo  ?  Would  it 
have  subjected,  and  re-subjected  Spain  to  the  vile  yoke  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Seventh,  and  the  Inquisition  ?  Would  it  have  trans¬ 
ferred  Genoa  to  Sardinia, — Norway  to  Sweden, — or  Belgium  to 
Holland ;  as  tliough  republics  and  kingdoms  were  so  many  con- 

?[uered  estates,  or  patrician  patrimonies  I  Would  it  have  insulted 
^"rance,  chained  Germany,  planted  the  Austrian  vulture  in  the 
vitals  of  Italy,  mismanagea  Portugal,  winked  at  the  partition 
and  depopulation  of  Poland,  or  strengthened  the  autocratic 
monarcliies  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter,  then,  we  repeat  it,  comes 
to  this, —that  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill,  whether 
we  look  without  or  within,  there  passed  away  a  period  of  140 
years,  during  which,  although  Judge  Blackstone  discoursed  ujwn 
our  constitution,  as  the  perfection  of  politics,  there  was  no  such 
‘  admirably  tempered  equipoise  betw  een  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
‘lature  and  the  rest,*  as  he  described;  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  virtually  under  tlie  feet  of  an 
aristocracy,  to  whom  may  be  attributed  nearly  all  our  wars,  half 
our  national  debt,  witli  tlie  additional  blessings  of  religious 
establishments  and  the  corn  laws. 

The  finger  of  death,  in  closing  the  reign  of  George  tlie  Fourth, 
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o(>cnc(l  up  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  our  history.  There  then 
commenced  another  period  of  transition,  analogous  to  that  lasting 
from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Revolution.  Witliout  running 
the  parallel  needlessljr  on  all  fours,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  per¬ 
ceiving,  that  something  like  a  metempsychosis  of  ]>artie8  has 
occurred,  from  the  time  when  cavaliers,  republicans,  and  constitu¬ 
tionalists,  struggled  together  for  the  mastery?  to  our  own  days. 
Not  that  their  names  or  objects  are  literally,  and  in  detail,  always 
the  same.  Those,  who  resisted  the  abolition  of  close  boroughs, 
and  who  would  now  bring  us  back  to  the  domination  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  call  the  Conservatives;  or  rather,  they 
themselves  have  assumed  that  appellation,  as  an  cUiaSy  under  which 
to  pass  once  more  in  the  world  for  honest  men !  Those,  who 
would  overthrow  by  the  roots  all  existing  institutions, — who  would 
dissolve  the  frame-work  of  society,  that  out  of  its  chaos  they  may 
evoke  some  fanciful  theory  of  their  own,  or  by  hook  or  crook  be 
gainers  in  the  universal  scramble, — those  we  designate  as  Revo¬ 
lutionists.  But  such  as  would  steer  between  both  extremes, — 
who  wish  only  to  unfeudalize  our  system, — who  would  abolish 
nothing  but  nuisances, — who  would  repair  and  improve,  that  they 
may  consolidate  and  preserve, — who  are  cordially  attached  to  the 
monarchy  as  an  hereditary  executive, — to  a  real  but  generous 
responsibility  amongst  all  the  possessors  of  power, — to  the  house¬ 
hold  suflPrage,  vote  oy  ballot,  and  triennial  parliaments, — to  the 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  state, — who  would  found  the 
social  pyramid  upon  the  diflusion  of  knowledge,  the  education  of 
all  classes  upon  religious  yet  not  exclusive  principles, — these  we 
consider  the  genuine,  trustworthy  Reformers.  Their  object  is  to 
render  our  constitution  de  facto^  what  it  has  alw’ays  professed  to 
be  dejfire^ — a  limited  monarchy,  holding  or  wielding  the  prero¬ 
gatives  committed  to  its  charge,  as  a  royal  trusteeship  derived 
from  the  people,  accountable  to  their  representatives,  and  govern¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  every  man,  w'oman,  and  child  in  the  realm. 
They  know,  or  ought  to  know  full  well,  that  through  the 
blessing  of  Him  alone,  who  is  tlie  Eternal  Potentate,  can  they 
ever  hope  to  succeed  in  their  purpose.  They  have  with  them  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  these  countries.  General  intelli¬ 
gence,  being  essentially  progressive,  is  a  circumstance  in  their 
favor.  It  may  fluctuate,  like  the  swell  and  recoil  of  a  wave ;  but 
there  is  a  tide  flowing,  which  will  care  for  neither  Canute  nor 
Xerxes.  Let  any  man  comj>nre  the  last  w^eek  of  years,  with  the 
most  brilliant  and  hopeful  amongst  former  ones,  and  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  that  the  waters  are  rising.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  Toryism  itself  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  eo  nomine.  It  has 
adopted  a  fresh  title ;  makes  upon  the  hustings  at  all  events,  very 
different  pretensions  from  those  of  days  gone  by ;  its  earlier 
speeches  after  public  dinners  overflow  witli  outnigeous  liberalism; 
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nor  is  it  until  men  have  vi’oll  drunk,  tliat  they  bring  out  that 
which  is  worse !  The  solitary  apprehension  wntli  some  persons 
is,  lest  liberals  should  be  lulled  by  all  this  into  those  fits  of  apathy 
which,  from  having  been  merely  periodical  for  some  generations, 
may  possibly  produce  permanent  paralysis,  through  the  advantage 
taken  of  them  by  the  adversary.  We  entertain  no  such  fears ; 
but,  feeling  that  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  what  we  have  al* 
ready  described  as  a  second  perioil  of  transition,  M  e  are  anxious 
that  it  should  yield  as  fruitful  a  harvest  of  advantages,  and  pro¬ 
duce  as  small  an  amount  of  misery  ns  possible.  And  light,  we 
think,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  comparing  our  current 
circumstances  with  those  Mdiich  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  former  transitionary  period. 

The  two  eras  may  be  contnisted  and  examined,  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  in  Mdiich  they  differ,  and  those  in  which  they  agree.  It 
will  be  better  to  enumerate  the  former  first.  We  say  tlien,  tliat 
these  terms  of  transition,  beginning  respectively  in  the  years 
1640  and  1830,  will  be  found  to  differ  only  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars.  1.  The  struggle  of  1640  originated  from  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature  than  that  which  is  at 
present  opposed  to  the  people.  2.  The  conflict  occurred  in  times 
of  less  wealth, — less  liberty, — and  less  general  intelligence,  than 
at  present  so  happily  distinguish  this  favored  country.  3.  It  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  rights  of  conscience  were  neither  understood  nor 
admitted  upon  either  side ;  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of 
the  Independents.  4.  The  mere  letter  of  the  constitution  was 
more  openly  violated  by  Charles  Stuart,  than  by  the  aristocmey 
previous  to  the  Reform  Rill.  5.  There  m^  not  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  salutary  horror  of  violence,  and  of  an  appeal  to  arms, 
which  now  providentially  pervades  almost  all  classes.  6.  The 
principles  of  combination  for  the  purposes  of  passive  resistance 
were  not  then  comprehended,  as  they  are  now  at  Leeds,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  throughout  Ireland, — 
amongst  the  trades  and  working-classes.  But  in  admitting  these 
differences,  the  two  transitionary  periods,  m’c  think,  assimdate  in 
the  following  more  numerous  particulars. 

1.  The  people  are  the  aggrieved  class;  the  aggressor  being 
merely  the  peerage  instead  of  the  crown.  If  this  lie  doubted, — 
let  tlie  most  superficial  oliserver  only  look  upon  the  signs  of  the 
times,  as  history  has  evolved  them.  The  spirit  of  this  aggressor 
meets  us  in  every  shape  and  at  every  turn, — from  the  floors  and 
door-posts  of  tlie  houses  in  wdiich  we  lodge,  to  the  food  we  put 
into  our  mouths.  It  was  once  sarcastically  asked  in  luirliament, 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  list  of  monopolies  was  being  read 
over,  ‘Whether  bread  was  not  amongst  tlie  number ?’  What 
would  the  interrogator  have  said,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  com 
laws  imposing  a  burden  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
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on  the  staff  of  life  in  this  country, — equivalent  to  a  property  tax 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  ?  It  may  be  replied,  that  the 
Lower  House  lias  never  yet  voted  their  abolition,  which  is  true : 
yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  reason  is,  that  the  aristocratic 
poison  has  never  been  hitherto  fairly  extracted  from  that  assembly. 
It  is  like  a  Bungalow  in  India,  with  a  Cobra  Capella  living 
amongst  the  rats  in  the  roof  of  it ;  as  a  gentleman  told  us,  from 
Bombay,  the  other  day.  Neither  the  hood  nor  fangs  are  ever 
seen  in  open  light, — yet  there  the  dread  reptile  dwells  and  revels 
notwithstiinding.  The  late  member  for  Bath  never  uttered  a 
truer  thing  than  when  he  asserted  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
the  most  aristocratic  assembly  in  the  world, — except  one  !  The 
aristocracy,  through  the  landed  interest,  first  fastened  on,  and  now 
maintains,  the  bitter  bridle  of  high  rents,  made  up  of  high  prices, 
in  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  people.  Exorcise  the  oligarchy  from  our 
government,  and  we  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  corn  laws 
would  not  survive  another  session.  Let  us  only  further  inquire, 
what  luis  been,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  the  grand  impediment 
to  national  improvement,  fiscal  amelioration,  or  jurisprudential 
reform  ; — and  the  answer  must  be  invariably  one  and  the  same. 
An  expensive  loaf, — restricted  trade, — taxation  upon  industry, — 
as  heavy  a  collar  round  the  neck  of  the  press,  as  that  polyphonous 
watch-dog  will  bear, — an  extravagant  army  and  navy, — an  unrc- 
formed  post-office, — a  revenue  of  sixty  millions  during  years  of 
peace,  when  experience  has  proved  that  far  less  than  fifty  w'ould 
suffice  for  all  honest  purposes, — an  uninvestigated  pension-list, — 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  sinecures, — the  lavishing  millions  after 
millions  upon  state  churches, — support  afforded  to  the  old  rotten¬ 
ness  of  corporations, — oppression  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies, — in 
one  word,  resistance  to  reform,  and  aggression  upon  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  have  been  in  our  view  the  leading  attributes 
and  results  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  our  constitution. 

2.  The  aggressor  in  both  cases  had  been  the  ruler  down  to  a 
certain  crisis,  for  a  long  and  about  the  same  term  of  years ;  as  we 
have  already  shown  by  setting  before  our  readers  a  sketch,  how¬ 
ever  hasty  and  imperfect,  of  British  history  from  Henry  the 
Seventh  to  Charles  the  First,  and  from  William  and  Mary  to 
George  the  Fourth. 

3.  The  ruler  during  this  term,  in  each  case,  maintained  his 
usurpation,  by  a  juggle,  or  delusion,  played  off  upon  the  people. 
All  the  while  that  the  Tudors  were  holding  these  nations  like 
toads  under  a  harrow ;  wdiilst  the  Defender  of  tlie  Faith  was  d^ 
capitating  his  unfortunate  wives,  or  changing  tlie  religion  of  his 
realms,  with  about  as  much  reason  in  the  matter,  as  a  Russian 
Czar  might  exercise  towards  his  Polish  subjects ; — whilst  Mary 
was  burning  tlie  Protestants,  and  Elizabeth  incarcerating  tlie 
Puritans;  \niilst  the  first  James  and  Charles  were  bolstering  up  a 
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(loomed  preroo^tive, — liberty  was  in  the  moutlis  of  all  pretended 
patriots,  and  bhized  in  the  p^es  of  nearly  every  MVTiter  on 
jrovernment  or  politics,  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Sir  ^ward 
Coke  and  Lord  Bacon.  Nor  was  it  otherwise,  although  the  op¬ 
pressor  had  lost  his  personal  identity,  from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
to  h^rl  Grey’s  administration.  The  people  were  feeling  for  the 
key  of  knowledge,  but  had  yet  many  years  of  a  severe  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  serve.  William  the  Third  w^as  enabled  to  recall  the  Tories 
to  power,  and  feed  them  with  some  of  the  best  honey  of  the  hive. 
T  he  whole  of  Sir  Robert  W  alpole’s  protracted  lease  of  authority 
was  one  enormous  imposture  spread  over  tw’enty  years.  Whilst 
every  young  barrister,  attorney,  and  country  gentleman,  W’as 
being  taught  to  believe  in  the  balance  and  admirable  workings  of 
our  matchless  constitution.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  been  thus 
addressed  by  his  minister  in  London.  ‘  I  pension  half  the  British 
‘  parliament  to  keep  it  quiet.  But  as  the  money  of  his  majesty 
‘  IS  insufficient,  those  to  whom  I  give  none,  are  all  in  a  clamour. 

‘  It  wdll  be  expedient,  therefore,  for  your  eminence  to  remit  me 
‘  three  millions  of  livres  to  silence  these  barkers.  Gold  is  a 
‘  metid,  w  hich  here  corrects  all  ill-qualities  of  the  blood  !’  Now 
it  is  further  notorious,  that  under  the  head  of  Secret- Service,  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  styled,  formed 
a  most  important  department  in  the  Secretary  of  Suite’s  office. 
He  was  only,  however,  entrusted  witli  it  if  a  commoner;  that  the 
consciences  of  the  aristocracy  might  not  be  wounded  through  any 
interference  with  the  Lower  Chamber,  contrary  to  tlieir  oaths ! 
'The  hypocrisy  here  w’as  hardly  a  homage  to  virtue ; — so  thin  was 
the  flimsy  veil  of  their  pretence,  as  to  minding  appearances ;  so 
ready  w^re  they  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel !  Wal- 
j)ole  had  always  avow’ed  that  he  knew’  the  price  of  every  man ; 
each  member  being  but  a  piece  in  the  political  game  ot  chess, 
})layed  between  the  tw’o  parties  of  the  peerage,  for  their  own 
))eculiar  profit;  whilst  all  the  time,  they  were  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  lest,  light  breaking  in  upon  decds^of  dark¬ 
ness,  their  true  character  should  appear.  Now  w’hat  w’e  affirm  is, 
that  our  pretended  liberty,  at  this  time,  was  a  delusion.  England 
was  said  to  be  a  free  country, — and  was  not  so.  Her  parliament 
was  said  to  represent  the  people, — and  it  did  nothing  else  tlian 
represent  the  aristocracy.  What  was  all  this  but  an  extraordinary 
fraud  upon  common  sense,  and  common  justice?  Towards  the 
decline  of  Sir  Robert’s  influence,  the  Prince  of  W<des,  as  l)uke 
of  Cornw’all,  and  the  head  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Upper 
House,  expended  twelve  thousand  pounds,  without  scruple,  to 
secure  the  return  for  Westminster.  Lord  halmouth,  at  the  same 
dissolution,  fought  and  ciirried  many  of  the  Cornish  boroughs 
against  the  county  through  an  overwhelming  outlay.  550  a^in  at 
Derbv,  in  1748,  Lord  Chesterfield  sent  down  creilit  for  £10,000 
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to  buy  up  the  suffrages  and  consciences  of  the  burgesses,  as 
though  they  had  been  cattle  at  a  fair.  Somewhat  later,  in  the 
Appleby  contest,  Lord  Thanet  and  his  opponent  spent  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  purchasing  tenures  and  votes, 
and  carrying  on  a  petition.  The  ministers,  at  the  trial,  seated 
their  own  member,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  case  being  about  as  much  considered  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 
The  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Marlborough,  with  the  large  majority 
of  their  order,  always  and  with  success  opened  their  purses  wide, 
to  realize  Hogarth’s  pictures  of  an  election,  which  persons,  not 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  can  scarcely  believe  to  have  been 
any  thing  more  than  mere  fanciful  caricatures.  These  instances 
given,  are  samples  only, — taken  at  random, — specimens  of  a 
system,  and  not  individual  singularities.  Lord  Clive  tells  his 
friend,  in  1767,  ‘We  shall  come  very  strong  into  parliament  this 
‘  year ;  seve^i  without  opposition,  and  probably  one  more.’  His 
lordship  then  enumerates  his  boroughs  exactly  as  he  would  his 
church  preferment.  Whence  did  the  demand  arise  for  compen¬ 
sation,  upon  the  ground  of  seats  being  considered  as  vested  vi-^ 
terestSf  in  the  time  of  the  second  William  Pitt, — but  from  the  fact 
of  the  nominal  monarchy  being  a  real  oligarchy  ?  Long  before  his 
plan  for  disfranchisement,  when  the  Patriots,  as  they  called  them¬ 
selves,  succeeded  to  office  in  1742,  nothing  less  was  expected 
than  a  complete  reform  of  the  constitution.  It  has  been  far  too 
sneeringly  remarked  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  one  of  his  publi¬ 
cations,  that  ‘the  prospect  of  the  sun  shining  over  a  newhemi- 
‘  sphere  hatched  a  swarm  of  embryo  projects,  and  theories  of 
‘  amendment:’  and  he  then  proceeds  to  ridicule  tliem.  But  the 
truth  of  the  case  has  altogether  escaped  him.  The  middle 
classes,  awaking  from  their  torpor  under  George  the  Second,  pre¬ 
sumed  to  suppose  that  words  stood  for  things ;  that  promises 
made  in  opposition  ought  to  be  redeemed  in  power ;  that  strokes 
of  eloquence  in  behalf  of  liberty  should  prove  something  more 
than  a  mere  prostitution  of  language, — than  a  prolongation,  by 
other  men,  of  the  same  legerdemain,  which  had  so  long  deceived 
and  gulled  the  nation.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  unreasonable¬ 
ness  in  such  suppositions  and  expectations ; — nor  should  their  dis¬ 
appointment  be  throw’ll  in  the  teeth  of  honest  men,  because 
generations  were  to  pass  away  under  the  Pelhams,  Graftons, 
Norths,  Pitts,  Foxes,  Percivals,  Liverpools,  and  Castlereaghs, 
before  any  worthy  efforts  w’ould  be  made  to  place  affiiirs  upon 
a  right  foundation. 

4.  The  crisis  came  on,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  because  the  juggle  or  imposture  had  worn  itself  out. 
Time  is  the  great  reformer  after  all ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  truth 
and  justice  abide  the  lapse  of  ages.  Hyde,  afterwmrds  Ld.  Claren¬ 
don  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  master  Charles  1.,  wdth  consummate 
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ability;  yet  the  battles  of  Edgrebill,  Naseby,and  Marstoii  Moor,  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  mask  had  fallen  ; — that  royalty,  as  it  then  ex¬ 
isted,  professing  to  be  limited  monarchy,  whilst  its  heart  was  tliat  of 
autocracy,  had  been  at  length  seen  through,  and  understood. 
That  fraud  had  done  its  work ; — and  so,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
another.  With  the  last  peace  raine  reflection, — an  aw^kward 
casting  up  of  accounts,-— a  tendency  to  investigate, — to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  pmties  in  the  state, — to  admire  the  principle  of 
real  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  })ower, — 
and  to  raise  the  nominally  popular  brancli  of  the  legislature  to 
that  proper  level,  which  none  can  deny  that  it  ought  to  enjoy. 
The  Manchester  Riots,  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Italy  by  Austiia,  and  Spain  by  France,  the  appeals  of  the 
press  on  these  and  other  subjects,  deepening  in  their  tone,  and 
daily  furnishing  food  for  meditation  to  an  augmented  number  of 
readers, — all  paved  the  way  for  an  outcry  in  favor  of  freedom. 
The  old  motto,  Quos  deus  vuU  perdere^  priiis  dementali  was  as 
usual  verified.  Wellington  and  Peel  opposed  the  Repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  on  the  one  side;  and  then  yielded  on 
tlie  other,  besides  granting  Catholic  Emancipation  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Yet  so  astounding  appeared  their  folly,  that  after  such  un¬ 
expected  concessions,  county  meetings  were  denounced  as  farces; 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  were  refused  representa¬ 
tion  ;  the  franchise  of  convicted  boroughs  was  bartered  away  to 
some  ducal  individual  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  our  constitution, 
with  all  its  gangrenes,  being  considered  perfect,  was  to  be  unal¬ 
terable  as  the  law^s  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  other  w’ords, 
the  right  honorable  conjurors  over-shot  their  own  mark :  the 
middle  classes,  finding  tliat  moderate  requests  were  not  listened 
to,  began  to  buckle  on  their  armour  for  larger  demands;  tlie 
three  days  at  Paris  moreover  burst  upon  the  world,  and  another 
long  chapter  of  deception  and  misgovernment  at  length  reached 
its  termination. 

5.  The  period,  previous  to  the  time  of  transition,  in  each  case, 
involves  a  gigantic  system  of  oppression  and  mischief,  having  its 
source  in  usurpation.  Amidst  the  atrocities  of  the  times,  it  was 
some  small  comfort  to  the  sufferers,  that  their  pains  and  privations 
came  from  a  quarter,  which  had  no  right  beyond  tliat  of  the 
strongest,  to  inflict  them.  Torts  and  wrongs,  upon  a  national 
scale,  have  their  sentence  of  mortality  written  in  their  foreheads. 
By  a  mighty  law  of  Providence,  they  bear  about  with  them  the 
seeds  of  their  own  destruction.  A  political  faith  of  this  kind  up¬ 
held  many  a  bold  spirit  under  Elizabeth  and  James ;  as  it  may 
also  have  done  unknown  and  obscure  thousands  and  myriads, 
amongst  our  operative  householders,  as  that  importiint  portion  of 
our  community  grew  slowly  out  of  its  gristle  under  tlie  reigns  of 
the  four  Georges.  Few  and  cold  w^ere  the  glances,  w  hich  states- 
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men  condescended  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  age  was  still  a 
foolish* and  flagitious  one.  Its  titled  and  privileged  leaders 
rioted  in  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  devoured  the  people,  as  they 
would  eat  bread.  Millions  of  money  went  forth  at  their  bidding 
to  purchase  an  enlargement  for  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  to 
widen  the  pastures  of  patronage  for  an  avaricious  nobility,  to 
supply  the  poverty  of  German  princes,  to  support  the  imperial 
pricie  of  Maria  Theresa,  or  prop  up  the  rotten  state  of  Denmark. 
Was  the  cradle  of  liberty,  whilst  we  hugged  its  theory,  rocked 
on  behalf  of  ourselves,  or  any  single  state  in  Europe ;  whilst  con¬ 
tinental  sovereigns  feasted  our  ambassadors,  took  our  money,  and 
laughed  at  us  for  our  folly  ?  Were  the  parliamentary  votes, 
which  supported  the  closing  years  of  Lord  North’s  administra¬ 
tion,  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  or  the  decisions  of  aristocrati- 
cal  nominees,  interested  personally,  as  well  as  through  their 
connexions,  in  upholding  colonial  abuses  ?  The  single  answer, 
consistent  with  truth,  is  now  obvious  to  every  man.  Nor  w'ere 
either  domestic  matters,  or  national  morals,  different  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples  or  results,  from  the  days  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  to 
those  of  our  last  coalition  ministry.  Courtezans,  and  unmarried 
females  with  large  fortunes,  openly  kept  young  sprigs  of  the 
nobility,  as  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Eaw^ards  and  Lord  Anne 
Hamilton.  The  fashion  of  ruining  honest  tradesmen,  by  not  pay¬ 
ing  them  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  had  received  countenance 
in  the  highest  quarters.  Horace  Walpole  and  others  bear  witness 
to  the  frightful  number  of  families  reduced  to  beggary  in  this 
w’ay  :  as  w’ell  as  to  the  noble  extortion  and  vengeance,  un visited 
at  the  time  by  any  public  reprobation.  A  tenant  of  Lord  Euston, 
for  instance,  in  Northamptonshire,  brought  him  his  rent,  when  his 
lordship  said,  it  wanted  three  shillings  and  sixpence  of  the  full 
amount.  The  farmer  maintained  the  contrary,  yet  rather  than 
oftend  so  great  a  personage,  he  finally  offered  to  pay  at  once  the 
additional  demand.  But  no, — he  had  touched  the  pride  of  a 
nobleman,  w  ho  vow^ed  he  w’ould  w  rite  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  his 
father,  and  get  him  dismissed  from  a  little  place  he  held  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  in  the  post-office.  The  poor  man,  having  six 
children,  went  home  under  apprehension  of  this  crushing  distress, 
and  shot  himself.  At  Oxford,  the  servant  of  a  college  w’as  killed 
by  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Biiccleugh, 
through  some  tricks  they  played  oft'  upon  him,  after  having  thrown 
the  unfortunate  fellow  into  a  state  of  intoxiaition.  A  verdict  w’as 
returned  by  the  coroner  and  his  jury  of  wilful  murder  against 
persons  unknown  ;  and  there  the  matter  dropped  !  The  Sardana- 
palian  extravagances,  excesses,  crimes,  and  suicides,  mentioned  in 
the  private  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  those  days,  it  w’ould 
be  t^ious  to  detail.  Horace  W  alpole  at  length  says  to  a  friend, 
1  believe  I  tell  you  strange  rhapsodies, — but  you  must  consider 
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*  that  our  follies  arc  not  only  very  oxtraordiruary,  hut  are  our  husi- 
^ness  and  employment.  'l7iey  enter  into  otir  politic#*,  nay,  1 
‘think  they  are  onr  jx)1iticSy — and  1  do  not  know’ which  are  the 
‘simplest.  They  are  Tally’s  description  of  poetry;  Ilftr  atndia 
^juventutem  afunt;  senectutem  ohlectant ;  permnietni  mthiscum^ 

* peregrinantnr^  rnsticantnr :  so  tliat  if  you  will  that  1  write  to 
‘  you,  you  must  be  content  with  a  detail  of  absurdities.  I  could 
‘  tell  you  of  Lord  Montfort’s  makinaf  cricket  matches,  and  felcli- 
‘  ing  up  parsons  by  express,  from  dilTercut  parts  of  England,  to 
‘  play  at  Richmond  Green  ;  of  his  keeping  aides-de-camp  to  ride 
‘  to  all  parts  to  lay  bets  for  him  at  horse-races,  and  ot  twenty 
‘other  peculiarities;  but  1  fancy  you  are  tired:  in  short,  you  who 
‘  know  me,  will  comprehend  all  best  when  1  tell  you,  that  I  live 
‘  in  such  a  scene  of  folly,  as  makes  even  me  think  myself  a  crea- 
‘  ture  of  common  sense.’  'J’hat  the  writer  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
looking  at  aristocnitic  society,  through  a  magnifying  medium,  may 
be  inferred  with  safety  from  such  facts  as  the  celebrated  affair 
between  Lords  Rockingham  and  Oxford,  for  X*5()0  to  be  won  by 
five  geese  and  fiv'e  turkeys  driven  from  Norwich  to  London ; — 
from  the  favorite  pig  kept  in  state  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle ; 
— from  the  gross  ignorance  in  geography  of  her  husband ;  — from 
the  kissing  visit  of  his  grace  to  tlie  dying  Duke  of  (irafton ; — 
from  the  solemn  reprimand  of  Lord  Robert  Rertie  for  blowing 
his  nose,  in  relieving  guard,  under  the  ^vindows  of  his  Highness 
of  Cumberland  ; — from  the  scenes  between  George  the  Second 
and  his  mistresses ; — from  Lord  Cobham  laying  a  v^’ager  that  he 
W’ould  publicly  spit  in  the  hat  of  Lord  Ilervey,  and  winning  it;  — 
from  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  to  go  and  witness  a  playacted 
at  Drury  Lane,  by  persons  of  quality ; — or  from  the  interferences 
of  an  administration  at  theatres,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
ballet-dancer ! 

Yet  this  unhappily  was  not  all.  Folly  and  cruelty  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  politiail  corruption, — whilst  for  so  many  years,  they 
remained  lords  of  the  ascendant.  Had  nothing  else  ensued,  when 
the  chair  of  the  sovereign  was  pulled  from  under  him,  by  titled 
harlots  at  a  card-table,  than  an  ordinary  bump  upon  the  floor,  the 
satirist  would  only  have  frowned,  denounced,  and  forgotten  it. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  tliis  limbo  of  sin  and  vanity 
rested  for  its  existence  upon  an  aristocracy;  upon  a  privileged 
order  of  persons  pampered  from  their  cnidles,  entrusted  with 
usurped  power,  and  re-acting  most  injuriously  both  upon  those 
above  and  below  them.  By  these  means  were  produced  important 
ministerial  and  social  changes.  Countesses  of  Yarmouth  and 
Deloraine  ‘had  to  be  fawned  upon,  and  consulted;  just  as 
Duchesses  of  Kendal,  or  other  scarlet  ladies  were  before  them. 
Viscount  Folkeston  bought  his  ermine  of  the  first  of  these  wor- 
tliies  at  the  rate  it  is  said  of  £12,000  a  yard  !  In  plain  language. 
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she  sold  him  his  peerage.  The  most  sober  arul  loyal  men  might 
well  be  calling  out  for  a  probing  pension  and  place  bill,  when  a 
base-born,  ;is  well  as  a  legitimate  nobility  swarmed  in  the  palace, 
and  acquired  parliiimentary  influence.  Not  that  these  evils  were 
by  any  means  confined  to  left-handed  nondescripts.  Lord  St. 
John  had  his  situation  in  the  Customs  of  X*  1,200  a  year  purchased 
for  him  by  his  father  of  a  royal  concubine,  for  two  lives  at  £1,000. 
The  sinecures  of  the  Duke  of  Montague  would  appear  incredible, 
were  they  not  more  than  rivalled  in  the  present  day.  His  income, 
as  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  was  worth  £8,000  per  annum ;  and 
he  had  contrived  to  quarter  upon  his  department  of  the  civil  list 
no  less  than  thirty  tailors  and  arras- workers.  Lord  Albemarle  for 
a  generation  had  received  £15,000  a  year  from  the  treasury;  and 
because  he  lifter  all  died  poor,  having  dissipated  besides  half  a 
million  of  private  property,  his  widow  had  £1,200  a  year  settled 
upon  her !  Profligacy  spread  like  a  leprosy  over  all  the  state. 
If  the  democratic  principle  may  be  described  as  having  too  fre¬ 
quently  a  devil  at  its  elbow,  oligarchy  has  seven  !  It  is  certain 
from  its  very  origin  and  circumstances  to  be  spoiled  by  indul¬ 
gence, — to  be  brought  up  in  purple  and  fine  linen, — to  believe  the 
many  made  for  the  few, — and  to  act  accordingly.  Hence  tyranny, 
lechery,  and  selfishness,  are  its  natural  god-father  and  god¬ 
mothers.  Let  Switzerland,  or  the  United  States,  or  Holland  in 
its  best  and  most  palmy  prosperity,  be  summoned  to  give  evidence 
on  this  subject;  and  we  will  stand  or  fall  by  it.  Not  that  we  are 
republicans, — but  on  the  contrary,  our  attachment  to  monarchy  in 
Great  Britain,  where  it  has  entwined  itself  into  the  core  and 
character  of  the  people,  is  warm  and  cordial.  But  the  follies  we 
have  been  exposing  are  those  of  a  kind  which,  while  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  support  the  throne,  in  reality  undermine  it :  and  we  have 
onW  to  carry  forward  the  series  down  to  our  own  day,  to  become 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  matter.  The  opponents  of  the 
Keforra  Bill  might  well  kick  against  the  pricks;  though  it  was 
awried  notwithstanding. 

6.  The  first  step  on  the  side  of  justice  having  been  taken, 
retrogression  became  more  dangerous  than  advance.  When  the 
Long  Parliament  had  once  met,  and  struck  down  those  two  grand 
state  criminals.  Archbishop  Laud  and  Lord  Strafford,  there  was 
no  stopping  without  certain  destruction  to  the  popular  leaders,  as 
well  as  the  dearest  rights  of  their  country.  Its  subsequent  step, 
securing  itself  from  dissolution,  was  as  necessary  an  act  of  self- 
preservation,  as  turning  the  bolt  upon  a  laughing  hyaena  in  his 
den.  Let  us  fancy  for  a  moment  Pym  and  his  coadjutors  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  the  mortified  monarch ;  and  that  monarch  in 
the  full  exercise  of  the  fancied  attribute  of  tlie  Stuarts,  curing 
them  of  tlic  King’s  Evil,  through  the  sharpest  of  all  possible 
remedies, — the  axe  of  the  executioner !  .  Not  less  essential  was 
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it,  ill  the  recent  parallel  crisis,  to  wrench  the  first  Reform  Bil 
from  the  nccraij^e ;  nor  we  may  add,  is  it  loss  essential  to  carry 
forward  the  M'ork,  and  preserve  the  nation  from  becoming  a 
Venice,  with  an  hereditary  Dog^e,  whose  coronation  or  marriage 
may  furnish  occasional  pageants,  enacted  by  domineerini>f  nobles, 
for  the  amusement  of  subjugated  millions.  Nothin|^  can  be  more 
clear,  than  that  if  two  persons  are  travelling  on  a  sinj^^le  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind :  and  verily  a  certiiin  liraiich  of  our  own 
legislature  enjoyed  until  1830  an  easy  saddle,  the  comforts  of  a 
good-natured  soft- pacing  |>alfrey,  all  imaginable  attention  on  the 
road,  with  small  necessity  for  being  any  thing  more  than  decently 
civil  to  the  oliseqiiious  lacquey  on  the  crupper  !  The  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  once  said  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  our  journals  reported  him  correctly,  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  possessing  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  a  co-ordinate  authority,  had  most  surely  not  u 
co-equal  one.  It  claims  the  latter  we  know, — though  with  the 
extraordinary  limitation  that  its  members  shall  exercise  it  as  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people !  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  imagines  himself  such  a  tribune,  from  Warsaw  and 
Cracow  to  Sebastopol  and  Circassia.  That  any  nation  u])on  earth 
can  long  bear  the  practical  government  of  two  really  co-equal 
powers,  was  a  dream  of  IMontesquieu  and  his  imitators.  I'he 
W’orld  might  its  well  endure  a  couple  of  suns,  or  Asia  a  dualism 
of  kings,  in  the  ironical  proverb  attributed  to  the  Macedonian. 
The  majority  of  our  countrymen,  whatever  may  be  their  oilier 
differences,  seem  at  least  to  have  reached  this  point  of  agreement; 
namely,  that  all  irrt'sponsible  authority  is  and  must  be  opjiosed  to 
the  general  w’elfare  of  mankind.  Their  selection  is  to  be  made, 
therefore,  between  these  alternatives:  either  the  Reform  Bill 
must  be  throwm  overboard,  or  its  leading  principles  c*arried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.  To  talk  of  its  finality  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  '^To  recede  now’,  in  the  present  sUite  of 
Ireland  and  our  ow  n  working-classes,  w’ould  be  to  fall  back  upon 
convulsion:  to  advance  firmly,  ‘ staying  the  plague  both  ways,' 
as  Canning  once  expressed  himself,  is  the  sole  remaining  course, 
and  the  only  safe  one ;  when  the  mere  |)ause  for  breath  sliall  have 
passed  aw’ay.  As  in  1042,  so  now’  in  1838,  we  are  retidy  to  rest 
the  arguments  for  a  decided  yet  moderate  movement  towards  ren¬ 
dering  our  constitution  in  practice^  what  it  professes  to  be  i« 
principle^  upon  positive  necessity  in  the  first  place,  and  positive 
utility  in  the  second.  Wc  are  not  alluding,  in  the  use  of  the 
latter  word,  to  the  vagaries  of  Jeremy  llentham;  but  to  an  utility 
having  its  basis  in  religious  and  moral  verities, — including  the 
best  interests,  w’hether  commercial  or  intellectual,  whether  tem¬ 
poral  or  eternaU  of  Great  Britain  «and  lrelan<l,  with  all  their 
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colonics,  in  all  their  ramifications  tlirougli  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

7.  Enormous  abuses,  remaining  un redressed,  are  likely  to  eon- 
tinue  80,  until  the  various  branches  of  the  legislature  ean  he 
brought  into  harmony.  So  said  Hampden  and  his  heroes  in 
164-0 ;  and  so  are  myriads  saying  now.  We  have  admitted 
that  the  letter  of  the  constitution  was  more  openly  violated  by 
Charles  and  his  predecessors,  through  their  Stiir  Chamber,  High 
Commission  Court,  Martial  law,  privy-council  warrants,  pressing 
for  seamen,  quartering  soldiers  on  families,  forced  loans,  purvey¬ 
ance,  wardships,  embargoes,  dispensations,  proclamations,  arbi¬ 
trary  imprisonments,  delays  of  justice,  extension  of  the  libel  and 
treason  laws,  as  well  as  their  perpetual  interferences  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters.  Yet  it  would  a])pear  from  historical  documents, 
that  all  the  royal  exactions  of  an  illegal  nature,  from  1628  to 
1641,  did  not  average  more  than  about  £250,000  per  annum; 
nor  wjis  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crovvm  much  above  three  times 
that  sum ;  never  exceeding  £800,000  or  £900,000  a  year.  Our 
system  of  corn  laws,  since  the  peace,  luis  alone  plundered  the 
country  of  three  hundred  millions  sterling ;  taking  the  average  at 
£15,000,000  for  twenty  years, — a  lower  average  than  that  given 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  or  some  other  well  informed  economists. 
This  amount  of  robbery  is  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year’s  income 
of  the  whole  nation,  according  to  Ricardo’s  estimate,  and  is  the 
result  only  of  a  single  monopoly ;  not  including  the  pressure  of 
taxes  upon  industry,  the  timber  duties,  the  partial  valuation  of 
mansions  for  the  house-duty,  imposts  upon  prudence,  and  the 
exemption  of  freehold  property  from  legacy  duty ; — which  last, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  barrister  and  conveyancer,  vv^ould 
yield  £2,000,000  per  annum  to  the  exchequer,  provided  the 
aristocratic  immunity  were  abolished  to  morrow  !  Nor  are  all 
the  other  grievances  which  flourished  before  the  Long  Parliament 
altogether  swept  awjiy, — so  as  to  prevent  us  from  recognizing,  in 
many  things,  the  irteris  vestujia  Jiamnue.  Ecclesiastical  tribu¬ 
nals,  exchequer  processes,  the  game-laws,  incarcerations  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  Fleet  through  the  procrastinations  of  a  late  keeper 
of  the  king’s  conscience, — the  state  of  our  libel-law, — certain 
pow’ers  occiusionally  assumed  by  the  Privy  Council, — and  impress¬ 
ment,  still  call  for  the  pruning-knife  of  the  patriot,  as  wtU  as  the 
rod  of  the  schoolmaster.  VVlien  will  church-rates  be  annihilated, 
— w’hen  will  the  rights  of  conscience  be  fully  and  effectively 
respected, — when  will  tradesmen  be  protected  from  the  dictation 
of  their  affluent  customers  by  the  ballot, — when  will  our  house¬ 
holders,  under  the  rate  of  £10,  be  invested  wdth  the  elective 
franchise, — when  will  local  courts  be  permitted  to  dispense  cheap 
justice  tliroughout  the  land  ?  We  answer, — so  soon,  and  no 
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sooner,  our  constitution,  instead  of  whispering’  out  of  the 
ground,  like  a  familiar  spirit,  shall  be  evoked  into  vitality  and 
power ;  so  soon,  in  other  words,  as  the  peerage  shall  cease  to 
place  itself,  either  in  will  or  deed,  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  people. 

8.  Both  under  Charles  the  First  and  William  the  Fourth,  our 
religious  establishments  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
ruling  aggressor.  How  things  went  in  the  former  case  has  been 
an  often  told  tale,  and  needs  not  be  repeated :  but  in  our  own 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  that  no  less  tluin  twenty -one  pre¬ 
lates  voted  against  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  whilst  three-fourths,  if 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  their  bench,  on  all  occasions  since,  have 
invariably  espoused  aristocracy  as  naturally  allied  to  hierarchy : 
consanguine  us  lethi  sopor  !  Could  our  courageous  forefatluirs, 
who  formed  ,  the  congregations  of  such  men  iis  Ilowe,  Owen, 
Baxter,  Flavel,  and  iSIanton,  now  suddenly  return  amongst  us,  to 
hear  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  House  of  Lords, — or  the  charges 
of  sundry  archdeacons  thundering  against  political  Dissenters, — 
they  might  well  imagine  how  slightly  the  ecclesiiLstical  world  had 
changed,  since  they  left  it ;  and  that  the  Church  of  England  con¬ 
tinued  like  that  of  Rome,  infallible,  or  at  least  unalterable !  When 
Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  had  resolved  to  hang  his  lying 
astrologer,  the  latter  always  escaped  by  assuring  the  credulous 
monarch,  that  his  own  royal  existence  could  by  no  possibility  last 
longer  than  that  of  the  student  of  the  sUirs  !  Now  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  prelacy  in  England,  and  presbytery  in  Scotland,  are 
always  driving  into  the  ears  of  their  conscrv'ative  supporters. 
*  Let  the  church,'  say  they,  ‘be  but  once  put  on  a  level  with 
‘  other  denominations,  and  there  will  be  an  end  immediately  to 
‘all  your  power  and  privileges:  separate  the  crosier  from  the 
‘  crown,  and  we  shall  all  of  us, — j)rinces,  peers,  bishops,  and 
‘  presbyters, — sink  into  annihilation  together!'  .Joking  apart,  how¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  mitre  has  a  large  and  very 
intelligible  interest  in  standing  by  the  coronet  to  the  very  last 
gasp; — a  much  greater  interest  than  the  coronet  has,  in  standing 
by  the  mitre.  IVrhaps  this  may  be  discovered  some  day  by 
those  whom.it  more  immediately  concerns;  and  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  so  also  in  the  nineteenth,  the  right  reverend 
Jonahs  mav  be  cast  into  the  waves,  to  assuage  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane."  At  all  events,  they  had  better  commence  learning  to 
swim,  without  either  corks  or  bladders. 

9.  The  principles  and  objects  both  of  the  aggressor  and  the 
aggrieved  seem  in  each  case  fundamentally  similar ;  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  difference  as  may  exist  being  merely  secondiiry  circum¬ 
stances.  Few  observations  are  necessary  to  show’  this..  Power 
is  an  agreeable  possession  to  the  fallen  heart  of  man;  while  at  the 
same  time,  there  providentially  subsists  in  the  human  breast  an 
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abhorrence  of  oppression.  It  even  makes  a  wise  man  maa. 
Charles  the  First  found  himself  the  inheritor  of  a  certain  prero¬ 
gative,  inflated  with  preposterous  pretensions,  yet  by  no  means 
connected  with  adequate  means  for  asserting  them,  or  securing 
their  continuance.  The  aristocracy,  on  the  demise  of  George  the 
Fourth,  felt  astounded  at  the  demands  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
imagined  themselves  entitled  to  much  the  stune  consideration,  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  as  was  formerly  expected  by  the  Lord’s 
Anointed.  They  certainly  looked  upon  their  nomination  boroughs, 
as  so  many  vested  interests;  and  to  this  hour  deem  themselves 
very  scurvily  treated  by  those,  who  pronounced  their  claims  alto¬ 
gether  unconstitutional.  I  hey  are  in  fact  straining  every  nerve 
to  recover  the  ground  they  have  lost :  and  being  fully  aware 
that  they  must  cither  govern  or  be  governed,  they  of  course  have 
a  very  decided  preference  for  the  former  alternative.  The  people 
on  the  other  hand  t<ike  a  tofcdly  dift’erent  view  of  the  subject,  and 
are  girding  themselves  for  the  contest; — not  to  appeal  to  violence, 
which  is  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, — being  at  once  as  wicked, 
as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  woi-st. 
But  the  parallelism  between  the  two  periods,  in  other  respects, 
remains  the  same.  The  holders  of  usurped  authority  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  a  ])art  of  it,  and  will  shortly  have  to  yield 
the  remainder.  Its  rightful  owners  will  have  learned,  we  trust, 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  by  the  time  the  aggression  has  fairly 
reached  its  termination.  It  is  by  careful  observation,  that  history 
becomes  what  the  ancients  described  it, — ‘  Philosophy  teaching 
‘  by  examples.’ 

10.  Ireland  was  under  Strafford,  and  has  been,  since  the  Union 
until  recently,  a  sufferer  from  the  grossest  misgovernment ;  and 
through  this  circumstance,  is  likely  to  prove  the  primum  molnle  of 
disturbance.  Let  any  one  only  compare  what  is  now  ])assing 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  with  the  evidence  afforded 
by  a  retrospect  of  by-gone  eras,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
will  arrive  is  obvious.  Our  Hibernian  population  is  upwards  of 
eight  millions, — a  fidl  third  of  the  three  kingdoms.  From  six  to 
seven  of  these  millions  are  lioman  Catholics  in  the  most 
tremendous  stjite  of  ignorance,  excitement,  and  <  organization. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  other  grievances,  they  press  forward  the 
following :  municipal  reform  has  been  demanded,  and  iigain  and 
again  either  been  withheld  or  rendered  nugatory  by  the  House  of 
Lords;  their  religious  esUiblishment  does  not  inculcate  either  the 
discipline  or  doctrines  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  people ;  its 
ample  glebes  and  revenues  are  not  permitted  to  yield  a  sixpence 
for  really  national  purposes ;  its  members  glory  more  boiistfully 
than  discreetly  of  their  ascendency,  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  who 
account  them  both  heretics  and  oppressors;  the  whole  island  sends 
to  the  united  parliament  considerably  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
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lower  cliambcr,  and  not  a  twelfth  of  the  upper,  includinfr  the  four 
prelates;  and  whilst  one  person  in  every  four-and-twenty  lias  the 
electoral  franchise  in  Enjrland,  only  one  in  everv  115  has  it  in 
Ireland.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  under  this  bead,  since  the 
curtain  has  once  more  drawn  up  from  the  drama  of  Irish  Hesitation; 
and  its  scenes  are  every  day  obtruded  upon  our  attention.  We 
are  no  great  admirers  of  (yConnell ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  ex¬ 
tracting  a  very  few  lines  from  his  second  letter  to  his  countrymen. 
He  says,  ‘When  Eord  .lolin  Russell,  in  his  (filibiTote  speech 
‘  argued  against  the  ballot,*  after  his  former  angry  attack  upon  it, 

‘  I  went  to  my  bed  in  sadness  and  sorrow ;  and  during  a  sleepless 
‘night,  —  I  may  be  laugiied  at  for  the  avowal, — shed  many  and 
‘  bitter  tears.  I  felt  all  the  mischief,  he  had  tlius  perpetrated  on 
‘  himselt,  on  his  colleagues,  on  the  cause  of  reform  in  general, 
‘and  on  Ireland  in  particular.*  There  appear  to  us  a  simplicity, 
a  j)athos,  and  a  force  of  truth  in  this  brief  statement,  which,  speak¬ 
ing  of  style  merely,  constitute  the  secret  of  effective,  popular,  and 
heart-stirring  eloquence. 

1 1.  The  last  ))oint  of  parallelism  we  shall  notice,  is  the  religious 
excitement ;  which  seems  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
former  part  of  that  transitionary  period,  during  which  the 
autocratic  princijile  was  tamed,  and  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
our  constitution  ;  as  it  also  does  now,  when  tlie  people  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  break  in  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature  to  its 
iegitimate  purjmses.  Through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  revival  of  fervent  piety  is  illuminating  and  warming  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  with  the  immense  adnintages, 
moreover,  in  our  generation,  of  an  interest  being  cherished  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile, — whilst  the  claims  of 
every  man  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  are  acknowledged  by 
a  far  larger  section  of  the  community  than  formerly.  Meiin- 
while,  as  might  be  expected,  the  enemy  of  souls  is  not  idle.  The 
growing  flames  of  genuine  religion  get  occasionally  obscured  with 
much  smoke  of  fanaticism.  lie  adapts  himself  and  his  devices  to 
the  taste  of  every  age, — now  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light, — or  at  another  time  stalking  abroad  in  what  is  falsely 
called  tlie  philoso])hy  of  reason,  to  scatter  atheism  and  anarchy 
amongst  the  nations.  Thank  Ciod,  the  picture  delineated  by 
Runyan  yet  holds  good;  and  ‘there  is  One  with  a  vessel  of  oil, 
‘  who  maintains  the  work  of  his  grace ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
‘  that  the  devil  can  do,  the  souls  of  his  people  nrove  gracious  still.’ 
Rut  what  h;ip]iened,  when  the  zealous  preacliing  of  the  puritans 
had  sounded  their  trumpet  of  alarm  through  the  land,  happens 
also  now.  The  spread  of  literal  millenarianism  from  Albury  to 
Glasgow, — the  vagaries  of  Irvingism  and  the  Rlymoiith  brethren, 
— the  resurrection  of  Laudian  semi-popery  and  bigotry  at 
Oxford,— -together  with  the  frightful  results  so  recently  de- 
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velopeil  in  tlie  Canterbury  Riots, — are  all  so  many  ominous 
signs  of  the  times,  manifesting  that  Romanism,  as  well  as 
the  fifth-monarchy  men,  may  yet  again  lift  up  their  heads, 
and  that  where  a  vast  amount  of  spiritual  excitement  pre¬ 
vails,  much  of  it  may  be  expected  to  ferment  for  evil, — 
although  more  of  it  for  good.  Some  of  the  evil  now  alluded  to 
might  be  prevented,  if  pious  persons  would  but  oftener  engage, 
— of  course  we  mean  in  a  Christian  and  proper  spirit, — and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do,  in  the  political  world.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  our  wishes,  than  to  turn  them  into  politicians  at 
the  expense  of  their  piety ;  but  we  merely  desire  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  put  upon  a  proverbial  description  of  our  senators,  that 
the  religious  ones  are  not  liberal,  nor  the  liberal  sutliciently  reli¬ 
gious.  How  absurdly  is  the  text  often  quoted,  ‘  Let  the  pot- 
‘ sherds  strive  with  the  potsherds;'  as  if  implying  that  a  spiritual 
man  had  no  secular  duties  connected  with  his  country  or  its 
government.  We  must  never  forget  that  eternity  itself  hinges 
upon  time,  as  regards  the  future  destinies  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-creatures.  Political  liberty,  though  not  in  itself  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  yet  allow’s  that  machinery  of  means  to  be  set  in 
motion,  wdiereby,  under  the  divine  blessing,  there  proceed  living 
waters  from  the  temple  of  Clod  to  fertilize  the  universal  world. 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  temptations  and  dangers  peculiar  to 
})ublic  life ;  but  all  w^e  maintain  is,  that  because  these  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  manifold,  politics  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  our  Joabs,  Abimelechs,  or  Achitophels. 

And  now'  perhaps,  in  conclusion,  it  w  ill  be  inquired  of  us,  as  to 
wdiat  ought  to  be  done ;  and  our  reply  is,  that  by  thus  carefully 
comparing  our  present  term  of  transition,  with  a  former  one,  we 
may  profit  by  its  experience  and  avoid  its  errors.  The  objects  of 
all  honest  patriots  in  both  periods  w  ere  and  are  the  same  ; — to  se¬ 
cure  the  advantages  of  good  government,  and  render  our  consti¬ 
tution  in  reality  what  it  has  for  so  many  ages  been  by  profession. 
Arms  w'ere  appealed  to  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  let  the  nine¬ 
teenth  appeal  to  nothing  but  justice  and  argumentation.  Retro¬ 
gression,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is 
only  another  name  for  violence  and  revolution  :  to  st4ind  still  for 
anv  length  of  time  is  impossible :  in  the  constitutional  movement 
will  siifety  alone  be  found,  l^ublic  opinion,  consolidated  and 
respectfully,  but  firmly  expressed,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  governors ;  let  them  be  wdiosoever  they  may.  As  to  public 
chanicter,  the  present  ministers  are  in  the  situation  of  FalsUift’s 
ragged  regiment,  with  scarcely  half  a  shirt  amongst  them  all. 
Their  supporters,  therefore,  must  exercise  tow’ards  them  apparent 
severity,  but  real  mercy;  and  compel  them  to  provide  against  the 
future  at  lejist  some  decent  garments  to  clothe  and  hide  their 
nakedness.  We  entertain  slight  fears,  that  their  anUigonists,  who 
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arc  now  turning  upon  them,  witli  some  reason,  ‘  tlie  slow  point- 
‘  in^  finder  of  shame,*  will  bo  ever  able  permanently  to  rule  these 
kingdoms,  in  the  current  state  of  Ireland.  They  may,. by  some 
conceivable  intrigue,  effect  a  temporary  entrance  upon  oflici',  by 
the  door :  but  the  people  will  sooner  or  later  effect  their  final  exit 
through  the  window  I  Aleanwhile,  the  Lords,  in  their  house,  may 
be  taught  wisdom,  through  a  timely  perception  of  their  interests, 
and  that  love  of  self-preservation  which  is  inherent  in  all  living 
animals;  or  if  otherwise,  they  must  be  instructed,  as  Gideon 
taught  the  men  of  Succoth,  with  the  thorns  and  briars  of  the 
wilderness.  Men,  like  Lord  Melbourne,  are  clearly  made  of 
squeezable  materials.  These  arc  the  words  of  a  well-kuowm 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  are  true  words.  The 
apj)ropriation-principle,  which  seated  them  in  power,  has  just 
been  squeezed  out  of  their  pretended  settlement  of  Irish  tithes; 
so  that  the  entire  question  respecting  them  may  alw'ays  turn  upon 
the  mere  force  of  the  screw ;  except  that  should  they  be  really 
torn  from  their  places,  like  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  they  will 
leave  their  skins  behind  them  !  But  even  now  what  O'Connell 
says  is  probable,  that  Hf  they  w'ould  but  popularize  themselves, — 
‘  if  they  would  adopt  the  ballot,  and  announce  it  for  next  Session 
‘as  a  ministerial  measure,  grounding  it  upon  the  evidence  recently 
‘  adduced  before  election-committees,  such  as  the  fact  of  X50,()()() 
‘having  been  spent  in  sheer  bribery  at  Norwich  alone;  they  might 
‘  almost  win  back  the  favorable  opinion  of  three  kingdoms.*  Their 
cry  how  ever  would  be,  ‘  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  peers  ?* 
Yet  as  extraordinary  occasions  recpiire  extraordinary  measures, 
can  we  do  better  than  our  forefathers  did,  soon  after  tlic  llevolu- 
tion  ?  In  1692  and  1699,  the  Commons  carried  their  point  by 
Uicking  their  meitsures  to  a  money-bill ;  which  left  their  lordships 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  no  other  course  to  pursue,  than  to  growl, 
submit,  and  give  way.  Let  the  pressure  from  without  therefore 
compel  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  Ballot, 
tackod  to  the  8upj)lies,— or  an  Irish  Municipal  and  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill,  tacked  to  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  this  w^ould  not  only 
bring  the  Uj)per  House  to  its  senses,  but  probably  lead  to,  w'hilst 
it  would  thoroughly  justify,  a  large  creation  of  tresh  coronets  to 
stave  off  a  positive  collision  betw  een  the  lords  and  commons.  No 
senatorial  body  hiis  undergone  greater  or  more  frequent  mmlifica- 
tions.  At  the  Reformation,  about  thirty-six  spiritual  peerages 
were  extinguished ;  an  enormous  extent  of  change,  when  the 
proportion  is  considered,  which  the  number  of  mitred  abbots  bore 
to  their  lay-associates,— of  whom  Henry  the  Eighth  never  sum¬ 
moned  more  than  fifty-one  !  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  reign  of 
(^ueen  Elizabeth,  the  writ  of  summons  by  a  constitution  of  law 
was  held  to  convey  an  inheritable  earldom  or  barony  ;  having  in 
earlier  ages  given  but  a  light  of  sitting  in  the  parliament,  for 
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which  it  was  issued.  Ld.  Sunderland's  famous  Peerage-Rill,  under 
George  the  First,  altogether  altering  their  circumsUinees,  limit¬ 
ing  their  number,  and  depriving  the  crown  of  its  prerogative 
with  regard  to  fresh  nominations,  was  proposed  and  carried  in 
their  own  house.  The  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland 
added  new  varieties.  There  are  now  forty-four  elective  temporal 
peers,  and  thirty  ecclesiastical  ones, — some  chosen  for  life,  some 
tor  a  parliament,  some  for  a  single  Session ; — a  strange  compound 
surely  of  heterogeneous  contrarieties.  Their  preposterous  prac¬ 
tice  of  suffrage  by  proxy  has  also  been  altered ;  and  more  than 
one  motion  made  within  our  own  recollection  for  its  abolition. 
No  peer  can  now  hold  more  than  two  in  his  own  person ;  but  for¬ 
merly  ten  and  even  thirteen  were  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a 
minister,  or  his  subordinate,  though  noble  assistant. 

In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  the  first  whirlwind  of  popular  indig¬ 
nation  will  not  carry  away  the  principles  of  hereditary  legislation, 
exclusive  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  altogether. 
They  form  the  sources  of  nourishment  to  that  system  of  caste, 
against  which  an  increasing  school  of  very  honest  men  protest 
altogether.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  openly,  and  with  much 
ability  proposed  a  free  conference  between  the  two  Houses,  when 
they  differ ;  in  which  a  majority  of  the  collective  votes  is  to  settle 
the  question.  If  y\e  mistake  not,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
liad,  or  has  a  plan  of  Peerage  Reform,  which  involved  something 
t'lnUunount  to  a  very  large  creation,  as  well  as  an  extensive  issue 
of  writs  to  the  heirs  of  baronies.  We  mention  these  things  to 
show  that  the  greatest  men  of  the  day  are  turning  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  their  minds  ;  foreseeing  the  danger,  and  meditating  reme¬ 
dies.  As  matters  are  at  present,  we  have  the  elements  of  pro¬ 
gression  and  retardation, — of  vitality  and  death, — chained  toge¬ 
ther,  like  the  living  and  dead  criminals  of  Mezeiitius : 

IMortiia  cpiin  etiiini  juiigebat  corjiora  vivis, 

Coniplexu  in  inisero,  longa  sic  morte  necabat. 

No  puqde  procession  of  Uiought,  or  of  action,  as  Milton  describes 
it,  can  emanate  from  so  monstrous  a  union  :  luid  we  hesitiite  not 
to  affirm,  that  should  no  orgiuiic  change  or  concession,  whether 
voluntary  or  coerced  occur,  political  disease  will  achieve  the 
business  for  us,  and  reduce  the  component  portions  of  our  society 
to  one  sad  suitability  for  the  charnel-house ! 


We  had  written  thus  far,  when  the  work,  at  the  head  of  our 
Article,  was  transmitted  us  by  its  highly  respectable  Publishers. 
We  have  merely  room  to  say,  that  the  Author  of  ‘  Political  Dis- 
‘ courses*  appears  to  us  a  truly  sensible  and  gifted  person.  We 
differ  from  very  many  of  his  conclusions,  whilst  we  wish  to  do 
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jwstiTO  to  his  integrity  of  intention,  as  well  as,  the  general 
ability  displayed  in  his  work.  It  consists  of  Five  Essays  on 
Government,  Civil  Liberty,  Secret  Suffrage,  Equality,  and  on 
the  Central  and  I^ocal  Systems.  We  lament  sincerely  that  he  is 
no  friend  to  the  Hallot ; — so  convinced  are  we  that  this  mode  of 
voting  must  shortly  preMiil,  and  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  common  country.  With  an  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  dogmatism  upon  the  subject,  we  nevertheless  conceive  that 
there  are  always  certain  touchstones  of  politiad  soundness,  in 
every  age ; — and  that  a  cordial  attachment  to  what  Cicero  has 
termed  ‘  the  silent  witness  for  Liberty/  constitutes  one  of  these, 
in  the  present  day.  The  memory  of  a  well-kno^vn  member  for 
lx)ndon,  as  bi'ing  linked  to  this  mighty  question,  will  pass  down 
to  the  latest  posterity,  not  because  his  descent  is  said  to  be  from 
Grotius, — but  rather  iK'cause,  by  his  energy  and  perseverance,  he 
will  before  long  have  succeeded  in  sheltering  the  consciences  of 
voters  under  the  constitutional  shield  of — The  Ballot  ! 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  Keepsake  for  1839.  Edited  by  Fkkdkiuc  31  an- 
sKL  Hkynolds.  London:  Lonmnau  and  Co. 

2.  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  ItliU).  Versailles,  By  Lkitcii 
B  itch  IE,  Esij.  With  Twenty  Iiighly-fmislied  Engravings.  Loiu 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

8.  Heath's  Book  of  WM).  With  Infant ifully-finisluMl  Engrav¬ 

ings  from  Drawings  by  the  first  ArtistvS.  Edited  hy  the  C’ountkss 
OK  liLKssiNiiTON.  Lmdoii  1  Longman  and  Co. 

4.  (reins  of  Beavty.  Displayed  in  a  Seri(»s  <»f  Twelve  highly- finished 
Engravings  of  Spanish  subjects,  fnmi  Designs  hy  the  first  Artists. 
With  Fanciful  Illustrations  in  V\*rse  hy  the  Cocntess  of  Hlessino- 
TON.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

;*).  Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility,  A  Series  of  highly- 
finished  Engravings,  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
CiiAKLKs  Heath.  h>om  Drawings  hy  Alfred  E.  Chalon,  Esq., 
H.A.,  Edwin  Landseer,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 
\\  ith  Illustrations  in  \\‘rse  hy  distinguished  contrihntorK.  EdiUsl 
hy  Mrs.  Fairlie.  Second  ISeries.  London;  Longnmn  and  Co. 

WE  critics  are  proverbially  an  iinamiable  and  fault-finding 
nice.  Such  is  our  general  reputation,  and  it  is  vain  that 
we  utter  a  plea  of  ‘not  guilty.*  Disappointed  authors  whose 
productions  we  are  compelled  to  censure,  and  light  and  trifling 
readers  whose  taste  we  seek  to  correct,  and  for  whom  we  endea¬ 
vour  to  provide  more  healthful  nutriment  than  they  seek  for  them- 
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selves,  swell  the  all  but  uiiiversiil  cry  a^iinst  us.  So  general  is 
the  complaint,  that  we  have  occiisionally  been  visited  with  sad 
misgivings,  juul  have  been  ready  to  ask  ourselves  wdiether  there 
is  not  some  foundation  for  it — whether  we  have  not,  in  fact,  been 
guilty  of  an  abuse  of  our  high  powers,  and  thus  forfeited  all  right 
to  the  confidence  we  claim.  The  truth  probably  lies  midway — 
the  most  easy  and  therefore  the  most  common  explanation  of  such 
matters — between  the  critics  and  the  public.  Both  are  in  fault, 
the  one  by  permitting  their  critical  decisions  to  be  influenced  by 
motives  apart  from  their  literary  province,  the.  other  by  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  morbid  appetite  for  what  yields  only  a  momentary 
gratification,  while  it  endangers  a  permanent  injury  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  constitution.  For  ourselves,  we  are  of  course 
exempted  from  the  common  frailties  of  our  brethren.  \\"e  never 
permit  our  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  matters  apart  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  If  grave  as  judges,  we  are  also  equally  upright, 
and  in  the  exuberant  kindness  of  our  heart  would  rather  that  a 
dozen  criminals  should  esciipe,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
be  condemned.  But  to  be  serious ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  any 
unkind  feeling,  nor  have  we  to  accuse  ourselves  of  any  wilful 
departure  from  the  truth.  We  have  no  insults  to  resent,  no  inju¬ 
ries  to  retaliate,  and  no  stern  masters  to  please.  W  e  are  always 
desirous  of  retaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  Authors  whose 
volumes  we  review,  as  well  as  of  the  public  for  whose  amusement 
and  instruction  we  provide.  The  beautiful  volumes  now  lying 
on  our  table  are  not  eyed  with  a  keener  relish  by  the  thousands 
whom  they  serve  to  amuse  than  by  ourselves.  The  youngest  and 
most  ardent  of  their  admirers,  would  seldom  be  disj)leased  with 
the  ex|)ression  of  our  countenance  as  we  turn  over  their  pages, 
and  gaze  with  a  feeling  like  their  own  on  the  varied  forms  of 
beauty  which  they  disclose.  It  is  true  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  somewhat  ditferent  from  what  they  are,  but  they  are  the 
creations  of  the  public  taste,  and  will  retain  their  present  stiunp — 
whatever  critics  say — till  that  tiiste  becomes  more  correct  and 
healthful.  They  must  for  tlie  most  part,  and  with  a  few  honor¬ 
able  exceptions,  be  regiirded  as  works  of  art,  and  not  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  the  former  character  they  are  entitled  to  high  praise;  in 
the  latter — witli  the  exceptions  already  alluded  to — they  do  not 
deserve  much. 

The  first  volume  in  our  list  came  to  hand  just  as  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  our  Journal  was  going  to  press,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
able  to  do  little  more  than  announce  the  fact  of  its  publication. 
The  Keepsake  is  not  one  of  our  leading  favorites.  It  is  got  uj) 
with  great  elegtince ;  and  its  Engravings,  which  are  mostly  of 
fancy  scenes,  are  executed  with  skill  and  effect ;  but  its  long  list 
ol  titled  contributors  is  a  poor  compensiitioii  for  other  (pialities 
by  which  it  had  better  be  distinguished.  Noblemen  may  be  very 
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useful  in  their  place,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  shine  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  here  assumed.  The  Marcpiis  of  Graid)y,  Lord  Maidstone, 
Lord  John  Planners,  the  Hon.  Edmund  I’hipps,  and  Lord 
Jocelyn,  if  judo^ed  by  their  poetic  contributions  to  the  present 
volume,  have  never  been  lar«;ely  indul«jed  with  the  inspiration  of 
Parnassus.  The  prose  contributions  contain  several  pieces  of 
considerable  skill.  We  have  been  most  pleased,  with  ‘  Euphrasia, 
‘a  Tale  of  Greece,*  by  Mrs.  Shelley;  ‘  Some  Passages  in  the 
‘  History  of  an  Old  Foretop  Ciallant-Yard,’  by  Lord  Nugent;  and 
‘  Mary  of  Mantua,*  by  Mr.  Janies.  We  can  make  room  only  for 
the  following  stanzas  by  Mrs.  Abdy : 

^TUE  RIVER. 

^  River,  fair  river,  brightly  wandering 

Through  mossy  hanks  with  smiling  blossoms  drest  ; 

SwiH?t  birds  to  thee  a  tuneful  carol  sing ; 

And  if  rude  winds  awhile  disturb  thy  rest, 

And  bid  thy  angry  waters  foam  and  rise. 

Shortly  the  calm  of  blue  and  sunny  skies. 

Soothes  them  again — Oh  !  would  a  lot  were  mine. 

River,  in  placid  peace  resembling  thine  ! 

‘  I  would  in  calm  retirement  meekly  live. 

And  woo  to  cheer  my  solitary  hours. 

Such  joys  as  Nature’s  lavish  hand  can  give. 

The  song  of  birds,  the  bhM)m  of  early  flowers  ; 

And  should  stern  passion  with  resistless  force, 

I^Veu  turn  my  spirit  from  its  tranquil  course, 

Ifis  voice  I  trust  would  check  the  threatening  ill, 

Who  said  unto  the  billows — *  Peace,  be  still.' 

‘  River,  fair  river,  on  the  banks  to-day, 

I  marked  a  blithe  procession  gaily  pass  ; 

Their  mirthful  hniks,  their  festival  array — 

All  were  depicted  in  thy  crystal  glass  ; 

And  thus,  within  my  chosen  dwelling-place, 

I  would  not  shun  communion  with  my  race  ; 

Rut  ever  should  their  social  greetings  be 
iMet  with  kind  answering  readiness  by  me. 

'  River,  fiiir  river,  when  the  throng  went  by. 

Thou  did’st  reflect  their  pageantry  no  more, 

Rut  the  bright  glories  of  the  azure  sky 
Smiled  in  thy  gliding  waters  as  before ; 

Thus  would  I  share  the  gladness  <»f  the  gay — 

Soon  should  the  light  impression  wear  away  ; 

And  to  my  faithful  heart  alone  Ik?  given. 

The  cherished  image  of  a  distant  heaven.* — p.  1 7^ 

The  Picturesque  Annual,  ajjpears  again  tliis  year  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  as  its  titlc-pjige  announces. 
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is  devoted  to  Versailles,  the  palace,  and  ‘monumental  poem 'of 
the  French  monarchy.  This  is  not  accordinj^  to  the  intimation 
^ven  in  tlie  volume  of  last  year,  but  we  presume  that  the  recent 
appearance  of  Mr.  Uoscoe’s  ‘  South  Wales,  includinjjj  the  River 
‘  Wye,*  has  induced  a  departure  from  the  intention  then  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  content  on  the  present  occasion 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  translator,  it  havino^  been  thought,  as  he 
informs  us,  ‘  that  the  history  of  Versjiilles  could  be  best  ^^Titten, 

‘  because  best  felt,  by  a  Frenchman.’  The  translation,  however, 
is  avowedly  of  a  very  free  character,  and  the  whole  res[)onsibility 
of  that  part  of  the  volume  which  relates  to  the  present  state  of 
the  palace,  rests  on  the  Editor.  The  liistory  of  Versailles  is  an 
epitome  of  the  modern  history  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  dis¬ 
closes  a  series  of  events  and  characters,  in  which  the  gaiety  and 
brilliance  of  our  Gallic  neighbours  is  shaded  by  unblushing  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  heartlessness.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  disgraceful  tale 
which  this  volume  tells,  and  we  regret  on  this  account  that  the 
authorship  w^as  not  retained  by  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  own  hands. 
There  w'ould  have  been  in  such  case,  a  clearer  and  more  useful 
moral  deduced  from  the  narrative,  than  is  at  present  ap|)arent. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  French  court,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  is  not 
without  interest;  but  W'e  more  than  question  the  proj)riety  of 
placing  such  details  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  mcnd)ers  of 
our  families.  I'he  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  are  no  mar¬ 
vel  to  those  wdio  are  acquainted  with  the  discij)line  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed,  and  that  discipline  is  better 
understood  from  w\>rks  which  piiint  the  living  manners,  and 
disclose  the  practice  of  social  life,  than  from  the  more  for¬ 
mal  productions  of  the  historian.  Such  to  a  great  extent 
is  the  volume  before  us,  from  wdiich  we  part  with  ;i  fervent 
hope  that  its  disclosures  may  be  a  w\arning  to  our  court  and 
nobility.  The  Engravings,  w’hich  are  twenty  in  number,  are  not 
confined  to  the  architecture  of  Versailles  or  to  the  scenery  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  but  include  portraits  of  the  most  successful  competi¬ 
tors  for  infamous  fame  in  the  French  court,  as  well  as  of  scenes 
of  historical  interest. 

of  Beavftf^  is  of  a  totally  diflerent  chanicter.  It  in¬ 
cludes  tw’elve  portraits  of  distinguished  ladies,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  placed  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  be  deemed  ungallant,  yet  we  arc  free  to  declare  that  the 
title  of  some  of  these  ladies,  to  appear  in  The  Book  of  Uvanfy^ 
is  rather  questionable.  We  should  not  have  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selecting  from  a  somewhat  lower  circle,  an  equal  number 
whose  claim  to  such  distinction  would  be  far  less  doubtful.  Rut 
we  must  leave  the  Artist  to  his  ow’u  selection,  and  proceed  with 
our  critique.  The  Engnivings  are  happily  successful  in  retaining 
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the  distinctive  features  of  each  portniit,  so  as  to  present  tlie  points 
of  countenance  and  figure  which  ^ive  them  character  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  literary  contents  of  the  volume,  coiisistinjj^  of 
poetry  and  prose,  are  supplied  by  various  contributors,  amonu^ 
whom  are  Lord  Abin«jer,  Sir  Lytton  ILdwer,  Mr.  I^indor,  and 
several  other  distinguished  names  in  literature.  The  followiiijjf 
verses,  by  Miss  Camilla  Toulmin,  will  fiml  their  w’ay  to  every 
susceptible  heart  by  their  beautiful  simplicity  and  truth. 

^TIIE  BLIND  GIRL’S  LAMENT. 

Mt  is  not  that  1  ennnot  see 

The  flowers  and  birils  of  Sprinjjj, 

*Tis  ii(»t  that  beauty  seems  to  me 
A  dreamy  unknown  thiiiir : 

It  is  not. that  I  cannot  mark 
The  blue  and  spark linj;  sky, 

Ntir  ocean’s  foam,  nor  mountain’s  peak. 

That  e’er  1  weep  or  sij>;h. 

*  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  nett's 
Fall  rich,  and  swt*et,  and  full, — 

That  these  1  listen  to  and  love. 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 

They  tell  me  that  the  "uyi'st  flowers 
Which  sunshine  ever  brinj;s. 

Are  iu>t  the  ones  I  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  ! 

‘  My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 
’Po  where  the  violets  grow ; 
iiis  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  ste]). 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 

My  mother’s  voice  is  soft  and  sweet. 

Like  music  on  my  t'ar  ; 

The  very  atmosjdiere  seems  hive 
When  these  to  me  are  near. 

‘  My  father  twines  his  arms  around 
And  draws  me  to  his  breast, 

I’o  kiss  the  poor,  blind,  helpless  girl 
lie  says  he  loves  the  l)est. 

’Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  lie, — weep  or  sigh, 

And  think  how  glorious  it  mu.st  be 
To  meet  Affection's  eye!* — p.  208. 

Gems  of  Beautify  constitutes  a  splendid  volume,  which  must  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  duly  appreciated.  I'he  cngra\nngs  last  year 
were  illustrative  of  the  passions ;  this  year,  the  costume  and 
olive  complexion  of  the  beauties  of  Spain  are  employed  by  the 
artist  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  T  he  plates  are 
finished  in  the  highest  style.  The  power  of  expression  which  tliey 
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display  is  generally  adminable,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
subject.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  case  witli  ‘  tlu^ 
‘  Dejected.’  The  expression  in  this  case  is  rather  that  of  calm¬ 
ness  or  placidity,  a  state  of  unmoved  rather  than  sombre  emotion. 
The  Masquerade,  the  Bull  Fi^ht,  the  Parting,  and  the  Duenna, 
appejir  to  us  equally  felicitous  in  their  conception  and  execution. 
They  distinctly  embody  the  passions  designed,  and  need  no  index 
or  interpreter.  The  illustrative  verses  by  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
in^ton,  are  most  happily  appropriate,  and  arc  characterised  by 
the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  so  eminently  distinguish  her 
poetic  effusions.  W’^e  quote  the  following,  in  preference  to  some 
other  and  more  striking  verses, — from  its  brevity  better  suiting 
our  limits. 


'THE  GUITAR. 

‘  Sin*]^  me  that  air  he  used  to  love  so  well ; 

But,  softly,  sister, — let  its  tunes  come  stealing, 

That  echo  wake  not — gently  weave  the  spell. 

To  mournful  memories  of  the  past  appealing. 

‘  Nay,  that’s  too  lively — sing  in  sadder  strain, 

Like  the  lone  bird,  that  ’iieath  night’s  planet  holy 
(Methinks  there’s  human  passion  in  her  pain) 

Pours  forth  her  soul  in  richest  melancholy. 

'  Oh  !  didst  thou  love — and  he  was  far  away — 

Thy  heart’s  one  thought,  one  life,  one  hope,  one  sorrow — 
Thy  voice  had  sweeter  been,  but  far  less  gay, 

For  music  pensive  tones  from  love  doth  borrow.’ 


The  Children  of  the  Nobility,  is  got  up  in  the  same  superior  style 
as  the  preceding,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  favorite  wherever 
it  is  known.  The  sweetly  smiling  and  innocent  groups  which  it 
introduces  to  our  acquaintance  give  it  a  charm  to  our  hearts — for  we 
too  are  parents — which  no  subject  coidd  surpass.  We  love  to 
giize  on  the  finished  beauty  of  the  female  face  and  form, — the 
mingled  grace,  and  tenderness,  and  purity  which  the  truly  femi¬ 
nine  countenance  displays;  but  there  is  a  charm,  an  indescribable 
loveliness  in  infancy  and  childhood  which  nothing  else  on  earth 
possesses.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man — be  he  critic  or 
what  else — w’ho  can  look  through  such  a  volume  as  this  without 
having  his  heart  deeply  interested.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
be  destitute  of  the  feelings  which  its  engravings  have  awakened. 
But  independently  of  the  general  subject,  there  is  a  real  interest 
in  the  cnaracter  of  several  of  the  portraits  given.  Some  of 
them  are  eminently  beautiful.  It  would  be  invidious  to  specify 
cases,  and  we  must,  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  general 
statement.  The  following  lines  attached  to  a  portrait  of  the  son 
and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  are  not  chargeable  with 
exaggeration  or  flattery. 
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*  My  generous  boy ;  1  trace,  e*en  now, 

A  character  on  thy  young  brow. 

That  tells  me  thou  wilt  yet  aspire 
To  tread  the  footsteps  of  thy  sire ; 

And  serve  thy  country,  for  its  weal, 

With  patriotic  love  and  zeal. 

And  tn  ou,  fair  girl !  with  rosy  cheek, 

Where  blushes  eloquently  speak 
The  purity  and  artless  grace 
Hereditary  in  thy  race ; 

No  greater  boon  I  wish  to  thee, 

Than  thou  mayst  like  thy  mother  be, 

‘  So  young — how  strange  your  lot  should  l»e 
So  (»ft  to  cross  the  stormy  sea ; 

Tlie  partners  of  a  father’s  toil. 

Fair  exiles  from  your  native  soil ; 

Watched  over  by  a  mother’s  love. 

As  o'er  her  young  bends  brooding  dove. 

Ye  were  but  fragile  flowers  to  brave 
Each  frigid  clime  and  booming  wave  ; 
Leaving  your  stately  home  behind, 

For  cradles  rock'd  by  each  rude  wind  ; 
Learning,  whilst  yet  in  infancy, 

England !  what  men  resign  for  thee.* 


asnef 

1.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  words  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Chaldee  words  in  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Tar- 
gums  ;  and  also  the  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  Words  derived  from 
them.  By  Selig  Newman.  London:  Wertheim.  8vo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon  ;  composed  after  Johnson's  Dic¬ 
tionary,  containing  fifteen  thousand  English  Words  rendered  into 
Biblical  or  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  or  into  Chaldee,  To  which  is 
annexed,  a  list  of  English  and  Hebrew  Words,  the  expression  and 
meanings  of  which  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both  Languages,  By 
Selig  Newman.  London  :  Wertheim.  8vo. 

In  an  age  in  which  happily  there  is  an  increasing  spirit  of  devotion 
to  the  study  of  biblical  literature,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  a  corresponding 
degree  of  readiness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  student  by  furnishing 
him  with  those  facilities  which  may  render  his  progress  at  once  agree¬ 
able  and  certain.  It  is  within  our  memory  when  Bnxtorf,  Parkhurst, 
and  Pike  were  almost  the  only  Hebrew  lexicons  in  use  in  this  country  : 
with  what  effect  the  state  of  biblical  science  during  that  period 
abundantly  testifies.  Sulwequently  Eichorn's  Simonis  was  known  to 
a  few  ;  but  it  wjis  not  till  Gesenius  was  translated  into  our  language  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  was  discovered  that  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  metliod  of  Hebrew  study  must  l)e  jnirsued,  if  any  thing  like  a  pro¬ 
found,  satisfactory,  and  consistent  accjuaintance  with  the  Old  Testa- 
voL.  IV.  ,  3e 
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xnent  original  was  to  be  acquired.  Bating  the  neological  views  which 
too  frequentlv  disfigure  the  Images  of  that  author,  the  perfection  which 
characterises  them  might  appear  to  render  any  other  labi>r  of  the  kind 
altogether  superfiuous.  5>ince.  htmever,  no  two  minds  ctmtemplate 
the  same  object  in  all  respects  alike,  it  is  interesting  and  inslructi\-e  to 
compare  with  the  results  which  he  has  brought  out,  others  pnKveding 
from  a  totally  different  schwl,  such  as  that  fnmi  which  the  works  have 
emanated  which  ap|)ear  at  the  hettd  of  this  article. 

The  author  is  a  Jew,  who  evidently  possesses  a  very  deep  insight  into 
the  genius  of  the  language  vernacular  to  his  ancestors,  and  still  held  in 
veneration  among  his  pei>ple,  as  that  in  which  are  written  the  inspireil 
volume  of  their  religious  faith.  He  also  apj)ears  auiditUy  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  light  thrown  upon  words  and  passiiges  by  Chris¬ 
tian  authors  who  have  lalx»red  in  the  same  department ;  and  to  have 
executed  his  task  in  every  pi»int  of  view  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
The  principal  value,  however,  of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  the  proj>erty 
which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others,  is  its  exhibition  of  llie  words 
found  in  the  Targums,  the  Talinudical,  and  Rabbinical  writings.  If  it 
containeil  nothing  more,  it  would,  on  this  acctmnt  alone,  be  worth  mon* 
than  double  the  ci»st  to  those  who  wish  to  hx^k  into  such  Jewish  w  orks 
as  have  l^een  compt>sed  since  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 

The  Elnglish  Hebrew  Dictionary  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in 
the  pre|>aration  of  Hebrew  exercises,  especially  to  any  w'ho  may  Iv 
desirous  of  translating  any  English  books,  tracts,  6cc.,  into  Hebrew, 
with  a  view  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 


ObservaiioHS  om  the  (Oriental  PLhjuet  and  on  Quorantines,  as  a  means 
of  arresting  its  Progress.  Addressed  to  the  British  AsstKiation  of 
lienee,  assembled  at  Xewcastle,  in  August,  1838.  By  John  Ikov- 
ring.  Edinburgh  :  W  illiam  Tait. 

An  able  pamphlet,  which,  to  s;iy  the  leiist,  makes  out  a  strong  c:ise 
against  the  contagious  clu\racter  of  one  of  the  most  feiuful  sctnirgi's 
that  has  ever  visited  the  human  race.  The  details  which  are  given  by 
Dr.  Bowring,  together  wnth  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  go  far  to 
demonstrate  that  the  primary  c;ises  of  phigue  are  indigenous  and  not 
im|H»rted,  that  thepn>gress  of  the  malady  is  ni»t  to  l»e  traced  from  one 
diseased  person  to  another,  and  that  the  establishment  of  (juarantine 
regulations  luis  no  tendenev  to  prevent  its  introduction  or  spread. 
W’  e  are  glad  to  find  that  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association 
adopted  a  resolution,  at  their  recent  meeting,  recommending  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  government  for  the  ap|H»intment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  subject.  TTie  course  of  such  impiiries,  should  they  Ik*  instituted,  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  our  author’s  labors,  who  has  entitled  himself  to  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  British  community,  by  the  piins  he  has  taken  in 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts  bearing  on  the  question. 

Christian  Benefcenee  contrasted  tcith  Covetousness,  By  T.  Dick, 
LL.D.  Second  edition.  London :  Ward  and  Co.  12mo.  imi 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  so  much  a  dissertation  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  referred  to  in  the  above  title  as  an  illustration  of  them  :  since  in 
I  the  author’s  usual  style  it  is  chiefly  characterised  by  a  mass  of  facts 
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liearin^  upt>n  the  subject.  But  '  fiicts,  \%*e  are  told,  speak  Umder  than 
wonls  :*  we  boj^e,  thereft»re»  tliat  whut  has  iu»t  already  been  eHfecteil  by 
seller  argument  and  solemn  ap|ieals.  will  result  in  this  case  fr\mi  what 
may  lie  reganleil  as  a  rolume  of  practical  e\*idence.  in  which  the 
working  of  tht‘se  antagonist  princi|iles  is  burly  st‘t  forth.  Several 
thousiind  copit's  ot  the  first  eilition  have  already  lieen  disiKisetl  of,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  greater  ^lurt  of  the  profits  of  this  t'uitiou  will  be 
applit'd  to  objivts  cvuuiectetl  with  philanthropy  luid  religitui. 

lliMsJratioHs  o  f  the  Hihie  from  ihe  Mtmumirnts  oj'  Kpypi,  By  W.  C. 

'I'aylor,  I^nulon  :  Charlt's  Tilt. 

Tlie  rt'st'arclies  which  have  litvn  instituteil  by  nuHleni  science  into 
the  antiquitit's  of  Kgypt,  have  brought  to  light  st'veral  im|H  rtant  emu 
firmations  of  the  venicity  of  the  iMd  Tt*stament  history,  ohich  it  is 
the  design  of  the  pn'sent  small  volume  to  phuv  within  the  n'ach  of 
i\':ulers  gi'iierally.  This  objivt  it  happily  efftvts,  in  a  manner  which 
entitles  Dr.  Taylor  to  our  warnu'st  t!);uiks.  letter  st'rviiv  iMuld 
not  Ik'  n'liderinl  than  that  which  he  luis  accomplisluHl.  'I'lie  i'oincidenct's 
|HiintiHl  out  are  incidental,  and  then'foit'  the  mor\*  conclusive.  They 
furnish  interi'sting  elucidations  of  the  state  of  siiciety  in  the  ^mtriarchal 
ugi's,  and,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  inqHirtanct',  they  tend,  as  our 
author  remarks,  *  to  confirm  the  historiail  ui'cunicy  of  the  IVutateuch, 
and  the  truth  of  many  ]iniphetii.'al  denuuciations.'  Wert'iMimuend  our 
readers,  whether  older  young,  to  give  to  the  volume  an  early  andatteiu 
tive  jierusid. 

Sfictches  o  f  Judaism  and  the  Jncs.  By  the  Her.  Alexander  M’Caul, 

n. I).,  of  Trinity  C'ollegi',  Dublin.  Liuidon  :  Wertheim.  r<buo. 

In  this  interesting  little  work,  the  reader  is  furnisluHl  with  an  accu¬ 
rate,  but  most  atfectiug  exhibition  of  Judaism  «jf  it  is.  It  i'oiitains  a 
minute  account  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Uabbinical  Jews,  t'sjKH'i- 
ally  those  resident  in  Poland,  where  the  rt'sjH'ctiHl  author  had,  from  an 
interctuirse  of  several  years  with  them,  the  In'st  opjHirt unities  of  In'- 
inmiiug  aixiuiiinted  with  their  habits  ami  character  of  mind.  From  this 
it  appears  that  very  considerable  attention  is  jiaid  to  the  inlucation  of 
their  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  crml.  Almost  every  Niy 
learns  to  read  and  tninslate  the  five  Inniksof  Moses.  M any  of  them 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  Ctuumenfarit's  of  Jarchi.  A  very 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  fanatical  si'ct  of  the  Pluisidim,  the 
blunder  of  which,  luibbi  Israel  Baal  Shem  (i.  e.  jnissessor  of  the  name), 
jiretemled  to  have  acquired  the  mysterious  name  of  (nnl,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  work  miracli's  and  to  attain  to  the  knowknlgi*  of  all  mys¬ 
teries.  The  autlmr  next  treats  of  Mosi's  Mendelsohn  and  Jewisli 
Ixcform.  Those  who  have  fully  embnict'd  his  system  are  pure  ration¬ 
alists.  They  have  thrown  off  the  old  Jewish  manners  ;  the  old  methml 
of  education  ;  the  language  ;  luul  their  national  attachment  to  Ihilesline, 
The  expose  which  he  furnishes  of  Habbinism  considertsl  as  a  religious 
system  is  truly  fearful,  and  calculatiHl  to  awaken  our  tenderest  sym|iu- 
tiiies  for  a  |Hirtion  of  our  fellow-creaturt*8  who  are  so  awfidly  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  burden  of  human  traditions,  and  so  iMinpletely  deludtHl 
by  false  holies  based  mHin  ceremoniid  merit.  The  most  atrecting 
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cliapter,  is  that  on  ‘  the  S<xiial  and  R4jligious  Condition  of  the  Rab- 
*  binic  Jewess/  Ilabbinism,  it  appears,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that 
to  study  tlie  law  of  God  is  no  part  of  a  woman’s  duty,  and  that  to  teach 
his  daughters  the  word  of  God  is  no  part  of  parental  obligation  ;  that  a 
woman  is  unfit  to  give  legal  evidence;  it  teaches  that  she  is  not  to  be 
counted  part  of  the  congregation ;  that  to  be  a  woman  is  as  great  a  de¬ 
gradation  as  to  be  a  heathen  or  a  slave :  (hence  the  prayer :  *  Blessed 
‘  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God  !  King  of  the  universe !  who  hath  not 
made  me  a  woman  *)  ;  it  allows  polygamy,  and  the  greatest  facility 
of  divorce.  . 

We  sincerely  hope,  that. all  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Jews  will  peruse  this  work';  and,  also,  any  Christians 
whose  minds  have  not  yet  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  obligations 
under  which  they  lie  to  use  means  for  that  end  :  assured,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  look  at  its  pages  without  becoming  conscious  of 
feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  they  opened  it. 

A  Lecture  on  the  fVritings,  Prose  and  Poetic,  and  the  Character, 
Public  and  Personal,  of  John  Milton,  delivered  at  several  Metro- 
poliian  Institutions.  By  Alfred  A.  Fry,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  56.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Henry  Hooper. 

An  able  and  warm-liearted  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  wiiom 
England  has  produced.  It  has  long  been  fashionable  to  praise  the 
'  Paradise  Lost,*  without  reading  it,  and  to  reprobate,  on  equally  absurd 
grounds,  the  prose  w'ritings  of  the  Author.  The  indolence  of  most 
readers  accounts  for  the  former  fact,  while  the  strength  and  virulence  of 
party  spirit  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  latter.  We  are  hap- 

1)ily  fallen  on  better  times,  and  justice,  tardy  justice,  is  in  consequence 
leing  done  to  the  antagonist  of  Salmasius,  w  hose  indignant  and  manly 
eloquence  has  long  been  dumb  to  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
We  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  bring  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  before 
the  public  mind ;  assured  that  they  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  grow’tli  of  every  manly  and  Christian  virtue.  There  is  a 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in  their  views, — the  deep  magic  of  a 
spirit  reaching  after  illimitable  perfection,  and  seeking  to  imprint  on 
others  its  ow^n  conceptions  of  the  sublime  in  morals  and  in  politics.  We 
tlumk  IMr  Fry  for  his  present  service,  and  warmly  recommend  his 
pamphlet  to  our  readers. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Part  I.  London  :  Charles  Knight. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  new  editiiHi  of  Shakspere,  which  promises 
to  supersede  most  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  text,  but  w'ill  seek  to  realize  wdiat  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  ‘  Memorials 
of  Shakspere  *  represents  as  eminently  desirable.  ‘  It  is  devoutly  to  l)e 
w'ished,'  says  that  critic,  ‘  that  an  edition  were  undertaken,  w’liich, 
w'hile  in  the  notes  it  expunged  all  that  w  as  trifling,  idly  controversial,  in¬ 
decorous,  and  abusive,  should,  at  the  same  time,  retain  every  interesting 
disipiisition,  though  in  many  instances  reimxlelled,  re-written,  and 
condensi'd  ;  nor  fearing  to  add  what  further  research,  under  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  good  taste,  might  suggest.’  An  Introduvlory  Notice  w  ill  be 
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prefixed  to  each  Play,  and  a  Kupplementary  examination  of  tlie  various 
critical  opinions  entertained  will  be  subjoined.  The  most  eminent  ar¬ 
tists  are  to  Ik?  employed  on  the  wood-cuts,  which  will  illustrate  the 
localities,  the  architecture,  the  costume,  the  natural  history,  the  my¬ 
thological  allusions,  and  other  kindred  points,  referred  to  in  the  text. 
Should  the  general  plan  be  fairly  realized, — and  the  part  now  before  us 
affords  good  evidence  that  it  will  bt — the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
general  and  great  favorite. 

NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  which  we  insert  most  cheerfully,  leaving  our  readers  to 
judge  on  the  points  referred  to.  Our  .opinion  is  on  record,  and 
the  Professor’s  explanation  is  now  given.  Here  we  leave  the 
matter,  assured  that  whatever  diflference  of  phraseology  may  be 
advocated,  the  cause  of  perfect  religious  equality  does  not  possess 
in  the  three  kingdoms  a  firmer  or  more  unflinching  advocate  than 
Dr.  Vaughan. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the  promptitude  with  which  you 
prepare  yourself  for  making  your  monthly  appearance  in  the  circle  of 
your  readers,  it  was  not  ])racticable  for  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  ex¬ 
planation  on  a  point  or  two  in  the  Article  upon  my  work  on  *  The 
State  of  Religious  Parties,'  which  appeared  in  your  preceding  numlier. 
It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  provoke  discussion,  or  even  reply  of  any 
kind,  but  simply  to  explain  what  appears  liable  to  misapprehension, 
and  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  still  to  trespass  thus  far  on  your  limits. 

1.  The  clauses  marked  in  italics,  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  pages 
394  and  395,  were  not  intended  to  express  my  own  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  any  recent  proceedings  of  Dissenters,  but  rather  to  set  forth  admis. 
sions,  conceded  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  even  with  such  things  ac¬ 
knowledged,  our  opponents  are  far  from  lK*ing  justified  in  the  conduct 
which  they  have  adoj)ted  toward  us.  What  my  humble  judgment  ns  to 
some  of  those  proceedings  may  be,  cannot  be  conveyed  here,  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  state  it  in  few  words  so  as  to  preclude  misconception. 
I  would  only  say  that,  having  effected  our  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
law  in  the  church,  let  us  beware  of  setting  up  the  tyranny  of  o])inioii 
among  ourselves.  The  men  who,  in  consequence  of  endeav<Miring  to 
free  tliemselves  from  the  blinding  influence  of  partizanship,  shall  re¬ 
fuse  to  account  our  doings  as  altogether  immaculate,  may  possibly 
have  their  place  among  our  best  friends. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  redress  of  our  grievances,  it  is,  as  I  conceive, 
only  a  small  minority  among  Dissenters,  who  have  shown  themselves 
])repared  to  make  the  degree  of  effort  and  sacrifice  which  that  object 
has  demanded.  Our  acquisitions  in  this  shape  are  invaluable,  and 
should  dispose  us  to  renewed  exertions  until  what  remains  to  be  done 
shidl  Ik?  completed. 

3.  As  to  my  motive  in  Dedicating  my  Work  to  the  Bishop  of  Ikiu. 
dou,  it  was  simply  that  a  fair  statement  of  our  case  might  lie  laid  Ik*. 
fore  him, — and  laid  bt»fi»re  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  lord- 
ship  aware  that  the  religious  parties  around  him  were  cognizant  of 
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the  fact.  It  was  done  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and  duty  to  him,  and  as 
an  act  of  justice  to  my  brethren.  It  involved  not  the  slightest  sacri¬ 
fice  of  truth  or  sincerity  on  my  part,  but  was  meant  to  subserve  both. 
That  the  Dedication  states  the  average  views  of  Dissenters  on  the 
points  adverted  to,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt. 

4.  The  great  point  of  perplexity,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  I  should 
appear  to  admit,  that  the  minority  in  this  country  should  concede  to 
the  majority  in  their  determination  to  perpetuate  the  Established 
Church.  Here,  I  mean  precisely  what  I  have  said.  The  question  of 
a  Church  Establishment  is,  in  my  view,  a  social  question,  as  truly  so 
as  any  other,  and  to  be  determined,  accordingly,  on  the  great  social 
principles  which  regulate  the  affairs  of  this  w'orld.  I  believe  we  are 
right  in  regarding  all  such  Establishments  as  unscriptural ;  and  we  do 
ri  <rllt  as  we  endeavour  to  convince  men  of  their  errors  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  we  should  not  do  right  to  demand  that  there  be  no 
Established  Church,  except  as  we  get  the  population,  and  the  real 
power  of  the  country,  to  our  way  of  thinking.  To  require  that  a 
minority,  and  a  minority  which  in  this  case  is  such  in  more  respects 
than  one,  should  be  ])ermitted  to  give  law,  after  this  manner, 
to  the  majority,  is  to  make  use  of  an  argument  derived  from  religion, 
after  a  fashion  that  would  be  subversive  of  the  very  ground-work  of 
society.  In  human  affairs,  the  majority  conscience  never  does  anything 
without  having  a  minority  conscience  opposed  to  it.  Take  the  Reform 
Bill  as  an  example.  And  to  assume  on  which  side  the  right  is  in  such 
cases,  is  to  take  for  granted  what  your  opponent  defies  you  to  prove. 

But,  though  the  minority  cannot  prevent  the  adoption  of  ])rin- 
ciples  approved  and  valued  by  the  majority,  it  may  do  much  to  modify 
the  application  of  them  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  altogether  in  such 
efforts,  and  tyranny  shiUl  take  such  a  shape,  that  the  evils  of  submis¬ 
sion  are  felt  to  be  greater  than  the  probable  evils  of  resistance,  then  the 
choice  of  the  honest  man  becomes  plain.  The  work,  therefore,  as  1 
aj)prehend,  which  now  devolves  upon  us  as  Dissenters,  is  to  make  use 
of  our  strength  so  as  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment  principle  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  laboring,  in  tlie 
meantime,  to  ]>ropagate  those  principles,  the  tendency  of  which,  as 
they  take  a  suHicient  hold  on  the  community,  will  be  to  displace  all 
such  Institutions,  by  methods  of  diffusing  the  truth  more  consonant 
with  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  Church  Establishments 
were  in  perfect  keeping  witli  the  state  of  things  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
tvhen  men  were  all  agreed  in  their  errors  on  that  point,  and  in  the 
adoption  iff  one  creed  and  one  usage.  Every  step  of  the  Reformation 
has  bi'en  so  much  of  inroad  upon  them.  At  present,  we  are  in  the 
stage  of  toleration  only.  Equality  will  come.  But  this  latter  vision 
will  tarry,  and  the  wise  will  wait  for  it.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent 
with  these  principles  in  a  passive  resisUince  to  Church-rates.  Your  re¬ 
fusing  pay,  does  not  deprive  the  churchwardens  of  his  power  to  exact. 
You  merely  adopt  a  strong  mode  of  testifying  your  sense  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  ;  .and  there  may  be  occiisituis  to  make  the  bearing  of  such  a  testi¬ 
mony  wise  and  virtuous.  Such  are  the  o])inions  1  have  long  held,  and 
avowed,  on  the  question  of  Church  Establishments,  and  upon  wliich  I 
have  uniformly  acted. 
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What  1  have  said  alxjve,  is  in  full  reculloction  of  what  your  elo¬ 
quent  reviewer  has  written  as  to  the  State  not  l)einj;  the  lord  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we  have  all  heard 
from  our  youth  up.  Some  of  my  brethren  have  a  method  of  placing  this 
controversy  within  a  narrower  compass  than  I  find  to  be  possible. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Netting  Hill,  Nov.  1(>,  1838.  IIobert  Vaughan. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 


Eitmrs  SnteUtgenrr. 

In  the  Press. 

The  History’  of  Dissenters  during  the  Last  Tliirty  Years,  or  from  1800,  when 
the  History  of  Dissenters  by  Bos^ie  and  Bennett  closed,  to  the  present  time. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Bennett,  D.D.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Wemyss,  Author  of  ‘Biblical  Gleanings,*  Arc.,  l)as  in  tho 
Press  a  volume  entitled,  ‘  Job  and  his  Times,*  or  a  Picture  of  the  Patriarchal 
Age  between  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  a  New  Version  of  that  most  ancient 
Poem,  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.  Tlie  whole  adapted  to 
the  English  Reader. 

Pulpit  Studies ;  or  Aids  to  Preaching. 

The  Domestic  Altar;  containing  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  for  a 
Month  ;  also  Occasional  Prayers  for  particular  Days  throughout  tho  Year. 
By  the  Rev.  V,.  Temple,  Author  of  the  Christian  Daily  Treasury.  12mo. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Directors  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  including  Biographical 
Notices  of  its  Founders,  an  Account  of  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Results,  from 
its  Establishment  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  vVilliam  Ellis,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  William  Steven,  M.A.,  of  Rotterdam,  and  Author  of  the  History 
of  the  British  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  announces  for  j)ublication,  in 
one  small  8vo.  volume,  ‘  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  R«‘fonncd  Church  in  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  j>resent  time:  embracing  a  Detailed 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  tlie  St'panitists  from  that  Establish¬ 
ment,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Public  Documents.* 

Mr.  Steven  has  also  in  the  Press,  a  Third  hidition  of  his  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
‘  A  Brief  View  of  the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.* 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poetical 
Works  in  a  cheap  form,  is  announced  ns  about  to  appear  in  Glasgow. 
‘Satan  *  will  form  the  first  Volume,  and  will  be  published  .about  ChristnuLS. 

Blackstonc's  Commentaries  by  Coleridge  ;  a  New  Edition,  with  Notes  ex- 
plan.atory  of  .all  the  Changes  in  the  Law,  since  the  Last  Edition ;  together  with 
a  Life  of  BLackstone,  a  Preliminary  Ess.ay,  .and  a  greatly  improved  Index. 
By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Just  Published. 

The  Historj’  of  Protestant  Nonconformitv  in  England  from  the  Reform.ation 
under  Henry  Vlll.  By  Thom.as  Price,  D.l).  Vol.  11. 

The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  St.atc  of  Europe  dtiring  tho 
early  part  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Illustrated  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  now 
first  publLshed  from  the  Origin.als.  Edited  by  Robert  Vaugluan,  D.D.  With 
an  Introduction  on  the  Character  of  Cromwell;  and  of  his  Times.  2  Vols. 
8vo. 

A  D.ay  in  May:  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books.  By  Thomas  Cl.arkc. 

History  of  Madagascar.  Comprising  also  the  Progress  of  the  Oiristian 
Mission  established  in  1818 :  and  an  Authentic  Account  of  the  recent  Mar- 
t\Tdom  of  Rafaravavy;  and  of  the  Persecution  of  the  N.ative  Christians. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  Original  Documents,  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis.  Two 
Vols.  8  VO. 
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Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  Vol.  VI.  IW  John  Forster  Eso 
(Ii.ardner*8  CyclopaMlia,  Vol.  CVIII.) 

Services  connected  with  the  opemnir  of  the  Cliapel  and  the  formation  of 
the  Ihiptist  Church  in  Wellington  Snuarc,  Hastings. 

The  Limitations  of  Liberty.  By  John  Edgar,  D.D. 

Treatises  on  Physiology  and  Phrenology  ;  from  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the 
Encycloprcdia  Britannica.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  2  vols. 

The  Call  to  Hear  the  Church  Examined.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ely. 

The  Poems  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Author  of  ‘  Memorials  of  a  Tour 
in  Greece.*  2  vols. 

My  Mother's  Stories;  or.  Traditions  and  Recollections.  By  Esther  Copley. 
liCtters  and  Papers.  By  the  late  Theodosia  A.  Viscountess  Powerscourt. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Dalby,  A.M. 

,  A  Criticid  Grammar  of  the  Ilebrew  Language.  By  Isaac  Nordheimer, 
Professor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
llvo. 

Titles  and  Offices  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  illustrated  in  a  Scries  of 
Essays.  By  Isabella  Gray  Mylnc.  2  vols.  12ino. 

Political  Discourses.  By  George  Itamsay,  B.M.  8vo. 

Lectures,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
the  Romans. 

Evening  Meditations ;  or  a  Series  of  Reflections  on  Various  Passages  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  Scriptural  Poetry,  for  every  day  in  the  Year.  By  the 
Aiitnor  of  the  Retrospect. 

The  Bible  Praycr-liook ;  or,  Christian’s  Scripture  Help  in  Prayer.  Being 
a  large  Selection  of  Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  under  their  respective 
heads,  as  sacred  materials  for  that  important  duty.  By  Serjeant  B — — . 

Opinions  of  Learned  and  Eminent  Men  on  the  Truth,  Style,  and  Importance 
of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Life’s  Lessons:  a  Talc.  By  the  Author  of  'Talcs  that  Might  be  True.* 

The  Anti-Christian  imd  Pernicious  Doctrines  of  the  Church  Catechism  ; 
containing  an  Aflectionatc  and  Faithful  Appeal  to  Parents,  on  the  Impropriety 
and  Danger  of  allowing  their  children  to  learn  it.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn. 
India,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 

A  Lecture  on  the  W ritings.  Prose  and  Poetic,  and  the  Character,  Public 
and  Personal,  of  John  Milton ;  delivered  at  several  Metropolitan  Literary 
Institutions.  By  Alfred  A.  Fry,  Es(|. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Sperm  Whale :  to  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of 
a  South-Sea  Whaling  Voyage.  By  Thomas  Beale,  Surgeon. 

A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  being  an  Explanation  of  every  Word  in 
the  Sacred  Text,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  :  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Short  and  Compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Prosser,  A.M* 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  selected  from  Mosheim’s  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity. 

Examination  Questions  and  Answers,  selected  from  Burnet,  on  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles. 

Examination  Questions  on  Butler's  Analogy,  as  abridged  and  arranged  in 
Holwirt's  Analysis ;  together  with  brief  Answers  to  the  Questions,  and  a 
summary  view  of  the  whole  subject.  By  George  W.  Crawford,  M.A. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Pnigress,  and  Decline  of  the  Refoniifition  in 
Poland,  and  of  the  Influence  which  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  have  exercised 
on  that  Country,  in  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Respects.  By  Count  Va¬ 
lerian  Krasinski.  Vol.  I. 

Geraldine;  a  Sequel  to  Coleridge's  Christabel:  with ’other  Poems.  By 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.A. 

.  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Catechetical  Form  ;  for 
of  Families,  Schools,  and  Bible  Classes.  By  John  Morison,  D.D. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Part  1. 


